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RECOMMENI) AXIOMS. 


From IV. .1. Ducr, LL.J)., President oj Columbia College, 
■A'o’ve Fork. 

An tint request of Mr. J. Orville Taj lor, I have examined his 
work entitled “ The District School,” and am of opinion that, both 
liom its design and execution, it well descries the patronage;'»f the 
public, and the special notice and perusal of those engaged or m- 
teusted m promoting general education 

W. A. Dura 

Columbia College, ) 

New Vork, Sept. 25th, 1834.3 


Fi am Cluules Kmg x F,sq., Editor oj “ The aVew Voi k . Jiueritau ' 

Hating lead the sheets of the above work, l concur fully m what 
is said of it by President Duer. 

Charles Ki.ni.. 


Ft am the Fight Jtevei end Jiis/iop Ondeulonk, oj the Pi olestant 
F.hiuopal Church in the Shite oj .Vow J 'oik. 

Mr. Taylor has done me the l.ivom of putting into mv hand. .» 
copy of his “District School. 1 It bourn, Innsctci, .it ,i peiiod of 
moio than ouluiaiy picssuic ol ollhial duty, 1 ’ute been able to 
give il only i li.istv and partial perusal Hut I lute been enabli d 
to get surli an insight into the natiue and plan ol the tvoik as to 
satisfj me ot its great value, and the probability ol its being <' teu- 
sividy wsMul to the important cause of general education. 1 th io- 
fore cheerfully concui m the above recommendations. 

BhSJA'Il.N T. Om'HII — N k 
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From EHphalet JYott, D.E. I.L.D.,"President of Union College, 
Schenectady. 

I know of no work no much wanted as the one Mr. Taylor has 
now furnished; and from its design I think it admirably fitted to 
improve elementary education. 

EiiniAtxT Nott. 


From J. M. JMathervi, D.D., Chancellor of the „Vcw Yoi k 
University. 

v Mr. Taylor’s work on District Schools ronlams much that should 
be read and pondered hy parents and teachers. It is written in a 
clear, ugorous style, is well arranged, and may be considered a 
valuable acquisition to the cause of elementary education. 

’ ' J.oM. Mitiifws. 


From llilham /.. Stone, Esq., Editor of the “Commercial 
Advertiser.'' 

Alter an examination of tlio “ District School,” I fully and cheer¬ 
fully concur in the commendations bestowed above. 

William J,. Stoma.. 


Fi om JYathan Fangs, J). T) , Editor of the “ Christian Advo¬ 
cate, ” Ac. 

I have looked over Mr. Taylor’s book on the importance ot a 
well-digested system ol elementary education 1 am hiueh pleased 
with ins general plan, and the observations on the specific duties, 
qualifications, and responsibilities ot parents, teachers, and all who 
have the care ol children and youth I cannot, therefore, but hope, 
that Ms book may have an extensive circulation and be attentively 
read by all classes of our fellow-citizens, and more especially th.it 
his good design and plan of instruction may be particularly exem¬ 
plified m every section of our growing republic. 


New York, Sept. 26th, 1834. 


N. Banos. 
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From Reverend William Parkinson, . ].*}!■, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, JYew York. 

Having long regretted the evident defects in the usual‘manage- 
ment of our common schools, I have been highly gratified in look¬ 
ing,over, though but hastily, the sheets of a book now in the press, 
pntitjed “ District School,” by J, Orville Taylor. In this book, the 
defects alluded to, with their causes and consequences, are justly 
brought to view, and the requisite changes, with their practicability 
and advantages, aie explicitly stated and happily illustrated. So 
far, therefore, as I have had opportunity to examine Mr. Taylor’s 
“District School,” I cheerfully recommend it to tlfe general read¬ 
ing and patronage of the Amcucan public, as a well-written work, 
and especially, to tile careful attention of all parents, andcof all 
teachers and trustees of schools, as, to them, peculiarly interesting 
and needful. 

Willi ill Pahkhtsox. 

New York, Oct. 2d, 1834, 


From William Jtf. Pi ice. Esq., IT. S. District Attorney. 

Mr. Taylor’s “ District School” is a book well adapted to the 
promotion of the desirable object which the writer lias in view. 
I have great pleasure in commending this woik to public pa¬ 
tronage. 

William M. Price. 

New-York, Oct. 8th, 1831. 


J Orville Taylor has rendered the cause of education an invalua¬ 
ble service, by Ills woik entitled “ The Distuct School .” His 
doc trines are sound, and with a very few exceptions, in my opinion, 
the means suggested for carrying them into opeiation, must find 
favour with all reflecting minds. It our fcllow-ciU/ens universally 
legard, and put ill practice the lessons he has taught with such 
simplicity and force, they will lay deep and sure the foundations 
of private happiness, and public security. I would respecllully 
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commend the author, and his labours m this field of usefulness, to 
the notice of the governor, and the mombeis ol (he legislature of 
Pennsylvania. 

Roberts Vadt. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 5, 1835, 


If these principles he correct,—as every good c 1 t 17 .cn must admit 
they are,—then is this book, by Mr, .1.0, Taylor,of vast uiipoitanee 
to our community. Its ami and design are to further the progress 
of national education, on the best principles, and in the best piacti- 
cal manner. Its name, The Dost 1 tet School, is humble and un¬ 
assuming. But it is peculiarly attractive. It is by the District 
School that the great mass of the people is to be illumined. Only 
let parents, teachers, and our legislators study this book, as it truly 
deserves to be studied, and a new impulse cannot tail to be given 
to our state and national education. And, thence, our republic 
will derive fresh nourishment, and strength, from the supcnoi edu¬ 
cation of the risirfg generation. 

The object, therefore, of Mr. Taylor’s book cannot he sufficiently 
applauded. And we do not hesitate emphatic ally to say, that lie 
has done ample justice to it. It exhibits a master’s "View of the 
best mode of attaining the end proposed by our schools, and a rich 
experience 111 the whole matter; and it is expressed 111 a clear and 
forcible style. We therefore beg leave earnestly to iccommend his 
hook to every parent, to every teacher, and to every legislatoi and 
patriot who study the best interests of our common country. 

William C. Bbowslee, D,D. 


“ Ill teachers’ seminaries, Taylor’s ‘ District School’ should he 
used as a reading-book, lor the double purpose of improvement 111 
reading the English language, and for becoming familiar with the 
most impioved mode of instruction, and the host rules of school 
government.”— Report of a Committee of the Regents 0 / the Uni¬ 
versity of the State of jCeto Cork on the Education of Common 
School Teachers, Albany, 1835. 
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Palis, Dec. 30, 1834. 

Dear Sir ,—I have just finished a perusal of the excellent book— 
“The District School’'—you have had the kindness to send to me. 
Its subject is one of the very highest importance; and you have 
treated it in a manner that evinces a close observation of the prac¬ 
tice, as welt as a profound knowledge of the principles and theory 
on which it is founded and your work is one of those which I 
think most calculated to produce extensive mid permanent good. 

Edwaiu) Livim^stox, 

Letter to the autho/. Minister to France. 


ft E C O MMEN DAT 10NS OF THE PIIESS. 

“Wi cannot bestow higher piaise upon the District School, 
than by expressing the opinion that the cause of education would 
he gieatly promoted by its general diffusion, and that it ought to 
be in the hands of e\ery parent and teacher in this wide republic. 
* * * * Wo have been so copious in our extracts, that out readers 
arc now prepared to form their own judgment of the \ery Clevel¬ 
and useful woik under consideration. It is with unfeigned plea¬ 
sure that we learn from the prelace, that to the cause of education 
our author has consecrated his talents, Ins attainment- and his 
futuie life. The eause has gained much in acquiring so intelligent, 
skilful, and practical an advocate.”— Monthly Fournal of Edina - 
tion , Pi incetpn. 

“ We hate looked over this volume with uncommon interest. 
It is full of good thoughts and useful suggestions, on the importance 
of common schools, to a country like ours, on the detects which 
abound in them, and their sources, and on the means of improung 
and clc\atmg them. Nor is it the least commendation of the work, 
that it breathes tlnoughout a truly Christian spirit. The style is 
simple, intelligible, and forcible.”—. hncruan . Inncils of Education 
and Inbtrm tion , /ioston. 


I', 
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“ The ‘ District School’ is a volume of great value, both m its 
design and execution, and we sineeiely commend this volume to 
all who desire that national education should with uk lie a tiutll, 
'and not a 11101 'e statutory piovision, rendered nugatory, if not mis¬ 
chievous, by the manner m which it is executed.”— New York 
American, Sept. 27. 

“This admirable volume, of which we have spoken befoie more 
than once, is now out, and we again commend it to general circu¬ 
lation.”—. Yew York American, Oct. 18, 1834. 

“One of the most important works that have come from the 
press is the duodecimo (.136 pages) entitled the • District School,’ 
by J. Orville Tayloi. The improvement of elementary education 
is the purpose of the autlioi, and he has followed it out in all the 
proper details, with the ability of an intelligent and most zealous 
observer.”— The National Gazette awl jMnary Ilegislei. 

“ It is with sincere pleasure that we recommend the perusal of 
Mr. Taylor’s book to parents, teachers, and especially to the trus¬ 
tees and superintendents of oui school«. Every citizen should lead 
it who values either the wellnre ol Ins own ollsprmg, oi the salva¬ 
tion of the republic .”—New Yolk O'naver. 

“The object of the ‘District School’ is most important—to raise 
the character of the district school by explaining the dilhcull but 
most useful and honourable duties ot the schoolmaster, and the 
relative responsibilities of teacher-, pupils, and parents. The 
nature and bearings of moral education form a piomment feature 
.in the work. Such a volume has been long needed.”— The 
Churchman - 

“The ‘District School’ that wc mentioned the other day is an 
admirable woik on elementary education, and should bo read by 
every parent and teacher in the Union.”— Albany Daily Adver¬ 
tiser. 

“ The ‘ District School,’ by J Orville Taylor.—This is an in¬ 
structive work, and a delightful one, too. The author has a high 
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sense of the ludicrous, a keen eye for defects; and he has observed 
so closely, and described so faithfully, that he has not only mado 
an eminently useful book, hut one full of amusement. The stylo 
is pure and perspicuous, and the thought always luminous, and 
frequently eloquent, * * * With the most useful instructions, the 
author constantly unites either amusement of anecdote or the charm 
of poetical style anil thought.”— The J\'ew Yolk Mm or. 

“ The style of the ‘ District School’ is simple, intelligible, appro¬ 
priate, correct, and forcible, and the author displays much ac¬ 
quaintance with the condition of common education. We regard 
the general circulation of this work as highly desirable, for it will 
cairyto every reader a largo amount of important truths, many 
sound views of education, and an incitement 10 exertion in its pro¬ 
motion, which must produce some good cfiects.”— jVtm York 
Daily Advertiser. 

“ No work which we have seen appears to ne so well calculated 
for extensive edect on our schools, and it will bo a public benefit 
to every state in the Union, if it is widely diffused and read m every 
town and village.”— Daily Advertiser. 

“ We ask that tins book, by Mr. Taylor, may be read by parents 
—first, carefully read, and welt digested, and secondly, we reemn-' 
mend that every man and woman m this city may buy a' copy 
theieot, and study it well. It is a duty that parents and teachers 
owe children and society.”—7'Ac f.Tinted Stales Gazette. 

“The ‘District School’—We most cheerfully recommend this 
hook to our readers. It treats on the subject of elementary m- 
stiuction, such as should be imparted m our common schools. It 
comes'recommended by President Duer, and other distinguished 
individuals; but it is its owh best recommendition, as it beats an 
important and deeply interesting subject with much ability, in a 
plain and forcible style.”— Christian Advocate and Journal. 

“ Among all the hooks, essays, and pamphlets that have recently 
appeared on this most important subject, we have seen none that 
appears to us,to combtno so much of good common sense with tine 
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philosophy. The work is evidently the result of bound .sense, much 
experience, and careful thought, and ought to be seriously read and 
studied by every parent and teacher throughout the Union.”— 
Jlnptist Repository. 

“ The * District School.’—In this work Mr. Taylor displays gieat 
and accurate knowledge, and throws out a multitude of useful and 
judicious suggestions, in language singularly clear, succinct, and in¬ 
telligible. ifis hook is calculated to do much good, anjl we should 
rejoice to know that it was extensively read and its hints universally 
adopted.”— The A'ew York Times. 

“ We pereeivt*' that Mr. Taylor’s work comes before the world 
under the auspices of high authority, with a list of names appended 
which justify a most exalted opinion of its merit and capacity for 
usefulness, and a testimonial of still greater weight, il possible, in 
a Preface, written by one whose ability to judge theie can be no 
question, and whose high character is such, that the fact ol his 
taking so much interest in the work is both a high compliment 
and the best certificate of excellence.”— J\'eiv'York Gazette and 
General*ldvertiser. 

“The ‘Distnct School’ is addressed to parents, teachers, and 
legislators. The work is evidently the result Qf experience and 
close observation, and contains many valuable hints on the subject 
of Which it ticats, which are worthy of the attention of all m 
.anywa) connected with the business or having the direction of 
the system of common school education. It is highly iccom- 
mcndeil, and can scarcely fail to command attention.' Jll- 
bany jh gits. 

“ The writer of tne ‘ District School’ appears to possess a full 
knowledge of the important subject of education ; and his remarks 
on the duties of parents, the qualification of teachers, sdiool-disci- 
plinc, the advantages of knowledge, &c., are distinguished by sound 
sense and weighty arguments. The style i<, puie and perspicuous, 
and the reasonings of the author eloquent and mstiuctive.”— Sa¬ 
turday Evening Post. 
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“ TIh' highest prune is due to Mr. Taylor for the clearness-and 
simplicity of lus statements and reasonings. there is no parade of 
learning, no assumption of profundity, but simply a plain and 
perfectly intelligible exposition of the thoughts and conclusions of 
a clear-headed man, who has taken pains to acquire knowledge of 
his subject.”— Morning Courier and JYcui York- Enquirer. 

“ We have looked into this volume with no ordinary interest. 
~It enters into the subject of practical education with .the spirit 
and intelligence of one deeply -solicitous for the welfare of the 
rising generation. Whatever can add to their dignity, as moral 
and social beings, and to the happiness of their country, is re¬ 
garded by the author as claiming the attention of all those who 
have the direction of elomentary instruction. Ills book appears 
'to lie the issue of a heartfelt concern for the improvement of our 
schools; and from the practical acquaintance which he manifests, 
and the good feeling in winch lie writes, his volume, we think, 
should he in the library of every family where there are children 
to be educated, and m the hands of every teacher.”— Providence 
Journal. 

“ The subject ably discussed in the ‘ District School’ is one of 
great linpoitance to all—to parents, to children, to eiti/.ens as 
members of the community, and to the mteicst and stability of our 
republican government and institutions.”— Southern Religious 
Telegraph. ' 

“ The 1 District School.’—The topics ticated of in this volume 
are of vital importance, the style in which they arc treated is 
familiar, and the book should be thoroughly.examined by parents, 
teachers, and all who are interested ill tile cause of freedom and 
education.”— Eailij ./ltlas. 

“ This is a work which recommends itself, and should lie found 
in the hands of every person interested in the education of youth. 
The wnter has indulged in no mysterious, metaphysical jaigon. 
He has not committed the too common fault of stringing together 
words without meaning, nor attempted to lead the mind into the 
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visionary and boundless expanse of dieamy speculation; nor yet, 
to talk learned nonsense to mystify a subject, requiring to bo 
illustrated by plain common sense. Though strictly philosophi¬ 
cal, the positions assumed by Mr, Taylor are founded on the 
plainest facts, the correctness of which every intelligent mind will 
acknowledge without hesitation, and the arguments by which 
they are sustained, and the conclusions arrived at, are so perfectly 
simple as not lie mistaken, and so extremely forcible as to defy 
contradiction. The ‘ Distnct School’ is precisely wlut it pur- 
poits to be. It embraces every tiling connected with the subject. 
It portrays the nund and character of a parent as it should be. 
It points out the mode of treatment indispensable, in order to 
make the infant mind the miniature resemblance of the well-cul- 
tixatoil and virtuous intellect of maturer years. It delineates the 
chaiacter and qualifications of the good teacher, and describes the 
manner 'in which he may roar up good scholars, and furnish 
society, with good members. It also tells you of the opposite 
character, teaches you how to know him, and gives you the all- 
nnportunt reasons why you should avoid him. Nor is it the least 
impoitanl jiart of this work, that it imparts correct ideas of what 
should be the qualifications of school-committees, of the nature 
and extent of their important duties, of the high responsibility 
whn li rests upon them, and the manner in which they should 
discharge then trust Finally, the ‘ District School’ is a com¬ 
plete manual for parents, teachers, and school-committees, and 
we hail it as a work well calculated to produce a most beneficial 
result in the work of education, "so highly essential to the peace 
and happiness of our country, and the safety of her constitution.”— 
JPl ovidence Republican Jlevald. . 


a The undersigned have examined, with peculiar satisfaction, a 
woik entitled “The District School, by J. Orville Taylor.” The 
work is not restricted to common schools, but treats of education 
upon a scale,.which renders it equally instructive to all classes of 
citizens, and in our opinion a most desirable aid to all who are 
chaiged in any way with the instruction of the young. We are, 
persuaded that the \ierusal of this treatise will work a reform m the 
prevailing systems of education. With this impression, we desire 
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to see it in tho hands of every person, who feels either a Christian 
or- philanthropic interest in the rising generation. 

Signed, 

E. W. Baldwin, Pastor of Seventh Presbyterian Church, 

Geo Benedict, Pastor of tho Union Baptist Church, 

James Milnor, D.D., Rector of St George’s Church, 
Gaudinlr SehiN'o, D. D., Pastor of Brick Presbyterian Church. 
Jonjr N. McLeod, Pastor of tho Second Asso. Ref. Presbyterian 
Church, 

H. G. Ludlow, Pastor of Eighth Presbyterian Church, 

W». R. Williams, Pastor of St. Philip’s Church. 

Lot Jones, Rector of Church of Epiphany, 

T homas Be W itt, Pastor of Dutch Reformed Church, 

J. F. Sc h no edeii, Rector of Trinity Church, 

Chadles G. Somers, Pastor of South Baptist Church, 

John WoonnniDUK, Pastor,of Bowery Presbyterian Church, 
Jacob Buoduead, D. D., Pastor of Broome-st Dutch Reformed 
Church, 

D. Lansikl, D. D., Pastor of Free Third Presbyterian Church, 
Theodore Wmour, Pastor of African Church, 

Erskjne MAso.NvPastor of Blcecker-st Presbyterian Church, 
Daxiel Dewxne, Methodist Episcopal, 

I, P. Baiaro, Rector of St. Clement’s Chureli, 

T. MiElrov, Pastor of Scotch Presbyterian Church, 

Thomas 'J'vh.l, D. D., Rector ol Christ Church, 

T- House Tailoh, Rector ot Grace Church, 

Gideon Lee, Ex-Mayor of tho City of New York, 

I, am BERT Sux bam, Alderman, 

Jeremiah Vaniienssellaer, M. D , 

Hen lir J. Anderson, Professor m Columbia College. 




PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION- 


In preparing for the press the third edition of 
the “District School,” I considered its popularity 
to be such as to make it a duty for me to rewrite 
the whole work. This I have done, rejecting some 
parts, condensing others, and adding much that is 
valuable in the form of notes, taken from several 
able and recent writers on the subject of education. 
I have also made an addition of two entire new 
chapters,—No. VII. advocating seminaries for teach¬ 
ers, and No. XIX. urging the study of natural history 
in our common schools. I have likewise, from the 
advice of many intelligent friends, divided the book 
into paragraphs, that it may be used in schools as a 
readingxlass-book Although three thousand copies 
of the District School have been sold in four months, 
it is sincerely hoped that the present improved 
edition will render the work still more acceptable 
and useful. 


The Author. 
3 
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r S T ew York,'Oct. 1st, 1834. 

Vo Johx Duer, e s "“" 

•Sir, 

* Permit me to submit to your consideration tli6 printed sheets of 
a work, which contains the results of some personal examination 
into our elementary schools. Should the work meet your approba¬ 
tion, suffer me to request you to confer a favour on the cause of 
general education, by contributing to the “ District School” a short 
preface. Yours with high regard, 

J. Orville Taylor. 


Sir ,—I have read your book with great pleasure; if the enclosed 
remarks will meet your views, they are at your service. 

Yours with esteem, 

Ion n Dun. 


PREFACE. 

It is to parents, teachers, and legislators, that this 
work is addressed; and on the minds of those who 
will read it with' the necessary attention it cannot 
fail to make a most salutary impression. The title 
is modest and unpretending; the style, though emi¬ 
nently clear and forcible, plain and unlaboured ; and 
the subjects of which it treats, and well and ably 
treats, are of the very highest importance,—far 
more important than the topics which arc usually 
discussed in our halls of legislation, and which, 
dignified by the eloquence of statesmen, and exag- 
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gerated by the arts of popular declaimers, have 
sometimes fixed th'e attention, and agitated the pas¬ 
sions, of the whole community. . 

The reflections of the author arc evidently the 
combined result of learning, experience, and exten¬ 
sive and accurate observation ; and he writes with 
that earnest simplicity which is the never-failing 
proof of sincerity, and which, it may be hoped, will 
transfer to the minds of his readers a portion of his 
own generous and disinterested zeal,—his zeal in the 
cause of public improvement and general happiness, 
—the cause to which he has consecrated his talents, 
his attainments, and his future life. 

Entertaining this sense of the value of his work, 
I have felt it a duty to comply with the request of 
the author by contributing this brief preface; nor 
have I been unwilling, I confess, to connect my 
name with a publication which, should its circulation 
be as extensive as it may, and ought to lie, will mark 
an era in the history of public instruction. 

To enforce the duty and necessity of extending 
to all Ihe benefits of education, in the full and true 
sense of the term,—to e.rpotc the dejects of the 
system of primary instruction which now prevail--,— 
and to suggest some of the appropriate remedies, 
is the design of the work. - On some of the subor¬ 
dinate topics of discussion difforeneesof opinion may, 
and will exist; but all who are competent to judge, 
and will give their due attention to the facts which 
this book discloses, must unite in the conclusion, 
that our present system of popular education is radi¬ 
cally defective. 
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It is on this point chiefly that the public- mind 
requires to be'disabused ; it is in relation to this that 
there exists—I speak especially of this state—a very 
general delusion. We are told that under the foster¬ 
ing patronage of 'the government, more than half a 
million of children arc taught in our common schools, 
—our pride, as citizens of the Empire State, is grati : 
fled, and we content ourselves with"the general state¬ 
ment, omitting to inquire into the character and 
value of the instruction which is thus imparted. 

- We know not, for we care not to know, that it is 
in truth so imperfect and scanty as hardly to deserve 
the name even of elementary,—that it is unconnected 
with any thing resembling moral discipline or the 
formation of .character,—that the teachers, inex¬ 
perienced, transitory, snatched up for the occasion, 
arc paid by salaries which hardly exceed the wages 
of the menial servant or the common labourer,— 
and that, as a necessary consequence, ignorant and 
disqualified, they arc perhaps even oveipaid by the 
pittance which they rccehe. 

Yet it is m such schools and by such instructors 
that thirty-eight out of forty of the children of the 
nation arc, as wc phrase it, educated. We have 
lived in a pleasing delusion ; but it is time we should 
awake. It is time that we should cease to boast of 
the superior intelligence of the American people, as 
compared with that of the population of the Old 
World; we must no longer refer to our common 
schools as furnishing at once the evidence and ex¬ 
planation of the asserted fact It cannot he con¬ 
cealed, and ought not to he denied, that under one 



of tlie most arbitrary governments of Europe, (des¬ 
potic in its form, but in its fire,sent administration 
most enlightened and paternal,) the children of all, 
even of the meanest peasant in the kingdom, aio 
receiving, in their village and parish schools, more 
varied and solid, and in every sense, valuable in¬ 
struction, than any of our schools, I had almost said- 
academies, are accustomed or competent to furnish ! 
The fact is certain: what reflections must it suggest 
to the minds of Americans who truly honour and 
love their country and its institutions !* 

It is to parents and teachers, as already stated, 
that the exhortations of the author are principally 
directed, and it is from their voluntary exertions 
.that he expects that, reform, the necessity of which 
he has so clearly established. Looking to the 
•models of Germany and France, no “system of 
public instruction” has yet been organized in any of 
the states, and in none has the appropriate work of 
legislation been more than commenced. 

I do not hesitate to avow the belief, that without 
regulations far more extensive than have yet been 
introduced,—a control far more enlightened and 
constant than has yet been exercised,—and fiscal aid 
far more ample than has yet been afforded, it is vain 

* The admirable report of M. Cousin to the French govern¬ 
ment, “.On the State of Public Instruction in Prussia,” the 
publication of which has excited so lively an interest in Europe 
as well as in France, has been lately translated by Mrs. Austin, 
the authoress of the very best translation in the English lan¬ 
guage,—that of “The Tour of a German Prince.” This re¬ 
port, together with the admirable preface of Mrs. Austin, ought 
without delay to be republished m this cQuntry. 
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to expect that the character of our common schools 
can he truly and permanently improved. It is con¬ 
ceded by all that nothing can be done without com¬ 
petent teachers, and such teachers, in the number , 
and of the qualifications required, we can never have, 
unless they arc properly trained , and pioperly ex¬ 
amined, and watched , and controlled , and, above all, 
properly rewarded. 

Neither the districts, nor the towns, generally 
speaking, are willing or even able to select or reward 
such teachers, and still less to prepare them for their 
functions, and direct them in their labours. If good 
is to be done, we must bring pur minds as soon as 
possible to the confession of the truth, that the edu¬ 
cation of the people, to be effectual, must here as 
elsewhere, to a great extent, be the work of the 
state ; and that an expense, of which all should feel 
the necessity, and all xx ill share the benefit, must, m 
a just proportion, be borne by all. 

It is true that the public mind must lie prepared 
for legislative action, and the be'ief of the value of 
that education which alone merits the name, muft 
be far more pervading and serious than it now 
is, before legislatures will have either the inclina¬ 
tion or the courage to act. 

The dissemination of this book, and of the truths* 
which it contains, will tend thus to prepare the 
public mind, to produce the right state of feeling 
and of thought ; for assuredly it. will not be read in 
vain by parents who are such in heart and in con¬ 
science, not in name merely. 

There arc some truths which it may be painful to 
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confess, yet are most necessary to be known. To 
the reflecting and the candid it will not seem ex¬ 
travagant to say that the chief source of the evils, 
the disorders, the crimes which afflict society, is to 
be found in the heartless indifference of the higher 
classes, the rich, the educated, the refined, towards 
the comfort and well-being of those they term or 
deem their inferiors,' and their consequent neglect 
of the intellectual and moral improvement of those 
who always have been, and would seem by the order 
of Providence, always must be, the most numerous 
class—those who depend on their daily labour for 
their daily support. 

It is this neglect, the alienation it produces, the 
ignorance if perpetuates, the vices it fosters, which 
leave marked the bioad line of separation, on the 
one side, of which arc the few, indolent, disdainful, 
proud, on the other the many, restless, envious, dis¬ 
contented. It is this which keeps the minds of a 
multitude in a constant state of irritation, and which, 
when the base demagogue seeks to array the poor 
against the rich, collects the crowd of his willing 
auditors, and arms him with his dreaded power. 

It is this which caused the atrocities of the French 
Revolution, and which deepens and darkens the 
cloud that now hangs over England. It is this 
neglect—the grand crime of civilized and Christian 
society, which, in every country, sooner or later, 
and in none more certainly than in our own, if con¬ 
tinued, is destined to meet a fearful retribution. 

-Here most emphatically is it true, that the people 
must be raised to the level of their rights and duties, 
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must be made the safe depositaries of the povvci 
which they possess, or in the history of other repub¬ 
lics we may read our own fate;—first, lawless anar¬ 
chy—next, the calm which fear and the bayonet 
produce—the calm of military despotism. 

How then are these evils to be prevented?—this 
fate to be averted ? I answer, all that is odious, all 
that is dangerous in the distinctions which the free 
acquisition and the lawful enjoyment of propci ty 
must always create, will soon vanish, and all classes 
be united in the enduring bonds of sympathy and 
gratitude, when the-rich (I include all who have the 
leisure of means to bestow) shall understand and 
feel that it is their paramount duty to improve the 
physical and elevate the moral condition gf their 
fellow-beings, or, to express nearly the whole in one 
word—to educate the poor. 

Let those on whom the burden ought fo fall will¬ 
ingly assume—cheerfully sustain it, and there will 
be no further obstacle to the action of the legisla¬ 
ture, no further difficulty in organizing a systeth 
effectual, permanent, universal. All that has been 
done in Prussia, and is about to be done in France, 
may be done here, and neither the patriot, the phi¬ 
lanthropist, nor the Christian can desire more. 

J. D. 
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“ A general History of the Spanish and Portuguese Peiunsul i is a groat d< 
eideratum in our language, and we are glad to s< o it begun under such favor ibte 
auspices We have seldom met with a narrnfive winch fixds attention more 
stf idily and bears the reader’s nund along more pleasantly ’ 

“ In the volumes before us tlieie is uuquestion ible evidence of capacity for 
the task, and research m the execution — US Journal 
“ Of course this work can be but an abridgment; but we know not where so 
much ability his been shown in condensation It is unequalled and likely 
Jong to rein nn so * * We were convinced on the publication of the first veil 
ume, that it was no common cnmpii ition, manufactured to order, we were pre 
pared to announce it as a very v Unable addition to our literature * * * Our 
last words must be, heartily to recommend it to our rtadus "—Athcnccum. 

HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. 

“ Like the preceding historical numbers of this valuable publication, it 
abounds with interesting detiils illustrative of the habit* character and pollt 
ical complexion of the people and country it describes , and afford* in the small 
ppapt} of one volume, a digest of all the important facts which in more elaborate 
histpries, opeupy fiv^ times the space ’’— Evening Post 



* FRENCH AND SPANISH. 

IJY A. KOLMAR. 

A COLLECTION 6* COLLOQUIAL PHRASES on every 
Topic necessary lo maintain Conversation, arrange d under ditlbr- 
eut heads, with nume.ous remarks oil the pern 1 mr pronunciation 
and use of various words—Hie wliolp so disposed as considerably, 
to facilitate tire acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmak. One voi 18ino. 

A SELECTION ov ONE HUNDRED PERRTN’S FABLES, 
accompanied by a Key, containing’ tjio text, a literal and free 
(i.insl ition, tnranged in such a manner as to point out the differ¬ 
ence between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared with those of the 
English. « 

Les AVENTURES m: TELEMAQUE pah FENELON, ac¬ 
companied by a Key to the first eight books; containing like the 
Fables—the Text—a Literal—anil B’ree Translation , intended as 
a^Sequel to the Fables. 

The cxpicssion figured pronunciation * is above employed to express that the 
words i» Ihe-Jiey to the brexteh babies are spelt ami divided as tin v are piommmcd 
It is what Walker has clout tit hi > Critical Pronouncing Dictionary jor instance, 
he indicates the pronunciation, oj the woul euoui'h hit dn iding and spelling it thus, 
e nuf In the s a mo manner I indicate the pronunciation of the icoid compt'ucnt 
thus kon t' As the unde rstanding of the Jigmetl pronunciation of Walklk re 
quiics the student to be acquainted with the pmmtue sounds ij the 1 nphsh voiech, 
Jip must likewise lujore he ran uxidirstavd tin limned pronmin ttum oj the breach 
make himself acquainted with the ‘20 prvntv c sounds oj the b tench i owols 7 his 
any i titilhguit person can get from a native, or from anybody i oho reads breach 
well , m a Jew houis 

A COMP PETE TREATISE on the GENDERS of FRENC.II 
NOUNS; m a small pamphlet of fourteen pages. 

This litt’e work, which is the most complete of the kiwi, is the. 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to eveiy 
learner. 

ALE THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR and IR¬ 
REGULAR, in-a small volume. 

The veibs ihe to be, avon lo hive, jtarler to speak finir to finish, rcccvoir 
lo riVcit (*, vtnclrc to sell, hut lo rise, se Inert portu to bo well,' s’<m alter 
to go away, are hue all conjugated through —affix matt vet if — negatively — 
inlettogaftuly —*m<l negative h/ and inter toe ain)ehj —an nrmngem< nt which 
will greatly fuihtate the scholar in his learning the French verbs, and 
which will tene the mister the trouble of evpl uning over and over ogam 
what may be much more easily lcimcd from books thus leaving him more 
lime to give Ins pupil, during the lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
found in books,kut which must be learned from a master 

NEUMAN’S SPANISH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, in one vol 16mo. 



FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 


The FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, constructed upon an ori¬ 
ginal plan: Being a Companion to tlie Knoyclopa'iiia Ameri¬ 
cana, Cabinet Cyeloptedia, Family Libiary, Cabinet Library, &c. 
This. Atlis comprises, in a volume of the Family Librhry , «i/o, nearly 100 Mips 
and Tables which piosont equal to fifty 'J'kovvapd Names 0} Places, a body 
of lutonmtnm three times as t\teasive as that supplied by tin* generality of 
Quarto Atlases ' > 

-Opinions of the Public Journals, 

“This beautiful and mo 1 -' twful little volume,” saya the J iternrv Gazette 
“is a pi rfi r t puturi ut '.(game containing a v*i«t wun at geographical infer 
niittign A iin»r« instructive little piece lit or a gift bitter calculated lo be long 
pr< sc reed an l * A im n f rred to could not !>l offered to 1 evorui youth of eitln i 
se\ Its chiftpiicss vu must add is another recommendation, for, although 
this elegant publication cent mis ltK) he tutilul eugr icings jt is issued it a puce 
that t in hi no oh-i n h to its bung pi or uri d bvcvc r> p m ntnmi Inc ml to youth 
‘ 'J his All is fir surpasses my thing of the kn d which we have seen, and is 
intuic to suit the pop dir librmus w hie h Dr Lirdntr and Mr Murray are now 
sending into eve r\ 1 unity lti *h cnipm —Monthly Rcucw 

‘ L-' very ingenious, until id of an uige incut secures to the geographical stu 
dent the informitioiTfor which hitherto he has boen obliged to rcsoit to works 
of the lirgi st dimensions —Athnurvm 
■* This mini iturc and bivautiful Atlas is likely to su pci seek for general pur 
poses, mips of a m >r< c xptn^ive and elubornte ibameti r It appi nrs to us to 
answer the double purpose of c vorrlsnSg the attention, while it imprints all that 
is important in Geo 'rnphy on the memorv ’ -~-Atlas 
* T he workmanship is among the best of the kind we hive ever w itnessed ’— 
Examiner 

' It contains all the information to be derived from the moat expensive and 
unwieldy Atlas —York (Jouranl 

HISTORY -OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND, IN 
1688 . comprising a View of the Reign of James II., from his 
accession, to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange. By the 
late Right lion Sir James Mackintosh. And completed to 
the Settlement of the Crown, by the Editor. To which is pre¬ 
fixed, a Notice of the Lite, Writings, and Stleches of Sir 
James Mackintosh. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ Wc arc at IcnfMll gratified by the appearance of ttue lone looked for work 
from the pen oPSir Jaims Mrukinto-h Highly gifted by nature A < ply n uii, 
and singularly accomplished, tlio view of one of tile most memorable epochs in 
English histyry could not have been umkrtakA.ii bv any man of a capacity to do 
it justice in cveiy respectrsuperior to this c nunc ut individual "—Lit Gazette 
“In every page v\e perceive the anxiety of the historian to hold the ba¬ 
lance of justice with unfaltering hand, and to watch its slightest vibrations ” 
—Athmaum 

“The Sequel is highly honourable to the industry and talents of its author; 
and the Prcf.doiy Memoir is very well written Altogether, the volume 
possesses a stc rlmg character, too rare at this period of evanescent publica¬ 
tions”— j Lit Gazette. 

LIFE OF THE UEV. GEORGE CIIABBE, LL.B., with his 
Letters and Journals, together with his Posthumous Poems. 
Edited by his Son. In 2 neat volumes. 







Ke\v. Work*, published bjr Carey, Leaf & Blanchard* 


' JgRIDGJEWATEtt TREATISES. 


Tliis series of Treatises is published under the following circum¬ 
stances:-— 

The Right Honorable and Rev. Francis Henry, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of- February, 1825; lie directed certain trus¬ 
tees therein named, to invest m the public funds, the sum of eight 
thousand pounds sterling; this sum, with the accruing dividends 
thereon, to be held at the disposal of the President, for the time being, 
of the Royal Society of London, to be-paid to the aprson or persons 
nominated by him. The Testator farther directed, that the person or 
persons selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print and publish one thousand copies of a Work, on the Power, Wis¬ 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation; illustra¬ 
ting such woik, by all reasonable arguments, as, for instance, the va¬ 
riety and formation of God’s creatures in tho Aimrial, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; the effect of digestion, and, thereby, of conver¬ 
sion ; the construction of the hand of ma% and an infinite variety of 
other arguments ; as also by disco\cnes, ancient and modern, in arts, 
sciences, and the Whole extent of hteiaturc. - > 

lie desired, moreover, that the'pi ©fits arising from tho sale of the 
Works so published, should be paid to the authois of the works. 

'Rio late President of the Royal Society, Davies Giibfrt, Esq. re¬ 
quested the assistance of-his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the best mode of 
carrying into effect, the intentions of the Testator. Acting with their 
advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connect¬ 
ed with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises m the different branches of the ‘ 
subjects here stated:— 

I. Tho Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec¬ 
tual Constitution of Man, by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. I)., Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

II. Tire adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man, by John Kion, Mr D., F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine 
m the University ofOxford. 

III. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Wm, Whowcll, M. A., F. R.S, Fel¬ 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

IV. The hand: its mechanism and vital endowments as evincing 
design, by Sir Charles Bell, K. II., F. R. S. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
Fellow of and'Secretary to the Royal Society. 

VI. Geology and Mineralogy, by tho Rev. Wm. Buckland, D. D., 
F. R. S., Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. 

VII. The History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals, by the Rev. 
|Wm. Fhby, M.A., F.R.S. 


New Works, published by Corey, Lea, dfe IS lane hard. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. , * 

_ - ’-4k - ‘ 

VIII Chemistry, Meteorology, end the Function of Digestion, by 
Wm Frout, M.D..F.R.S. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. William Wke- 
well, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge , being Part lit of the Bridgowater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In ono vol. I2mo. 

“ It is a work of profound investigation deep research, distinguished alike 
for the culm Christian spirit which breathes throughout and the sound irre 
sistiblu argumentation which is stamped on every page "— Daily Intelli 
genter 

L( t Works like tint before us be widely disseminated find the belli active 
and ingenious cneipies of n Ii n ion boim t by tin ie e<|u illy sagacious alert and 
resolute and the most timid of the m my who d< pend upon the few need not 
fear the host that coini s with subtle steps to steal their taith away ’ —JV* X 
A mn tcan 

* lliat the devoted spirit of the work isj most exemplary that we li tve here 
and tin le found or fancied room for cavil only pn adventure because we have 
h< en unable to follow the author through the prodigious range of Ins philo 
sophical sum y—and m a word that the work b< fort us would have made the 
reputation of any other man, and may well maintain even tint ot I’robssor 
Whowell — Metropolitan 

‘ lie has succeeded admirably in laying a bioad found a ion m the light of 
n itnre, lor the reception of the in ir glonou' tmihsof revelation, and has 
pro IucmI a work wtll < ihul ited to di^ipite the* delusions of scepticism and 
mil klity and to coufnin tin bduvu in his futh '—Chari ston Councr 
“The kuowji talents and high reputation of tin mthor gave an earnest of 
e\ct lienee and nobly has Mr Whewt 11 redec med the pledge —In conclusion 
*\e li ivi no h sitation in & iv mg th it the present is one ot the best work9 of 
us kind *}nd adimr lhly adapted to ttm cud propost d, as such, wc cordially 
rcionmn nd it to our rt ultra — London Lit Gazette 
It is a work of ln a h eharacter — Boston Lccorder 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO TIIC PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN, 
principally with rcti irnce to the supply of his wants, and the 
exorcise of his intellectual faculties By John Kidd, M I), 
F R S, Regius Professoi of Medicine m the University of 
Oxford, being Part II of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness »f God, as manifested m the 
Cieation. In one vol 12mo 

“It is ably wutten and rcpl te both with interest and instruction The 
diffusion of such work 1 ' cannot fail to bo ittc nded with the happiest eltecta in 
justiiying tlu'w lys of Cod to man and illu'-tratmg the wisdom and good 
ness of the Creator byniguments which appeal irresistably both to the r< ason 
and the fcelitigs Few can understand abstract reasoning and still fewer rel 
ish it or will listen to it. but in this work the purest triviality ami the kindli 
est feelings arc inculcated through thw medium of agreeable and useful infor 
mation ”— Balt Gaz 

“ It should be in the handa of every individual who feol* disposed to^vndi 
cate the ways of God to man 1 •— JV* Y Com Adv j 



New Works, published by Ci>rey, Lea, & Blanchard. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY; AND THE FUNGTIONS 
OF DIGESTION, considered with reference to Natural The¬ 
ology, by William Prout, M. D. F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, being part eight of the Bridgewater 
Treatises oil the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
manifested m the Creation. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ For depth ol investigation, extent of lcsearehand cogency of reasoning, 
this work will not sutler in comparison with any othei of this adninablo 
series The deductions from the promises are strong and conclusive, and 
bear the impress of a calm, philosophic, and truly Christian spirit The 
valuable scientific knowledge that may bo denved hom the Bridgewater 
Treatises, independent of their grand design—the illustration of the power, 
wisdom, and guodnc«? of Cod, as manifested in the creation—should secure 
them a wide circulation ”—Ball Gazelle. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NATURE TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. By the ltcv Thomas Chalmers, D. I)., being 
Part I. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in Creation.' In 1 vol. 12mo. 

“The volumes belotc ««■ aie every, way worthy of their subject. It 
would seem almost supeieiognlory to pass any judgment on the style of a 
writer so cciebiaied as llr Plniftnois. lie is well known as a logician not 
to be baffled by any difficulties, as one Who boldly grapples with his theme, 
and brings every energy pf lnv « bar and noivous intellect into tho field. 
INo sophistry escapes his eagle vis.on—no argument that could either 
enforce or illustrate his subject is loft untouched Oui literature owes a 
deepdebtof giatitude to tlic author of these adtimablc volumes.”-- JLU. Gaz 

THE HAND ITS MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOW¬ 
MENTS, AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K. Gil, being Part IV. of the Budge water Treatises 
, on the Power, Wisdom, and* Goodness of God, as manifested : 
in the Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 

“In the present treatise it is a matter of the warmest satisfaction to find 
an anatomist of Sir Charles Bell’s great eminent e, professing his contempt 
for the late fashionable doctrines of materialism held by 90 many anato¬ 
mists, and now coming foivvard to present the fruits of hi* \\ide researches 
and great ability 10 a treatise so lull of cuuous and'interesting matter, 
expressly ml ended to prove, by tho examination of one particular point, 
that design which is imprest on ill 1 pait 3 of various animals which in some 
degree answer the purpose of the Hand ; and has shown that th,e hand is 
not the source of contrivance, nor consequently of man’s superiority, as 
some materialists have maintained 

“To this he has added some very valuable remarks, showing the uses of 
Pam, and he has illustrated the work with a variety of the most admirable 
and interesting wood cuts.”— Bnti&h Magazine. 

ANIMAL ANdVEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with 
rcfc*‘°.»cc x to Natural Theology. By Peter Mark Rogct, M. D. Being 
Treatise five ofi»the Bridgewater Series . illustrated with numerous 



New Works, published by Carey, I<ea, & Blancliard« 


THE PREMIUM, 

. A. PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS: 

Consisting of elegant selections from British and American 
writers of the 19th century. In one small neat volume, ele- 
, gantly bound in morocco ;• with engravings, by Ellis, from de¬ 
signs by Westall and ltichter. 

This work particularly commends- itself to school teachers, pa¬ 
rents, and others, who may be m search.of a volume to pre¬ 
sent to either sox. 

“ A delightful little bouquet of ‘ elegant extracts,’ from the best wnteis of 
proMj and poetry in Great Britain and America The premiums would be a 
pretty present for young ladies, or students, emulous to be noticed or reward¬ 
ed ”— Sentinel • » 

“ It is a collection, or rather let us say, a selection /Of pieces in prose and 
verse, that have real merit, with reference both to style and sentiment* They, 
! are choice, uml will be useful to improve the taste and strengthen tho' morals. 
The author has done a good work, and those who wish to give the most de¬ 
serving a beautiful ami a useful ‘ premium,’ w ill find the work to winch we 
refer altogotlH r suitable”— V S Gazette 
“ Carey, Lea Sc Blanchard have given us a choice selection of gems, from 
the liP’-t popular wnteis of the day, under the above title. It contains arti¬ 
cles fiom the pens of Crolev, Wilson, Byron, Mary llowitt, Mrs. Homans, 
Moore, Hood, Ur Bird, Campbell, Manning, Irving, Webster, Sprague, Brain¬ 
ing, rerciv.il. Sec The volume is a pleasant one, and tlie selections such as 
| their respective authois have no need to be ashamed of.”—JV* >JT. Com Adver • 
tn>pr 

‘ This is a neat volume composed of extracts from the celebrated writers of 
the present century The selections are admirably made, and the work is 
got up with unusual elegance The binding is a beautiful specimen of the 
skill which-has been attained m this important department of book-making. 
The volume is one of rare beauty, and constitutes a cheap, elegant, and ap¬ 
propriate present ”— Daily Intelligencer 
“ A very neat and instructive present foi youth at all seasons Nat. Gaz. 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN P. W. HERSCHEX, F. R. S. &C. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ The present treatise is in no wise inferior to its predecessor it is charac¬ 
terised by the same agreeable and elegant 9tylc, the same facility of illustra 
tion—added to which it possesses unrivalled precision and accuracy of de¬ 
monstration. Avoiding, therefore, the abstruse niceties and the transcendental 
mathematics of the subject, the author lias nevertheless produced a volume 
calculated, we are fully persuaded, to impress upon Ins readers the magnitude 
and importance of the science, and to initiate them in no mean degree into 
its mysteries.”— Lit Gazette 

. Sttcinotvs ot the (CouvH 

OF KING CHARLES THE FIRSfT"*;. 

^ By Lucy Atkin. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 



EDUCATION. 


A New Abridgement of’AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, 
English and ljitin, for the use of Grammar 1 Schools, liy 
John Dymock, LL. D., with Notes, by Chaiu,i5& Antiion. 
I vol. lSlno. 

In this edition are introduced several alterations and improvements, for the 
special purpose of facilitating tlie tabor and increasing the knowledge of the | 
young scholar. 

GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON. B/D. Donncoan. Abridged 
for tin? use of Schools. Iri 1 vol. royal I 81110 , containing above 
BOO pages. 

This work is printed on a handsome distinct type, and contains ns tnlich 
matter as jnany of the larger lexicons, but owing to the form hi winch it i*- 
punted, it is sold tit such pine .is to he within the rc.uhof all students U 
often* more advantages to the voting student than any otlu r lexicon now in iim* 
The vocabulaty is more t xteiiMve and complete—computing ijot only woids 
found hi the classics but also such as are found in^the writings of Ilippocr.it< s 
and the Greek physicians The meanings attached to words by the &evcial 
wiiters are al&o given 

Words are given in alphabetical order in'every poetical and dialectic vaiiety 
The conjugation of vpibs and tlection of nouns are more complete than in 
other lexiconsthe meanings ol words fuller and more cmreel—there being 
first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each distinguished liom the 
metaphorical and idiomatical Phiases are also given when they note any 
peculiarity in signification The etymology ol words is only omitted where it is 
confused or disputed There is nothing left out which the young student would 
find necessary in studying the clav«ie*s and which would enable him to uud< i 
stand the true meaning of a word In •«bort, m this work the essential advan 
tages of a good Dictionary aie combined with those of a good Grammar—udv an 
lages not found in any Cheek and English lexicon now used 

ELEMENTS op MECHANICS. By James Renwick, Esq, 
Piofessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Columbia 
College, N. Y. In Bvo. with numerous Engravings. 

“We think this decidedly the brst treatise on Mechanic*, w hi< h has issued 
fiom the American picas, that we have seen , one, too, that is alike creditable to 
the writer, and to the state ol science in this country ”—American Quaitn/y Rev 

ELEMENTS of OPTICS. By David Brewster. First Amer¬ 
ican edition, with Notes and Additions, by A. D. 13 ache, Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania 18mo. 

“.The author has given pionf of hid well known liuhMrv, and extensive ac 
qiiaiiifance with the results. o( science ju every part of Europe "—Monthly Mag 
“ The subject is, as might be expected, ably treated, and clearly illustrated ”— 
U S Jour 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS 
By tiie Rev. Dionysius Lvrdner, LL. I). F. R. S. &,c. First 
American from the first London edition, with Notes by Ben¬ 
jamin F. Joslin, M D., Piofessor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
College. 

“ It fully HiPlams the favorable opinion we have already expressed as to tins 
valuable compendium of modern ‘-cirnce ”— Lit Oaz 
“ Dr Lnrdner has v.ade a good u«e of Ins acquaintance with the familiar facts 
Which illustrate tl^ principles of science "—Monthly Mag 



I “ It is wntt<*i with a fiill knowledge of the subject, and in n popular style, 
I abow ■iVrtg'iiv practical illustrations of the hbstruse operations of these im- 
I ucitarit sciences S Jour 

U fhfln t irfrT*! - . i . . .. up — 


EDUCATION, 


LESSONS on TJITNOS, intends] to improve Children in the 
Practice of Observation, Reflection, and Description, on the Sys¬ 
tem of 1’fst edited by John Frost, A. M. 

The publishers request the attention of Teachers, School Com¬ 
mittees, and oil who are desirous of improvin'; the methodb of in¬ 
struction, to this work, wtu<his on a plan hitherto unattempted 
by any scliool-lxiok in this country, and which Ins been attended 
with extraouhrury success in England 

The following rematks on the woik are extracted fiom the 
“Quarterly Journal of Education.” 

“1 his little volume is t c»rrt cted mil re corrected idition of lessons actual 
ly given to children mil til m Tiro \ value to wlucli no liook m nle in 

til tlos 1 1 an 1 1 > 1 1 inn hpiii" tlit resultol ictml • xprriiiu nt 1 lit work con 
-t-ts of i mi mix i of I -sons Uivuli I into fit* strus hi ginning w ifh «mhjects 
the mo«t p isy nn I 1 1< lai ut.irv it qradu illy incr jm s m diflicullv i ich -fcLts 
-1 v e tip being ndlpteil to tin liiiiid of t lie child is it if quires tush stolid of 
know ii Iup 

Lvcrv pirt of thpsp les^oni i» interesting to tin iluM h th on account of thr 
nine op riti m into whii IiIih own mind is ii < ,r* J v c i!l< U»> tli m/ntitrrut 

w hi li tin Its-ms in liuji mil il o In the ittrutm nature c f mauv of the 
vi t'rnals w hull form tin Subject of tin IPs oih 1 u tI i fir-t md mo-t th nu nt t 
rv scri tli p ipil i- 1 /iu.f.ht to in ik< aiijitu-i ol his oi« ms of s( ns( 

m 1 1 >« xerti-i In- |udpnn nt so f u onl> i» ri l iti s to ilu «»bjr i ts ih mt him md 
ict oidinglv tlit in itti r brought lx frn him «U tin- -t i n is su< h th it itsi In unis 
prop iti si n bodiscovt rod and ck- ri Ik cl I > wJuld who h is icquircd a tolera 
hi knowledge ot hid mother tongue ’ j 


CLEMENTS of tiif INTEGRAL CALCULUS, with its 
Applications to Geometry, and to the Summation of Infinite 
S'rics, Ac Revised and collected by Miciiall O’mian- 
nessy, A. M. 1 \ol 8\o 

'I Ik* volmni h f ip us f rut tin* thud of in mal tical course wlmli com 
in nets with tin LI ii nts if Yiitlvtic il <j in tr\ More ilcpmt tf \t 

b ks do not i \i-t in th 1 n’li It I m. i i, a id wt !r i t tli \ will «|K dilv hi 

a I ipt d m mu M 1 1it in itn i *- nu i i - F)l ( \l t in 1 - ich himIi in s 

will < t it-i H wi Ii p 11 v i i i i u m nt t»ill c ilii» Hi n f \inl iotI 

‘-li in fir to flu w nit i I m (Ii il mr nt,ir\ w< rk- in in ilb ri m lulh ifo 
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‘ SECTION I. 

DUTIES OP PARENTS IN EDUCATING THEIR 
, CHILDREN. 

“ If children,” bays a writer m the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
(No. XXIV.,) “provided then own education, and could be sensi¬ 
ble of its importance to their happiness, it would be *a want, and 
might be left to the natural demand and supply; but .is it is pro¬ 
vided by the parents, and paid for by those who do not profit by its 
results, it is .1 duty , and is therefore liable to bo neglected.” 

“Art. 43. Every inhabitant who cannot, or will not, cause the 
needful instruction to be given to lus children at home, is bound to 
send them to school fiom the age ol live years. 

“ Art. 44. Fiom that age no child shall omit going to school, nor 
absent himself trom it for any length of time, unless urfOor particu¬ 
lar circumstances, aiul with the consent of the civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities.”— School Julius of Pul is, Pait II. Title XII. 

There lias been much said and written on the 
duties of parents ; and it is well that this subject has 
been so frequently and ably discussed, for there is 
none of greater importance. In what will now ho 
said, there may ho nothing new ; and I shall feel 
satisfied in bringing to notice some of the duties 
which the most have frequently felt and performed. 
Many of the duties of parents, respecting their chil¬ 
dren’s education, have heretofore been treated in too 
general a manner. We need not only to be re¬ 
minded of our duties, hut to he reminded of them in 
such a manner that we shall see and feel, and be as¬ 
sisted in doing them. Parents who educate their 
children in the district school have many duties pe- 
• C - 25 
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culiar to themselves ; and they arc- such as have not 
been sufficiently enforced by lorrner writers on this 
subject. It is my design to notice these more par¬ 
ticularly, and to suit my remarks to those parents 
who possess only the means of the district school 
for the education of their children. 

Many of these parents, not having been privileged 
with good schools, or leisure to attend such while 
they were young, do not so readily perceive the ad¬ 
vantages of knowledge, and consequently are apt to 
neglect a better provision for their children’s educa¬ 
tion. To such, particularly, we hope that what will 
be said may he both acceptable and useful. * 

The first duty which' parents owe to their children 
is self-exaipination. Are you what you wish your 
children to be ? Have you that evenness of temper, 
that government over your own heart, thoughts, and 
actions which you would like to sec in your chil¬ 
dren ? Have you that justice, industry, and frugal¬ 
ity which you desire your children to possess ? I)o 
you consider yourself at all times a proper example 
to your family ? 

Such questions, or similar ones, should you put 

* “ Persons ot uncultivated and torpid minds arc not aware 
to what an extent education can raise, enlarge, and stimulate 
the understanding; in how great a measure it insures a per¬ 
son’s happinpss,and makes him both independent of the world, 
and a safe and peaceable member of society.” Here and there 
we find an individual to whom strong good sense and a lively 
curiosity reveal the magnitude of Ins want, but a man has 
already got beyond the first rudeness and apathy of ignorance 
who longs for knowledge. Are, then, the rudeness and apathy 
of the fathers a reason lor transmitting them unaltered to the 
children 1 Or, to go higher, are the false notions, the useless 
acquirements, the imperfect instruction of the ill-educated 
of the wealthier sort, a reason that, because they are satisfied 
with themselves, an enlightened government should permit 
the same waste and destruction of moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties to go on from generation to generation % —Fmetgn Quar¬ 
terly Review. 
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to yourself before you assume the responsible du¬ 
ties of forming the character of others. To educate 
your children, in the full sense of the term, is to 
form. their characters ,—to give them a character 
which will last, not only through time,but in eternity. 

Parents are the natural guardians of their children. 
To you is committed the protection and education 
of those whom God has given you, and you will he 
accountable for the faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
which you perform this duty." You have strong 
obligations and high duties to the community, to 
your country, and to your friends; hut much stronger 
and infinitely higher ones to j ourselves, your chil¬ 
dren, and your Creator. Parents may receive liberty 
and protection from government,—they may receive 
comforts and cmjoyments from society, hut from 
these sources they can obtain but little aid m the 
primal eduelttion of their children. This is a work 
which belongs to themselves exclusively. 

But, from the supposed insensibility and incapa¬ 
city of the child during the three or four first years 
of its existence, parents often neglect the education, 
or the formation of the character, at that early but 
susceptible age. Many parents seem not to observe, 
that the infant commences an education from the 
first moment of its existence. They see not that 
every look from its mother, every notice horn its 
father, every animate and inanimate object which 
attracts its attention, every sound and tone of-voicc, 
and family circumstance, are forming a character in 
the child, and giving some kind of an education, 
either good or bad, which will influence the after-life. 

Parents who do not perceive tho wakeful atten¬ 
tion and deep susceptibilities of early childhood, are 
not careful of their conduct when before their off¬ 
spring, nor are they guarded in their expressions, 
and thus insensibly form a character in their chil¬ 
dren which after-instruction and good example will 
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never change. Parents should know the capacities 
of their chddren ,—they should ascertain what pas¬ 
sion or propensity is acquiring undue strength, and 
how far the child is capable of receiving wholesome 
restraint and moral'instruction. They should sec 
that circumstances, apparently fortuitous, often have 
great influence, if not carefully witched and dili¬ 
gently counteracted. 

To the mother is committed the principal part 
of her children’s education, till they are three or 
four years old. During this time she may stamp a 
character, which will remain through life. She may 
so moderate the passions, restrict the appetites, cor¬ 
rect the desires, and obtain so firm a government 
over the mind and affections of the child, ns to form 
the most decided character. After the child com¬ 
mences going to school, much of its titne is spent 
with the patents. 

The duties of parents arc relieved by the teacher 
but a short time. Thc ; r watchfulness and care, at 
this period, when the child is meeting with new 
companions, new modes of government, and an in¬ 
creased number of objects, should be greater than 
befoio. Even if the privilege of a school he enjoyed, 
the education of the children belongs, in a great de¬ 
gree, to the parents. By the parents it must be com¬ 
menced, carried forward, and completed. 

Parents leave the education of their children too 
much with the school master, You appear to think, 
that providing your offspring with food and clothing 
is all that is required of you : the education, the 
formation of the character, you say, belongs to the 
teacher. This cannot lie so. Your example, com¬ 
panions, opinions, and expressions, will unite with 
the teacher’s instructions. You should, instead of 
trusting all to the teacher, co-operate with him, unite 
your labours with his, and ascertain the influence 
of the teacher and the influence of the school. 
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Do not speak unfavourably of the teacher before 
your children, but teach them to love the instructer 
and the school-room, and at all times to be obedient. 
If your children are under a good government at 
home, it will greatly aid the teacher in managing 
them at school ; but, if the government at homo is 
bad, it will be difficult for the instructer to control 
their conduct, of establish any government over 
them during the school hours. 

You often complain of the defective government 
of the teacher, yet do not perceive that the children 
at borne are under no restraint. You, perhaps, have 
indulged them in every whim and desire ; subdued 
but few of their vicious inclinations ; suffered them 
to grow up disobedient and inattentive : and now, 
how can you expect the teacher to bring them under 
an orderly, respectful behaviour at school ? Do not 
find fault the teacher till you have examined 
your own government, and ascertained how far you 
have fitted them for obeying or disobeying others. 

In your family government, during the stated 
times you may appoint for instructing your chil¬ 
dren, during the leisure moments you may get from 
your labours, in all your convocation and in your 
daily walk, you should unite with your influence 
and instruction in aiding the teacher of your school. 
Let the studies of your children while at school be 
their principal business. 

I)o not send them to school one day, and keep 
them at home the next ; T do not divert their minds 
in any manner ; at all times feeling that their edu¬ 
cation is the greatest duty -you owe to them. Co- 

* The regular attendance at the school shall he an object 
of special control and the most active vigilance; fortius is the 
source from which (low nil the advantages the school can pro¬ 
duce. It would he very fortunate if parents and children were 
always willing of themselves to facilitate the measures adopted 
to secure regular attendance at the schools.— Cousin’s Report. 
c .2 
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operate with the teacher of your school, hy furnish¬ 
ing the children with suitable hooks, and an appro¬ 
priate school-room, well supplied with every neces¬ 
sary. 

If your teacher is not qualified, you should coun¬ 
teract his bad influence and supply his defects. You 
should often visit the school and see its condition, 
and examine the progress of the children. Ascer¬ 
tain for yourselves the real qualifications of the 
teacher and the government of his school, and do 
not trust to the accounts your children may give 
of either ; and, at all times, let the school have your 
attention and your aid. 

After your children have ended their school-days, 
you should still carry on their education. This you 
may do by providing them with periodical papers, 
with instructive and entertaining books, with the 
privileges of public lectures, and with ^)ur own ex¬ 
perience and intelligent conversation. Strive to 
give your children a taste for knowledge, a love of 
home and study, and a relish for intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

You should love knowledge yourself, and set a 
good example hy the cultivation of your heart and 
mind. If you are not fond of reading, it is not 
likely that youi ehildien will he ; if you do not find 
pleasure m knowledge, your children will suppose 
it has no enjoyment for them. You should show 
them the necessity and the advantage of knowledge. 
Let them sec the application of what they do know; 
and let there always be an increased desire to know 
more. 

Your'own happiness may depend upon the educa¬ 
tion of your children. Why is it that so many 
young men consider home a burden ? Why do so 
many assemble in vicious places for amusement ? 
Why is company their ruin, and society a snare ? 
Because they have never been educated to the love 
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of knowledge ; because they have no pleasure in 
the society of intelligent and virtuous men. 

If you wish to keep your children from the temp¬ 
tations of a wicked world, from its schools of iniquity 
and vice, opened in every place, let them have such 
an education that they will find pleasure in them¬ 
selves. Lot them not be dependent for happiness 
on the gratification of their senses ; let them not be 
fitted only for the company of the ignorant and the 
corrupted. The reason why young men are so prone 
to low and grovelling pleasures, is, their minds arc 
not cultivated. A taste for useful knowledge would 
exclude the taste for dissipation ; and the gratifica¬ 
tion of mind would be cheaper as well as happier. 

If children were taught to think, and assisted in 
discovering materials for thought, they would find 
a pleasure m the exercise of their rational faculties 
far superior to the gross pleasures of animal indul¬ 
gence. If your children were taught to enjoy this 
pleasure, and were furnished the meajis of obtaining 
it, with hooks of an interesting and useful character, 
and with sensible and rational conversation,—home 
would be rendered attractive, .uid there would be no 
necessity of roving abroad in search of something to 
amuse them. 

If they were trained to habits of reflection, they 
would not run into so many evils from mere thought¬ 
lessness. If they were taught the value of useful 
knowledge, they would not waste their time in the 
perusal of those works of fiction with which the 
world is 7 flooded, and which are sojlangcrous in their 
tendency : dangerous from the erroneous views they 
give of real life, the corrupt sentiments they often 
contain, and the fascinating attractions with which 
they surround vice and crime. 

An expensive education is not necessary. It is 
such an education as you can give them in your dis¬ 
trict school, and at your own fire-side. If you will 
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begin early with your children, and teach them 1o 
think and inquire into the reason of things, you will 
find abundant means and materials within your reach 
for such mental cultivation as is hole required. 

A child that grows up in ignorance and in vicious 
habits is not only helpless, but hopeless. A child 
that grows up intelligent and virtuous will not only 
he happy, hut will render all so within his influence. 
How delightful it must be for parents to see their 
offspring learned, cheerful, and happy in themselves, 
and increasing the happiness of all with whom they 
have intercourse! 

But, 0 how painful to see their children ignorant, 
dissipated, and wretched within themselves, and 
wherever they go, blasting the happiness of others ! 
They will he either the one or the other, in a great 
measure, according to the education you give them. 
Their characters arc formed by education. There 
may he some natural difference in children, owing 
to a diversity of constitutional temperament ; but it 
is believed that difference of early training makes 
the groat distinction observable in after-life. 

The Bible says, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” And to the parent who neglects to fulfil 
this duty, Jehovah says, “ Seeing thou hast forgotten 
the law of thy God, 1 also will forget thy children.” 

The education of your children, likewise, is a duty 
to your country. You are under the strongest obli¬ 
gations to prepare your offspring for becoming intel¬ 
ligent, useful citizens. A freeman must be an intel¬ 
ligent man ; and this government, wise as it is, 
cannot make your children free, unless you first 
make them intelligent. You Jiad better place your 
children in another land, wheye others will govern 
them, unless you prepare them for governing them¬ 
selves. 

But, as you intend them, to be members of this 
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republic, which is based on intelligence, sustained 
by intelligence, and looks to virtue and intelligence 
for its protection and safeguard, you are under the 
most solemn obligations, if you love your country 
and value its blessings, to make your cbildien intel¬ 
ligent. To permit a son unable to read to go to the 
polls, is as great an injury as you can do your coun- 
Uy. It is, in fact, as far as his vote and influence 
go, as great a crime as you could commit towards 
these free institutions. " 

In a despotic government, ignorance is the besj 
quality in the people, but a free government demamfs 
virtue and intelligence ; it cannot prosper, it cannot 
exist, without them. Then, if you desire the per¬ 
petuity of your liberties, the equal rights and pi ivi- 
ieges of these free institutions, and the honour and 
glory of your happy country, educate your children; 
fit them for enacting, administering, and obeying 
their own laws. Unless you do this, you are not 
your country’s friend." 

You are also bound, and bound by tics stronger 
than any other, to make your children happy. It 
is true, you love your children ; you wish them 
every blessing ; you would not see them suffer a 
single hour. Yes, you feel probably quite enough 
concerned as to what they shall eat, and what they 
shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. 
And it may be, that you feel sufficiently concerned 
to have them successful in the woild, and prosperous 
in their temporal affairs. 

* The obligation of parents to send their children to school 
is of great antiquity 111 Prussia. The powerful and active 
superintendence exercised by the cliureh over the education 
ol the people, dates from thfl origin of protestantism, of which 
it is an inherent characteristic. It is evident that the authors 
of a revolution effected in the name of liberty of conscience 
must necessarily labour at the emancipation of the popular 
mind, and the diffusion of knowledge, as the only secure means 
of defending their cause and routing it m the. minds of the 
people.— Cutam’s He port. 
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But food and clothing are not the extent of their 
wants. Neither will wealth or honour- make iiicm 
happy, lie.d enjoyment, true happiness, depend 
upon the mind ; and the mind is formed by educa¬ 
tion. Then, if you in the least neglect the cultiva¬ 
tion of their minds and hearts, you cannot act the 
part of affectionate parents. You wish your children 
to be the companions of the wise and good; but 
unless they arc ldarned and moral, they will be unlit 
for such society. 

You wish them happy whether in prosperity or 
adveisity ; then prepare them, by a proper educa¬ 
tion, to find happiness within themselves. It is 
exercising the mind, and placing the affections on 
things worthy of the immortal soul, tint will give 
them satisfaction. It is not sensual gratification 
that makes max happy, it is thought and lore. 

But you are not only to prepare your children 
for transacting the business of life, but to act upon 
and educate other immortal beings. Your childien 
will have an influence upon others ; they are made 
for society, and cannot live alone: their influence 
will he felt by all with whom they have intercourse; 
even when they shall not aim at exerting an influ¬ 
ence upon others, if may not he less sensibly felt. 

If their minds are so formed that they ran be 
happy in themselves, they will contribute to the 
happiness of others ; but if their education has been 
such ns to render them incapable of enjoyment, they 
will he continually destroying the peace, and com¬ 
fort of those around them; yes, they will frequently 
do it by design, in order to gratify their selfish feel¬ 
ings : and they Will do it without design—for being 
wretched, sympathy will make others miserable 
also. 

If your children are trained up in the right way,’ 
they may do great good in the world ; but if not, 
they will destroy peace, a'nd he promoters of discord 
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and confusion. If you neglect their expanding 
minds, they may obtain in the schools of vice a 
quickness of intellect, a plausibility of address, and 
thus gain an influence over the inexperienced and 
unthinking, and become but too successful in seducing 
them far from the paths of virtue, and plunging them 
into the vortex of dissipation and vice ; thus blast¬ 
ing tile hopes of many an affectionate parent, and 
bringing destruction upon their own souls for time 
and eternity. 

Such cases arc common ; and they may be the 
cases of your own children if there is paiental un¬ 
faithfulness. Your children, also, will be the edu¬ 
cators, the formeis of the character of their children; 
and these again will educate those that follow after, 
till the good or evil consequences of what j ou are 
now doing shall spread far and wide, and go down 
to the end of time. No, the consequences w ill not 
stop thefc,—they will extend through eternity. How 
responsible your situation! 

There is another consideration which should make 
you prize cveiy piivilege, and do all in your power 
to educate your children: it is'tlns,—if they are ever 
useful and happy in after-life, it will he because they 
obtained the power to be so token young. When 
they have reached manhood, the character is form¬ 
ed, the education is completed, and the man will 
continue, with scarcely an exception, what he 
then is. 

While your children are with you, under your 
government, they are laying the foundation of their 
future career ; and this foundation may be whatever 
you shall choose : if it is broad and deep, they may 
build upon it indefinitely; if it is false, they will get 
no other. What you pieparc them to be is their 
only preparation. In most cases, what manhood 
finds them when they leave your roof, the grave 
will find them when they leave the earth. 
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SECTION II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

I know of nothing in which this government is 
so deficient as it is in well qualified teachers for her 
elementary schools. The two great (lungs which 
are wanting in this country, arc, competent teachers, 
and a disposition on the part of parents to pay such 
teachers a suitable compensation. I will speak of 
this disposition of parents in another place. The 
requisite qualilications of teachers are the subjects 
now before us. 

In the first place I will mention some of the de¬ 
ficiencies of common school-teachers ; and in the 
second place some of the qualifications which their 
office requires. I hope that I shall be excused for 
being plain ; the good of all demands that I should 
be so.' 

The people of the United States employ, annu¬ 
ally, at least eighty thousand common-school in¬ 
structors. There arc in the twenty-four states not 
less than eighty thousand common schools, (we do 
not include the higher schools.) 

Among these eighty thousand teachers, but a very 

* The schoolmaster who, from indolence, carelessness, or 
had disposition, neglects his occupation, instructs badly, or 
uses his power without discernment, shall be admonished fust 
by the inspector of the school, and then by the inspector of the 
circle. If he does not amend, lie shall be reported to the 
provincial authorities, who, on sufficient, evidence, shall im¬ 
pose, amongst other penalties, and according to the income 
of the delinquent, progressive pecuniary fines, which shall 
be added to the funds of the school. If reprimands, threats, 
and punishments have no effect, lus employment shall ho 
taken front him.— Cumin's lit pot t. 
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few have made any preparation for their duties ; the 
most of them accidentally assume this office as a 
temporary employment. They seek it to fill up a 
vacant month or two, when they expect something 
else will offer far more lucrative and suitable to their 
wishes. 

Many teach for a short time, that they may ob¬ 
tain a little money to Assist them in a higher coui.se 
of studies which they have commenced;' others 
make the business a mere stepping-stone to something 
which they consider far more honourable; and some 
become schoolmasters because their health will not 
sustain an exposure to out-door weather, or, what 
is more frequently the case, because they suppose 
the labours of a teacher are not as rough and ardu¬ 
ous as the winter-labours of a farm. 

Having become teachers from motives like these, 
they have not thought of the responsibilities of their 
office; they see not tlic feai ful and momentous re¬ 
lations which they hold to the immortal souls com¬ 
mitted to their care; and can they discharge their 
duties faithfully and conscientiously, when ignorant 
of what they are doing ? They intend to teach but 
a short time,and therefore care nothing about making 
improvements in their method of instruction, or of 
becoming better qualified for their business. 

They know that the unpleasant occupation will 
soon cease, and they do not wish to task their minds 
with it any more than is absolutely necc.ssjiy. They 
probably have no love for the society of children, 
and in many cases have a decided dislike to any in¬ 
tercourse with them. They have associated with 

* The Germans give, as an instance of the low state of pri¬ 
mary education in Hoyal Saxony, (tlic case is voiy different 
m the dntchies,) that the places of schoolmasteis are there 
commonly filled, by mere candidates of theology In Scotland 
we should think this qualification very high.— 1‘rejaee lu 
L'ouwi'b II:pud. 1) 
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children but little, and are ignorant of the manner 
in which they learn. They know not how to sym¬ 
pathize with child! en, or how to please or interest 
them ; and they hope soon to be free from their 
Stupidity and vexation, and shun all present inter¬ 
course as much as possible. 

Many, not being able to discriminate between the 
different characters of their pupils, have one un¬ 
changing treatment for all: these meet with diffi¬ 
culties in pleasing the parents, or in governing the 
larger scholars, and then threaten, stamp, scold, and 
whip, and conclude by losing all government over 
themselves. They have no system, and nothing 
comes in the right time or place ; every thing is in 
confusion ; eight or ten noisy scholars vociferating 
for some privilege or information at the same time. 

'Plus throws them into a passion, and they sputter 
about without accomplishing any thing, or producing 
any order. Their patience is soon lost, and the 
irritability of Ihcir temper is worked off on some 
unlucky urchin who happens to be in the direction 
of their wiatli. 

What I have said is not from the imagination. I 
have seen many such scenes ; and so, either with 
high glee or trembling fear, has many a school-boy. 
Many, many instructors also arc ignorant of what 
they are expected to teach; they became teachcis 
that they might learn,—not to teach others. Many 
take this office that they may acquiie that know¬ 
ledge which they now begin to feel the want of, hut 
which was regarded as useless when they idled away 
their school-days. 

They feel the necessity of becoming the learner; 
hul to save the profession ot ignorance, and-the dis¬ 
grace of their advanced age, they assume the name 
and office of ins!racier. Their labour to acquire 
knowledge prevents them from attending to the 
children. The teacher’s attainments are suspected. 
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and being measured by the acquisitions of some of 
the more advanced scholars, they are frequently seen 
to suffer from the comparison ; this makes the 
teacher either embarrassed or arrogant, and there¬ 
fore impatient or techy. 

Thcs# are some of the defects of many of our 
common school teachers. Much more might be said 
in the way of finding fault, but I have neither space 
nor inclination to pursue this unpleasant task. One 
mend-fault is worth ten find-faults, all the world 
over. I will now, in the second place, mention 
some of the qualifications which every teacher should 
have; and from these, others, which I may not 
notice, may be inferred. -* 

In the first place, teachers should well consider 
the 'nature of their business. You are now acting 
upon mind—-mind that is young and flexible. Your 
example, your opinions, your address, are to form 
in*your pupils such characters as will make them 
either useful and happy, or useless and miserable. 
You are acting upon minds which will act upon 
other minds, and your whole influence will go to¬ 
wards the formation of the character of society. 
You should, then, consider well the nature of your 
business. You should examine youiselves, and see 
if you are prepared for an office at once so honour¬ 
able, influential, and lcsponsiblc. . 

It will be necessary for you to examine your ac¬ 
quirements, for you should thoroughly understand 
the branches you will he expected to teach.' The 
impiovemeut of the scholais is your whole duty. 

* Let solidity,rattier than extent, be aimed at in the course 
of instruction. The young masters must know a few tilings 
fundamentally, rather than many things superficially. The 
steady continuous labour which must lie gone through to 
know any thing, whatsoever, thoroughly, is an admirable dis¬ 
cipline for the mind. Besides, nothing is so prolific as one 
thing well known; it is an excellent starting point for a 
thousand others.— Cousin's lhpwt. 
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You cannot, while an instructor, attend to the im¬ 
provement of yourself, especially ih those branches 
of knowledge which you are teaching youf scholars. 
You cannot give what you have not; and you will 
not be able io teach others; .unless you have first 
, learned yourself. Before you eominenee t)^3 duties 
of instructing, you should have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the studies usually pursued in common 
schools. - 

You should he a good reader. The grace, 
_ beauty, and expression of this art cannot he taught 
by oiatoriral rules, nor by the machinery of punc¬ 
tuation. The feeling, and the force of reading, your 
pupils must learn from your example. By reading 
with that lone of voice which the sentiment de¬ 
mands, and with correct emphasis, you will he able 
to make a passage intelligible to your younger pupils, 
which you could not do by verbal detinition or in¬ 
genious illustration. • 

To read well, is to produce all the effect the sen¬ 
timent is capable of doing. It is not, as many 
teachers would lead their scholars to suppose, the 
punctilious observance of pauses, the certain rise and 
fall of voice at the commencement and termination 
of every period, the continuous loud explosions of 
the high tones, or all these, that make agreeable or 
affecting reading. Yet we would think that many 
teachers supposed it was, from the manner they 
permit or teach their scholars to read. 

How many disagreeable, powerless readers, either 
from the carelessness or the ignorance of teachers! 
Teachers should perceive that punctuation is entirely 
artificial, and that it is impossible for it to graduate 
the reading as the sense would direct. You should 
practically believe, that nothing can make your 
scholars read vve.ll but a full understanding , and a 
deep, adequate feeling, of what they utter. You 
should be able to convince them of this by your own 
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correct, impressive reading. By your own reading, 
compel their minds to know, and believe, that a 
book has ideas, —that it contains something which 
they do not know, but which they may compiehend, 
and make their own. 

Your scholars, from the manner they are taught, 
suppose that reading well consists in nothing else 
than in correctness and facility m pronouncingwords. 
The meaning they do not get themselves, nor do 
they pretend to give it to others. Now, you should 
correct this ; you should read as if your mind saw 
something, and as if you wished to show it to them— 
as if their minds were to attend to the thought, and 
not to the words, and stops, and manner, 

Show them that the same sentiment may produce 
a variety of dissimilar ideas and feelings, according 
to the way in which it is read ; and at all times, pro¬ 
duce in them the conviction that good reading is to 
••make, the hearers feel and perceive all that, the, 
author fell and perceived. Now, unless you read 
well yourself, you will not be able to teach your 
pupils to read in this manner. 

If you read with an unnatural tone, with false 
emphasis and cadence, without distinct articulation, 
without intending to communicate any meaning, or 
with bad pronunciation, or with hesitation, or stam¬ 
mering, or indistinct rapidity, or in a careless, awk¬ 
ward position and manner, your scholars will do the 
same: and on the other hand, if you read with grace, 
with feeling, with intelligence, and with a voice 
pitched in harmony with the sense, your scliolais 
will be likely to read in the same style. 

After all your instruction, and with the help of all 
the rules they can learn, your pupils will be sure to 
get into bad habits, unless your own example of good 
reading prevents them. 1 would say it then, again, 
let every teacher he a good reader. 

I have dwelt at some length on this qualification 
• ■ d * 
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in a teacher, from its vast importance, A child, ot 
a youth, is liable at all times to be called upon to 
read ; it is a little service, which all in good courtesy 
expect from each other, and we may be asked to 
render it by the family fireside, or in the drawing¬ 
room; in the private circle, or at the public meeting; 
at all times, and in every variety of circumstances; 
now, to amuse the cheerful, and now to instruct the 
thoughtful; now, before the learned, and now before 
the unlearned. Then, let what is always expected, 
and may be called for at any time, have every at¬ 
tention from the teacher, and the highest regard from 
the scholar. 

A teacher should he a good penman, lie should 
write a round, smooth, free hand, jet one that is 
bold and rapid. You may compel the scbolais to 
hold the pen correctly—you may keep them in a 
proper position—you may enforce a good degree of 
attention to their pen and marks ; but after all this, 
unless you can present them a good copy for imita¬ 
tion, your labours will be m vain. It is not by being 
told wliat is good, but it is by seeing it, that will 
make .scholars improve in writing; or in almost 
any thing else. Then, to be a teacher, you should 
be a good penman, and know how to make olheis 
excel y on. 

You should be ready and accurate in the science 
of'arithmetic. Your ability to make the scholars 
perform the most obvious examples, or understand 
the most simple rule, will be in proportion to the 
knowledge jou have of the whole science. You can¬ 
not he an instructive teacher, one that will make the 
thing simple and easy, except you have studied the 
science sufficiently to see something of its nalute and 
application. In the science of numbers and quantity, 
each stop leaches and illustrates the succeeding step. 

A man should be a good arithmetician to be a good 
teacher even in the simple rule of addition. You 
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shoulcl be so familiar with this science, that you will 
know how the mind acquires this knowledge. You 
should be able to perceive at once, whether or not 
the pupil understands the rules of the book, or your 
own instructions. You should know when the pupil- 
can help lumself, and also when he needs help. 

You should be able to show the reasons for the 
rules; and, what is of the utmost importance, to be 
able to maKe a 'practical use. of the knowledge that 
is obtained from the book , and the examples, which 
are done out in the school-room . You should be 
able to bring the business of the active world into 
thC exercises of the school, and make the children 
apply their rules and knowledge to this practical 
work. Let your pupils carry the same arithmetic 
into the transactions of life that they used iti, the, 
school-room. 

Do not let them be obliged (as they are in many 
eases at present) to learn a practical science of num¬ 
bers, after they have uselessly spent years in trying 
to understand that of the school-room. If you have a 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic, you can make the 
science easy and practical to your pupils ; but if you 
are ignorant of the science, the study of it will be 
unpleasant and unintelligible to those under your 
direction. 

You should be familiar with geography. The 
usual manner of pursuing this study is this: the 
teacher takes the book or the map in his hand, and 
hears the pupil recite that which has just been com¬ 
mitted to memory, without annexing any remarks, 
to assist the scholar in forming a true conception of 
the object or place which the lesson has described. 
From the want of proper direction and suitable il¬ 
lustrations, the pupil does not understand the nature 
of the study, and consequently makes it a mere reci¬ 
tation from the memory, as if it was moral or intel¬ 
lectual knowledge. * 
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*Thc teacher should be abler to show the use of 
maps, and the mode in which they represent the 
earth and its various divisions, natural and artificial. 
You should be qualified to teach the pupils the art 
of drawing, maps, in an easy, attractive manner. You 
should be familiar with every part of the study, so 
that you may direct the pupil’s search after any place 
without the least hesitation. 

It is frequently the case that teacher^ from being 
strangers to the study 7 , spend a large portion of their 
school hours in finding places for the class in geo¬ 
graphy; and not being successful in their blind search, 
they are obliged to cover their ignorance by saying, 
that “ the place is not put down cm the map.” 

You should be so well acquainted with this de¬ 
lightful branch of knowledge, as to be able to give 
every part that charm and interest, to the young and 
inquiring mind, which will urge it, on with an in¬ 
creased desire and application. If you are well ac¬ 
quainted with' geography, this may be done ; and 
unless you arc, /earning it is your duty 7 , not /cach¬ 
ing it; and it is not a proper time to learn when 
you are expected to instruct. 

You should have a thorough knowledge of the 
grammar and philosophy of the English long uage. 
This science is miserably taught in our district schools, 
and one principal reason is, a large number of the 
teachers know but' little or nothing about it, or, at 
least, about the best method of teaching it. Your 
pupils usually have a great dislike to grammar, for 
they 7 see neither sense nor rhyme in it. 

You require them to commit to memory a set of 
words which aie entirely new to them,—a string of 
technical terms, wTiich neither yourself noi the book 
defines ; and this is usually the amount of knowledge 
which the pupils obtain. The time 1 hut is uselessly 
spent in the study of grammar , is long and tedious. 
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The benefit, which the scholars derive is nothing, or 
next to nothing. 

The whole of this evil arises from the teacher’s 
ignorance of the science, or from his bad method of, 
teaching it. Now every teacher should readily and 
correctly see the facts and phenomena of the lan¬ 
guage ; he should understand its genius and philoso¬ 
phy, and lie intimate with its forms and constructions. 
There arc rules and principles in this science, which 
are fixed and simple ; and these the teacher should 
perceive distinctly, and be able to apply them to 
whatever form the language may present. 

The most simple parts of this science should he 
taught first; such as the definitions of the several 
paits of speech. These definitions 1 lie teacher must 
he able (o simplify and vary, so as to make them in¬ 
telligible to the scholars. You should ascertain 
whether they understand them, by requiring the 
pupils lo pick out the thing defined, by the aid of 
the definition. 

That a teacher should he a good grammarian is 
of the utmost importance; for we should value that 
most which we have the most frequent occasion to 
use. And what is there that we employ so often as 
language ? All must use it. It is the great instru¬ 
ment by which mind acts upon mind; and this action 
will lie faithful or unfaithful, weak oi»powerful, ac¬ 
cording to the perfection or imperfection of this 
instrument. 

What part of human learning can there he, then, so 
desirable as a thorough knowledge of this instrument 
by which mind acts upon mind, that wc may at all 
times make the best possible use of it. Teachers 
should make the grammar of the language an intc T 
resting and important study ; but before they can do 
this, they must he well versed m it themselves. 
Again, then, we would say, that a knowledge of 
grammar, an acquaintance with the philosophy of the 
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language, and the ability to teach it, arc essential 
qualifications in a teacher. 

Teachers should likewise he well versed in history, 
especially that of the United States. This will quali¬ 
fy you to select such parts as will be useful to the 
scholars,and to present to their minds the importance 
of the subject. If you are pleased and familiar with 
history, you make it an intensely interesting study 
in your school. Every American youth should 
.know the history and present condition of his coun¬ 
try ; but more, especially should every teacher of 
American youth/ 

But you may W' well acquainted with these branch¬ 
es, and yet not prepared to teach. There are many 
things absolutely necessary for a teacher besides 
knowledge. To teach is to impart knowledge to 
others ; and you need the power of imparting as 
much as you do the knowledge itself. A teacher 
should be able to communicate his ideas to others 
with ease and peispicuity. Your success will de¬ 
pend in a great measure on this power; if you have 
it not, all the learning of the ancients and moderns 
will not fit you for a teacher. 

Yet you should remember that this faculty of 
communicating to others what we know is mostly 
an acquired one, and may be had, to a great degiee,, 
by all who seek it. This qualification, which is of 
such immense importance, is possessed but by a very 
few teacheis. Theie aie many more of those who 
have the necessary knowledge, than of lho,se_wbo 
have the capabilities to teach it. 

The powei of telling what they have heard or have 

* The common school teacher should also he well acquaint¬ 
ed with drawing, book-keeping, geometry, trigonometry, men¬ 
suration, and surveying; natural philosophy, and the elements 
of astronomy fchennstry, and 1 mineralogy ; the constitution of 
the United Stales, the duties of public officers, and moral and 
intellectual philosophy. 
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been reading,- the faculty of communicating their 
ideas to others in an easy, clear, perspicuous manner, 
but very few- have, whether educated in the district 
school, the college, or the professional seminary. 
This great defect (worse, I was about to say, than 
ignorance itself, for it makes us assume the appear¬ 
ance of being very learned, when in reality we can 
think or toll hut very little) proceeds from the bad 
systems of instruction. 

Teachers, with other students, arc made mere 
reservoirs, into which a little learning is poured, 
but fi 0111 which there is no,outlet; or if there should 
be one, it is not a pure flowing stream, but an ill- 
seeming, struggling leak. The little that oozes olit 
is a disgrace to the fountain, and a disappointment 
to reasonable expectations. We should make' the 
knowledge which wc merely /on/,- al, and puss by, 
a part of our own minds; it should be incorporated 
with, and become apart of our intellectual existence. 

Then, if wc have the organs of speech, and a 
motive, there will be neither hesitation, nor stam¬ 
mering, nor circumlocution, nor words without 
meaning. If we have an idea, wc can impart it. 
Wc deceive ourselves when we apologize for our 
fault}' expressions, by saying, “ I know well enough, 
hut I can’t tell it.” The fact is, we do not know; 
if wc did, there never would he an occasion for such 
an apology. Now it will not do for teachers to 
make this confession to their pupils, and therefore 
they are obliged to say something ; hut } ou should 
know that it is easy to talk about every //tiny and 
yet say nothing. 

There is no class of men in society who need- 
this faculty of communicating knowledge so much 
as tcacheis; especially common school touchers. 
They are acting upon minds which are extremely 
limited ; having but a very few ideas, and almost 
entirely unacquainted with the relations of things. 
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They cannot get the meaning by hints, and infer- 
'cnccs, and equivocal, half-expressions, as more ma¬ 
ture nnnds may do by close attention, and with some 
knowledge of the speaker’s phraseology. 

No, you must speak the whole of it to chihhcn, 
with nothing more nor less, and in their own idiom. 
In an avdienee of children, you have not iti/cl/i— 
gent minds to supply the want of Intelligence; 
all that is perceived by them must he contained 
in the teacher’s communication. It will now be 
acknowledged that teachers, more than any other 
class of men, need the faculty of transferring into 
oilier minds what may he worthy of existing in their 
own. 

A teacher should make it his unceasing study to 
acquire this power, lie may obtain it by practice. 
If he will arrange his ideas, and connect them with 
proper words, and frequently express them, he will 
soon acquite tlie ability. And it will make a new 
man of any one ; he will then feel and know his 
strength.' 

* Says Francis Leihcr, LL.T)., in Ins Girard Report,—a 
work of great merit, and one that shows this distinguish!-1 
gentleman to be well acquainted with the principles and prac¬ 
tice of education,—“ We speak a hundred tunes before we 
write once, and though exercises, which ppifect us in writing 
correctly and tastefully, cultivate also, in a degree, our speak¬ 
ing, yet there remains a vast difference between the free and 
cultivated use-of the ‘breathing word,’ and that«of the pi n; 
it has, therefore, always appeared to me, that the art of speak¬ 
ing well, not only on solemn occasions, byway of oratory, 
hut on all the many occasions created by the intercourse of 
men, ought to form a predominant object in every sound edu¬ 
cation. 

' “ A person may write correctly and concisely!; may express 

his ideas in a persptcupus and pleasing order on paper, and 
yet be unfit to relate properly even a short anecdote. That 
this art of speaking well is important every where, will he 
denied by no one, as soon as attention is directed to the 
subject; but in a country like ours, where so much business 
is transacted, so many affairs are treated in an oral way, it 
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SECTION III. 


qualifications of teachers continued. 


A teacher, besides possessing the requisite at¬ 
tainments, and the ability of communicating them 
to others, should have a good moral character. 
Ilis morals will be the standard by which the 


becomes peculiarly important. It would be the soundest, end 
in my opinion, the only preparation for the art of debating, 
and rhetoric in general. 

“ In Asia the art of relating is actually taught, and wc ought 
not to hesitate to adopt whatever is good, even from that 
quarter. >So much is yie art neglected with Europeans ami 
their descendants, that I find m the regulations of a large 
orphan asylum m Berlin, the prescription, that the boj s should 
he tnught to do errands well. 

“ Strange as this may seem, nho has not had manifold op¬ 
portunities of observing that even tins low degree of the art 
of expressing is rarely well', understood 1 Were the art of 
expressing ourselves generally considered as indispensable, it 
would not have been necessary to single out this humble part 
of it. Bet us observe, farther, lion few poisons are able to 
relate clearly and agreeably a simple incident, or every-day 
occurrence, to converse well, to give testimony m a court, Ac. 

“I have given my views on this sub]eet fully, in an article 
on con venation, which I wrote for the. Encyclopaedia Ameri¬ 
cana;. As a good handwriting is accessary, but not unessen¬ 
tial to the act of expressing ourselves in writing, so is a correct 
and pleasing pronunciation, and a well modulated voice no 
unimportant accessary to the art of expressing ourselves 
orally: in fact, however desirable a good hnmlvwiting may 
be, and I consider It ot no mean importance, a tine enunciation 
is more so. 


“ Social intercourse has, in the natural course of civiliza¬ 
tion, become an important ingredient of our whole life, and 
social life consists chiefly in oral communication. Should we 
not cultivate this main'basisof intercourse 1 A proper educa¬ 
tion in this branch must begin quite early; it ought indeed 
to be one of the first subjects of education. • 


E 
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scholars will coin pare and regulate theirs. Ifis con¬ 
duct and deportment will be constantly before them; 
and from the respect he ought to have from his pu¬ 
pils, his life will be the model which they will imi¬ 
tate. The teacher’s sentiments, opinions, and even 
manners, will insensibly become the sentiments, 
opinions, and manners of the scholars. They will 
feel a full license lo do whatever the teacher docs. 

His actions will be appealed to ns a justification 
of their own ; and whatever the teacher considers 
‘right or wrong, will he considered as right or wrong 
by the scholars. The teacher’s actions arc under 
the eye of the children, and his mind, thoughts, and 
feelings by the side of theirs, more than any other 
individual’s ; whatever he may he, he will he sure 
to stamp his likeness with more or less faithfulness 
upon the minds of every one of his pupils. 

A teacher may, and generally will, mould the 
.conformable, imitative mind of the child into his 
own image. To a great extent our teachers give 
us our character. If this he so (and we think no 
one will doubt it who has either observed or re- 

“To write and speak, or, in one word, to express ourselves 
concisely, may well be called the Hover of the art of expres¬ 
sion, which, as it is so little cultivated with us, requires par¬ 
ticular attention; it is an accomplishment which few as -yet 
seem-to acknowledge at all, and as our numerous dally and 
weekly papers offer a ready receptacle tor unmeasured political 
papers, so (hat necessity docs not oblige us to resort to con¬ 
ciseness,—■which forms an essential quality, for instance, of an 
officer’s report in the field,—we must cultivate it early with the 
rising generation, lest the greatest'part of our people should 
be debarred from obtaining sound and necessary political in¬ 
formation, by the very abundance of public statements. 

“This excess lias rapidly increased of late, and what man 
of business ran liny longer keep pace with all the reports and 
messages t Hence they miss so often their aim. Let our 
pupils learn their style fiom the commentaries of Ca-sar, rather 
Ilian from the history of Clarendon; from the precise language 
-of a Livingston, rather than mutate what might be called state 
message stylo.” 
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fleeted), what is more important than a good moral 
character in a teacher ! 

Parents, if such a character is of any importance 
in your, children, it is of just as much importance 
in their teachers. You must expect to sec in your 
children the same virtues or vices, and particularly 
the latter (for the young, as well as those who are 
older, copy the evil of others with much more readi¬ 
ness and faithfulness than they do the good), taking 
root, and springing up into action that you see in 
their teacher. And, respected instructor, if you 
feel (and you should understand this matter) that 
your doctrines and practice are not right, oh, think 
of the consequences of your unhappy influence. ! 

A teacher should govern himself In this con¬ 
sists the great art of governing others. We lose all 
authority over others when we lose command of 
ourselves. The disloyalty of our passions requires 
a closer inspection and a stronger guard than any 
official government : and to rule your own spirit 
you will find much more difficult than the conti ol 
of otliers. You will meet with many things which 
arc keenly provocative; hut always keep a close 
watch over yourself, and let nothing throw you off 
from your guard : let your judgment advise and 
control all your actions. 

If you will govern yourself, you will have a good 
government in your school. I never knew a teacher 
who was troubled in managing his seholais, that did 
not first lose the government of himself. These 
rebellious school farces, where teacher and scholar 
try their strength for mastery, commence from some 
weakness or indiscretion on the part of the teacher. 
,1 mini having the strength, of taw and right, 
and a perfect command of himself will have 
his authority acknowledged, and his government 
respected. 

' There is no employment where the aid of a good 
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judgment is more essential than in the teachers; I 
mean the teacher of a common' school. In all our 
incorporated academics, colleges, and seminaries,, 
there arc laws prescribing the duties of the instruct¬ 
ors and the conduct of the pupils. These laws are 
drawn up by learned, experienced men; men who 
are not local, acting officers of the institution, but 
warm friends and general supervisors. The instruct¬ 
ors are directed by these laws, and require their 
obedience from the students. 

Now, there is no such supervision from the ex¬ 
perienced and learned over the common school and 
its teacher ; the instructors in these schools are their 
own legislators, judicative, and executive ; they pub¬ 
lish their own laws to the colony, and they accuse, 
pass sentence, and punish. 

The professors of a college are not allowed to make 
their laws—they are not permitted to punish in case 
of violation, but are obliged to report the offender 
and the offence to the president or the hoard of 
managers ; they are neither legislative, judicative, nor 
executive : hut why ? because they are not as fit for 
these offices as common school teachers ? This cer¬ 
tainly is not the reason. Is it because the laws of a 
college arc more numerous and difficult ? Is it be¬ 
cause the government of the educated is more dif¬ 
ficult than the government of the uneducated? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

The rules and regulations of a primary or district 
school arc as important (and require more ingenuity 
in adapting them to the young minds and restless 
bodies of the children) as (he laws of a college; and 
the pupils of a district school having usually lived 
without rule and restraint, are certainly less prepared 
to perceive what is right and what is wrong, and 
consequently must be more controlled by the rules 
and regulations of the institution ? 

Why, then, is this department of government 
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taken away from professors? The reason is, because 
it is much better to have it in the hands of others, 
or, in other words, to have the assistance, counsel, 
and advice of others’ experience and learning. But' 
the common school teacher has all the professor’s 
difficulties and labours, yet none of his aids ; neither 
in the form of wise directions, diawn up by others, 
nor in the judiciary of wise, experienced supervisors. - 

The common school teacher is left alone: his will 
the law; his nod the sentence ; and his arm the exe¬ 
cutioner. Say, then, does not a common school 
teacher need a good judgment? it is the only thing 
that will ensure justice ; it is the only restraint which 
ignorance, and rashness, and cruelty have. The 
teacher has no other aid for discovering guilt and for 
prescribing punishment ; the judgment is the only 
thing that directs unlimited power ; and if this is 
wanting, where can we look for a greater tyrant than 
the common school teacher may become ? 

A teacher should have an even, uniform, temper. 
Without this qualification, there will be at one time 
too much harshness and severity, and at another time 
too much playfulness and lenity. Now the pupils 
will fear and tremble under the rage of passion, and 
now destroy all ordei by unbounded liberties. The 
teacher should always he mild, calm, and collected— 
never moved or excited into an improper state of 
feeling, hut always serene and pleasant before his 
pupils; and at all other times if possible. 

Ilow often is heard the admonitory whisper, 
•‘Look out, the master is cross to-day;” and how 
often, too, do the scholars take the advantage of 
extreme good-nature, and have a real good hour of 
fun. Scholars watch the mercury of the tea'dier’s 
feelings as closely as they do Ins eye ; and they 
know when the former will give them liberties as cer¬ 
tainly as they do when the latter will. This change- 
ablencss of temper is attended with serious evils. 

E 3 
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If a pupil is punished, he will think that it hap¬ 
pened because the “ master was mad.” If the scho¬ 
lar is accused of a had recitation, he will say, “The 
master was techy enough to-day, and dreadfully 
particular.” If the teacher has an uneven temper, 
the scholar will be sure, whatever may be his defi¬ 
ciencies and commissions, to justify himself, and to 
make the teacher the cause of all the trouble. For 
uniformity of obedience in the school, and for the 
teacher’s own comfort, an even uniform temper will 
always he necessary. 

A teacher should have decision and firmness. 
He should be aide to decide upon the expediency or 
inexpediency of the act, or request, and then leinain 
firm in his decision. 1 know of nothing which gives 
teachers so much trouble as this want of firmness. 
A request is negatived, but close importunity gets 
an affirmative. This the scholars understand ; and 
they know that a denial only produces a shot t delay, 
and they arc careful to give the teacher no peace, till 
vexation obtains what justice refused. 

Children are full of whnns and notions, and will 
always be seeking permission to gratify them ; and 
unless the teacher has firmness to set them aside at 
once, he may expect to be constantly annoyed. Un¬ 
certainty respecting the teacher’s acquiescence or 
refusal, will greatly increase the restless disposition 
of children ; but when there is firmness and unifor¬ 
mity m the teacher, the pupils can determine before¬ 
hand what the issue would he, and therefore their 
requests arc few and reasonable. 

I know of nothing that throws such daikness over 
the line which separates right from wrong, as this de¬ 
viation and mutability in the teacher. It also annuls 
all the teacher’s regulations; for the pupils arc never 
certain whether they will be enforced or not; and 
therefore pay little or no regard to them. An uni¬ 
form, undeviating government, for two weeks, would 
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establish regulations in a school which would, always 
after, without any Inquiry, regulate the conduct and 
desires of the scholars. 

Bui without this stability there are no fixed, known 
laws to guide them, and the pupils arc continually 
applying to the teacher. If the teacher will decide 
on his government, and then remain firm, he will 
have hut very little to do in ruling; for the govern¬ 
ment of a previous day will be all that is necessary 
for the present one.' 

The teacher should he qualified to sympathize 
with his pupils, lie should be able to feel as they 
feel, and to think as they think. He should he able 
to put his head and his heart by the side of theirs, 
and rejoice and labour with them. There should 
he mutual feeling between teacher and pupil, and 
this cannot he without they sympathize with each 
other. There should he such a sympathy on the 
part of the teacher with the child’s feelings and 
operations of mind, that he will he able to take the 
pupil’s place* and stand himself a learner with the 
scholar, and then make his knowledge the teacher. 

It is known that children learn from each other 
with much more readiness and facility than they do 
from adults. The reason is, the one who instructs, 
adapts himself and his mode of teaching to the state 
of mind in Ihc learner. If teachers, with all their ad¬ 
vantage of knowledge, would become children while 
instructing children, they would make better teachers 
than flic pupils could select from their own number. 
But adult teachers are generally so unlike children,— 
there is so little resemblance between them, and such 
a broad distinction between their operations of mind 
and feelings, that there is not much sympathy for 

* WIkhi order has once been thoroughly established, ( when 
the will of each has learned to bend to the unity of the collec¬ 
tive body, the early seventy may be relaxed, and give placo 
to kindness and indulgence.— Cousin's liepoit. 
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each other; and loss fitness in the instructions of the 
teacher to the attainments and capacities of the 
Scholar. 

It should be "the constant aim of the instructor to 
place himself in the condition of his pupils. To do 
this he must cultivate his imagination and his sym¬ 
pathetic emotions. lie must come down where his 
pupils arc, and walk in the twilight with them, and 
feci their difficulties, and use their means to sur¬ 
mount them. In a word, he must be the teacher 
of the school, and yet a learner and a member of each 
class. 

Who is there that needs more imagination and 
sympathy than the teacher of children ? Without a 
large portion of these, who can be a good teacher ? 
To find out what children know, to think in the 
manner they think, and to feci as they feci, we must 
listen to their conversations with each other; obsen-e 
the language of feeling ; and reflect upon the accounts 
they give of the events and objects they have wit¬ 
nessed. 

We must also free them from all restraint, and 
talk with them about the things in their world. 
Wc must he their citizens, their companions,—re¬ 
joice when they rejoice, weep when they weep, and 
at the same time he changing them from darkness to 
light; from the littleness of children to the greatness 
of men. 

A teacher should he able 1o discriminate charac¬ 
ter, and see the mental and moial dissimilarity of 
his pupils. In his school tlieie will he no two alike ; 
no two who will requite the same treatment, or the 
same manner of instiucting. Hence the necessity 
of discriminating, that he may adapt himself to the 
individual peculiarities and capacities of each. This 
dhersity of character and intelligence arises from a. 
different physical organization, from different treat¬ 
ment and instruction when at home with their com- 
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panions and parents, and from a great diversity of 
other causes which have never been noticed. 

These circumstances make each individual a dif¬ 
ferent being for the teacher to become acquainted 
with. It is true that all children have many things 
in common ; yet it is as true that each pupil has 
something, and a something which the teacher 
mvst understand, that is unlike any other indivi¬ 
dual. The teacher’s business is not so much to in¬ 
quire into the causes of these peculiarities, as it is to 
study them. There is as great a variety in the 
minds of your pupils, as there is in their faces; and, 
after a little discrimination, it will he as. perceptible 

Tcachcis usually have hut one government for 
every scholar in school. The timid, sensitive pupil 
receives the same treatment that is given to the fear¬ 
less anil obdurate; the dull and inattentive the same 
instruction with the sprightly and diligent. The 
child that should he won with tenderness and affec¬ 
tion, is crushed with harshness and tyranny ; and 
the daringly vicious and impertinent, has a rein no 
tighter than the well-disposed and obedient. 

'fhc pupil who is without restraint at home, con¬ 
trolled neither by parents, friends, nor conscience, 
the teacher attempts to govern with the same means 
which should be used over those who are obedient 
to their parents, and generally correct in their con¬ 
duct. He does not perceive the government that 
is necessary for the scholar in school, from the na¬ 
ture of that which he is under while out. 

No ; it often happens that Ihe most amiable and 
the most unamiable, the obedient and the disobe¬ 
dient, those of almost intuitive perceptions and the 
dull and the stupid, are brought under the same form 
of government, and the same method of instruction! 
The result is, that the teacher finds that his govern¬ 
ment and punishments do not answer tlieir end, and 
his pupils are not benefited by his instructions. 
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They have not been such as their peculiar disposi¬ 
tions and capacities required. The pupil, who with 
proper management would have been an excellent 
scholar, is now marked out as a dunce; and he, who 
would have been submissive and obedient, is now 
sent frpm school as irreclaimable. * 

These arc the lamentable consequences of not dis¬ 
criminating character and mental abilities. 0 bow 
much do teachers need this power! Who can be 
a fit teacher without this qualification! Then, let 
every teacher acquire this discriminating power, and 
71 se it. 

A teacher should be able to illustrate and sim¬ 
plify . Many of the elementary books which have 
appeared within two or three years have done much 
to make the studies of children attractive and intel¬ 
ligible; yet simple, familiar illustration from the 
teacher is required in every step of the scholar’s 
progress. 

The book alone will be of little value to the 
pupil; it must be accompanied with the living voice; 
and this voice should create an understanding be¬ 
tween the child’s mind and the book. The teacher 
should illustrate whatever the pupil may be attend¬ 
ing to in a variety of ways ; he should show the 
connexion which the lesson has to other branches 
of knowledge, and he should be abbs to apply the 
instruction to the objects or business the pupil is 
acquainted with. 

The greatest truth may be made level with the 
capacities of even the younger pupils, if the. teacher 
is apt in his comparisons and illustrations: the most 
abstract truth may be mvestod with magical attrac¬ 
tions, if the teacher is familiar with the subject, and 
secs the intimate and harmonious relations which 
run through all the living and visible creation. The 
same truths may be put into a thousand child-like 
forms, yet not adulterated nor divested of their 
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power; and this the teacher should study to do by 
a beautiful simplicity in his language and ideas. 

By luminous illustrations he may make truth asr 
cheering and nourishing to the soul as light is to the 
eye, or the “spirit-giving air” to the lungs; he may 
make the exercise of learning something new, the 
most delightful employment for the pupil that this 
world will ever give. 0 why'is, it that children 
“go tardily to school”? Why is it that they dis¬ 
like instruction ? They were made to know and to 
learn from others: —it, is because they are not taught 
as nature teaches,—simply, variedly, pleasantly : 
the great teacher of teachers should he Naturt ; 
let them watch her pouring light and truth into the 
infant mind, and learn a lesson which no other can 
teach. 

Teachers must be well acquainted with the studies 
before they possess this simplicity : the most learned 
men are always the most simple ; the half-educated 
are those who make a pompous parade of long words 
and inti irate, unmeaning sentences. The man who 
is master of his subject is plain, pure, and perspicu¬ 
ous in his style, and always luminous and eloquent 
in thought: hut none need this purity and simplicity 
of language and thought so much as the common 
school instructor; he is in a mental world, which is 
fresh from the Creator,and with narrow boundaries; 
—he is where the world with all its duplicity and 
error has not yet intruded ; he is m that young and 
small part where truth and simplicity dwell; and 
he should be like his citizens. 

Oh! it has made my heart pity human weakness, 
to see a conceited, pompous, arrogant man, the 
teacher and associate of children. I would that 
such might learn that true greatness does not con¬ 
sist in appearing what they are not; nor in their 
ridiculous formality and magisterial hearing. The 
teacher, from always being the oracle of his society, 
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is very apt to form such manners. Let me say to 
all such, seek your scholars’ respect and affection 
by honesty, simplicity, and truth; and not by at¬ 
tempting the “ unheard-of and the wonderful.” 


SECTION IV. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS CONCLUDED. 

Teachers should love their business. To suc¬ 
ceed in any art or profession, we must give to it all 
our energies, thoughts, and sympathies. But this 
we will not do except We love this art or profession. 
A teacher will have to make many sacrifices; he 
will meet with trying difficulties, and he will have 
to be indefatigable in his labours. Now unless he 
loves his employment, he will he of all men the 
most miserable, and will, as soon as possible, engage 
in something else. 

I can scarcely conceive of a more unhappy man 
than a district school teacher, who heartily dislikes 
his business ; and I know not of a more useless one. 
He dreads the hour when he will be obliged to meet 
his thirty or forty Cares and Troubles. He is 
.wearied with impatience for the moment when he 
can send them from him ; and then is glad the task 
is done. But the morrow presents the same mise¬ 
rable prospect, and he enters upon his duties loath- 
ingly, and with sickness of heart. 

No teacher can make his school pleasant, and his 
scholars contented and happy, unless he loves to 
teach. If he is restless and unhappy, his pupils will 
be so. But if he is happy, and delighted with 
teaching, he will make others happy, and delighted 
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with learning. If he has a glad heart, and a smiling 
countenance when he meets his pupils in the school¬ 
room, they will love the place, and rejoice to meet 
him there. 

Teachers should make. their business their study. 
This will he necessary if they wish to make their 
profession honourable, and themselves respected and 
useful. You cannot do justice to your scholars, 
nor to your employment, without devoting to them 
all your time and study. They demand all your 
resources and all your energies. 

You should be constantly inquiring into your' 
own deficiencies, and studying the characters arid, 
dispositions of your pupils ; you should keep a 
close eye upon their progress; you should examine 
your system of teaching, and your form of govern¬ 
ment; and you should be continually watching to 
see where you fall short, and might improve. It 
should be your study to know how children learn, 
and to look into the operations of the developing 
mind. You should desire to become acquainted 
with children and youth, and know how they think, t 
and how to make them think. 

You should learn their history, and their privi¬ 
leges and government out of school; and at all times, 
it should be your constant aim and effort to under¬ 
stand your business. To this end, you should seek 
the society and experience of aged teachers ; you 
should possess and peruse with care, the books and 
periodicals which throw light on the subject of edu¬ 
cation. At the present day, a few eminent writers 
and distinguished instructors are devoting their 
learning,-experience, and talents to flic improve¬ 
ment of elementary schools. Your library should 
contain their works ; and if they expose evils, and 
suggest remedies, you should see the former and 
apply the latter. 

I know of no periodical that is so valuable to the 
- • F 
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teacher as (lie “Annals of Education and Instruc¬ 
tion,” published at- Boston, and edited by William 
' C. Woodbndge. This work is the organ of the 
“American Lyceum,” the “American Institute,” 
and the “ American School Society.” The object 
of each of these societies is the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, and the improvement of schools. Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s periodical, then, is the great national dc- 
-pository of the light and information that is made 
known on the subject of education. 

Mr. Woodbridge is well prepared to conduct such 
a national work. lie spoilt several years in Europe 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with her 
literary institutions, and the improvements which 
had been made in then systems of education. After 
returning, he chose the “Annals of Education” as 
an organ through which he might make known the 
information he had obtained in Europe, and the 
condition and improvements of the schools in the 
United States. Every teacher and friend of educa¬ 
tion should avail himself of the aid and information 
which this work affords. 

Books and periodicals of this kind should be the 
study of teachers. You should know the slate of 
intelligence in your own country, the condition and 
number of its schools, and the character and quali¬ 
fications of their teachers. You should study to dis¬ 
tinguish between a change and an improvement; for 
every change is by no means a reformation. You 
should be so familiar with your profession as to prc-. 
vent impositions, either in the shape of books or 
projected systems. You should study the human 
mind, and know for yourself what is adapted to it, 
and what is not; and then be ready to admit such 
suggestions as correspond with your enlightened 
understanding. 

A lawyer, a physician, or a divine has to spend 
several years in preparing for the practice of his 
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profession; and after they are admitted, or licensed, 
they must make their profession their study, if they 
.ever attain any degree of eminence. A teacher’s 
profession is the most difficult of the four ; and he 
should avail himself of all the help he can get, both 
fiom the studies and the experience of others. 

Teachers also should study to obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of parents and other intelligent individuals, who 
may reside in the district, or within the circle of 
their acquaintance. Make the learning and the in¬ 
formation of all to assist you in your difficult pro¬ 
fession ; study to make improvements in the art of v 
teaching, and give yourself up entirely to your pro¬ 
fession. You see there is enough to do, enough to 
occupy all your time and all your powers ; then let 
me say again, make your husiucfs.s your nlxnly. 

Teachers should be patient and persevering. I 
know' of no other employment in which these quali¬ 
ties aie more essential. To travel with the young 
and feeble intellect, with all its ohluseness and way¬ 
wardness, requires a large share of patience; but if 
you glow impatient, and quicken your progress, you 
w'ill leave your pupils behind, to wander wnthout a 
guide, and in a strange country. 

No, you must he willing to take ns short stops as 
they take, and to look at every object as though you 
never saw it. before ; you must he willing to go again 
and again where you have gone a thousand times ; 
anil you must not let familiarity make you indiffer¬ 
ent, but you must, preserve all the freshness and 
novelty of your first journey', for your young com¬ 
pany will observe and learn nothing but what you 
feel a deep interest in. The- path, too, that the 
Abecedarian has to tread is long and rugged ; and 
unless you have an unconquerable persevcianco, you 
will not he disposed to continue his companion. 

After we have mastered any point, it is difficult for 
us to see why it does not appear as clear and easy to 
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olhors ns it does to ourselves; and you will need 
patience to make many repetitions and many illus¬ 
trations which will he dry and tedious to you, but 
absolutely necessary to the learner. Children are 
apt to be impatient under restraint, and discouraged 
with difficulties,—the teacher should possess the 
opposite qualities for their imitation: the pupils 
should see in his conduct that perseverance conquers 
all things ; that nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour; and that if any one will wait long enough, 
he will obtain his object. 

lie who engages in teaching should he qualified 
to overcome the difficulties of his profession. There 
are many trying difficulties peculiar to the district 
school teacher-; but these lie - must be able to sur¬ 
mount. He, will meet with many parents who arc 
criminally indifferent to the education of their chil¬ 
dren. This apathy or indifference lie will have to 
encounter under a variety of forms.- Many parents 
have not been educated to the love of_ knowledge, 
and therefore do not think an education very im¬ 
portant for their children. 

They do not set a good example for their offspring, 
by taking every opportunity to improve their own 
minds, and to point out the advantages of knowledge; 
and hence the children suppose there Is no very 
great necessity for attending to the instructions of 
th6 teacher. So, insteai^of having the co-operation 
of parents, the teacher will have to labour against 
their unintentional had influence. 

The teacher will find some of his employers un¬ 
able to appreciate his faithfulness and his daily sacri¬ 
fices; he will be obliged to toil without their sym¬ 
pathy, and frequently without their respect. This 
he must not only put up with, but he must make 
extra efforts to supply the parents’ deficiencies. The 
attendance of the scholars will he irregular; and the 
"school badly provided with necessary apparatus; the 
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teacher must expect to labour under these disadvan¬ 
tages. The school-house may he unpleasantly lo¬ 
cated and badly constructed ; it may be in a tery 
uncomfortable condition, the windows broken, the 
door off from the hinges, the roof open and leaky, 
the floor and benches broken, and the stove or fire¬ 
place Idling the cramped and crowded room with 
smoke; this he must endure in many instances until 
he can prevail on his employers to make a change. 

He will find that the scholars have been super¬ 
ficially taught; that they have been badly governed; 
that they have wretched habits, both in acquiring 
and reciting their lessons ; awWliat they aic avqcse 
to systematic and close application. These obstacles 
hg will have to oppose and overcome. The scholars 
will not be furnished with appropriate hooks ; those 
they have, are either too elevated for their capacities, 
and will require constant explanation, or so old and 
familiar that they have ceased to excite any interest. 

From a want of books, he will not be able to 
classify his pupils, and thus he will be obliged to 
attend to them separately: this deficiency and un- 
suitableness in books will cause the teacher much 
perplexity and additional labour ; but this he must 
be qualified to do, and prepared to endure. 

He will find many things requiring his attention 
at the same time; some requesting privileges and 
others assistance; some covertly in mischief, and 
others disposed to he idle. He must hear and sec, 
consent and refuse, keep order, and give instruction 
in almost the same moment. He must ha-ve, united 
with the most rapid despatch, great thoroughness 
and calmness ; the greatest versatility of mind, muted 
with strength and clearness. 

Such will he the demands on a teacher, and to 
these he must be willing and able to conform. The 
teacher will meet with parents who are partial and 
full of whims and unreasonable desires. To such he 
y 2 
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.must.be firm; it will not do to humour them, and 
yet it will be desirable to please. He will need 
mtfrh tact and much management; he must have a 
good share of common sense and independence, and 
pursue a just, straight-forward course. ' To do this at 
all times, he will find difficult; but the requirement 
is necessarily connected with his office. 

Accompanying your labours, there will be con¬ 
tinued monotqjiy and sameness. This you must 
expect, from the nature of your employment. The 
advancement of the pupils must be slow ; while the 
younger are going, over the same ground that has 
just been travelled* by the more advanced. This 
want of variety .will be unpleasant, and yon will 
have to free youfsclf from mechanical operations, 
and seize upon all the interest and’variety that the 
cultivation of the mind will admit of. 

If you have a good share of ingenuity, and love 
your business, this monotony will almost disappear ; 
but if your own mind is barren, and unable 1o find 
amusement in the union of truth with the intellectual 
faculties, you will meet with a weary sameness. 

You will have to guard against the effect which 
the constant intercourse with minds far inferior Will 
have upon yOur own mind. In school you arc the 
criterion and the oracle,—your word is law, and 
none dare dissent,—your reasons arc given, and 
never disputed,—you arc the speaker, and no ono 
objects or interrupts. Now, you must be watchful 
that you are not ns authoritative and dogmatical out 
of .school, as you must be (to a certain degree) in 
school. 

After men have lived the life of a teacher for 
three or four years, they are not commonly very 
agreeable companions. The nature of their business 
lias produced this unhappy effect; and you.will be 
wise in bringing all your powers to bear against this 
influence You should frequently measure your 
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mind with your equals, and always treat your pupils 
as intelligent beings ; as if they had a sense of right 
and wrong, and a perception of truth and falsehood. 
.And, finally, you must expect much ingratitude and 
small compensation. And you must be prepared to 
forgive the one, and Jive upon the other. 

These are a few of the difficulties which a teacher 
must meet with, but which he must be qualified to 
overcome. He will nebd a good share of common 
sense ; a strong, well-furnished mind ; a constant* 
curb over his feelings, and a close watch over his 
habits. Let every candidate inquire whether or not 
lie has these qualifications, before he assumes ap 
office which will certainly demand them. 

A teacher should always appear pleasant and 
affectionate. lie should make the scholars feel that 
he is seeking their good, and that he desires their 
happiness. This will he necessary to win their 
confidence and their affections. Without these he 
will labour in vain, and in misery. But if he is 
pleasant and agreeable to the children, they will love 
to be with him,and to hear his instructions. The love 
they have for the teacher will bo transferred to the 
studies he teaches, and the acquisition of knowledge 
may he made a constant amusement from the manner 
it is taught. 

A teacher, likewise, should he qualified to show 
his pupils the importance of knowledge. We are 
all very unwilling to make strong exertions for that 
of which we cannot see the use or value ; and we 
are very dilatory in acquiring that which docs not 
give present enjoyment, or by which wo are not 
in some way immediately benefited. 

- How much' more disinclined and dilatory are 
children, who arc unable to perceive the nature and 
relatfcns of things. They cannot see the necessity,' 
or the advantages, or the pleasures of knowledge; 
and what incentives have they to make its acquisi- 
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lion ? Now, it is necessary that the teacher should- 
supply, to some extent, what their ignorance shuts 
out. He should show them the power that know¬ 
ledge has given to the human race,—the liberty that 
it has given to nations,—the glory and dignity with 
which it has invested the huyian mind,—the com¬ 
forts, conveniences, and pleasures it has conferred on 
society, and the respect and influence it gives to 
individuals. 

A perception (even if it should he a faint one)*of 
some of these grand results, will give them a fore¬ 
taste, and a determination, which will ensure high 
attainments. It will make his scholars regard the 
means of cultivating the mind their highest privilege 
and their greatest blessing. Teachers, then, should 
not only posses, s, and he qualified to impart know¬ 
ledge to their pupils, but they should be able to make 
them fed its value. 


SECTION V. 

THE IMPORT ANTE OF COMMON SCHOOLS, AND THE 
DUTIES OF THOSE WHO HAVE A GENERAL SUPER¬ 
INTENDENCE OVER THEM. 

The importance of good common or district 
schools is seen and felt but by few. The necessity 
of virtue and intelligence among a free people is 
always admitted gyet the great majority of our citi¬ 
zens are almost wholly indifferent to the primary 
schools, the very sources of it nation’s intelligence; 
for, as it is well known, nineteen citizens out of 
twenty receive all their .education in them. tFlvcn 
reflecting men seldom look so near the beginning of 
things as to see that the blessings and perpetuity of 
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our happy government are to a great extent in the 
hands and under the direction of the common school¬ 
master. 

In our common schools the nation receives its- 
education/ Mothers and schoolmasters sow the 
seeds either of tyranny, anarchy, or liberty; for the 
strength and destiny of any community lie in the 
virtue and intelligence of its younger members, A 
wise and good government can be established and 
sustained only by the wise and good ; and if the 
teachers in our common schools arc ignorant and 
vicious, the youthful part of the nation must he in 
veiy unfavourable circumstances: but if they are*' 
wise and good, the character of the people must be 
greatly benefited. 

In our common schools, our ministers and magis¬ 
trates, legislators and presidents, commenced their 
education. Here did the men whom we admire as 
the strength and beauty of our nation receive their 
first impressions, their first principles, and their first 
character. In these schools did the men, to whom 
we look up for counsel and instruction, commence 
their moral and intellectual greatness; and in these 
primary founts of knowledge aic placed those who 
wiU-perpctuatc or destroy all that is excellent and 
beautiful in this young republic. 

Is not the condition and character of our common 

* There is more hope of the apathy of ignorance, than of 
the self-satisfaction ot contentment with matters as they arc. 
There are many who look upon the current education for all 
ranks in this country as a model of perfection. As the Mdin- 
bargil Review (No 116 page 511) says, “We are even 
ignorant of our wants. In fact the difficulty of all educational 
improvement in Britain lies less in the amount, however enor¬ 
mous, of work to be performed, than in the notion.that not a 
great deal is requisite. Our pedagogical ignorance is only 
equalled by our pedagogical conceit; and whore few are com¬ 
petent to understand, all believe themselves qualified to de¬ 
cide.”— SimpuM. 
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schools, then, of the highest importance ? Arc not 
the character and qualifications of their teachers of 
the very first consideration? .These schools have in 
embryo the future communities of this land. With 
them, the empire and liberty of these States must 
rise or fall, for they are at once the repositories of 
freedom, and the pillars of the republic. 

And now, wc again ask, arc not these schools of 
the highest importance? Should not every indivi¬ 
dual feel the deepest interest in their character and 
condition? Should not the strong arm of govern¬ 
ment be thrown around them for a protection ? And 
should not the wisdom of legislation watch.over and 
counsel them with a parental solicitude ?' To what 
purpose shall we enact laws, unless there is intelli¬ 
gence to perceive their justice, and principle to which 
they can appeal ? And what other fountains of in¬ 
telligence have we for the whole people, but our 
common schools ? 

But do these schools receive that close-attention, 
that friendly aid, that enlightened and fostering care, 
which their high importance demands ? Our intel¬ 
ligent men appear as if our individual happiness, and 
the glory and prosperity of this nation rested rather 
in our constitutions, revenues, and armies, than in 
the' virtue and intelligence of the whole people. 
And how often do philanthropists forget that the 
'chief part of human vice is evidently founded on 
the predominance of the sensual over the moral and 
intellectual nature! 

The learned and leading men in nearly every sec¬ 
tion of the United States overlook the common 
school, and give their attention, influence, and pe¬ 
cuniary support to select schools,academics, colleges, 

* Care is everywhere to he taken to furnish necessitous 
parents With the means of sending their children to school, by 
providing them with the things necessary for their instruction, 
or with such clothes as they stand in peed of,— Cousin's Jlqport. 
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and seminaries. These men seldom inquire' into 
the character or capacity of the teacher or of the 
district-school. Not giving these schools their pa¬ 
tronage, they feel entirely indiffcient to theif condi¬ 
tion. The teacher, consequently, is selected by the 
ignorant; and the whole management of the school 
left in the hands of the careless and illiterate. 

The uninformed part of the district know neither 
the proper qualifications of a teacher, nor the value 
of an education ; and therefore a man having very 
limited'acquirements, and probably many forbidding 
qualities, and without the least aptitude to teach, is 
frequently employed to impart character and educa¬ 
tion to the" children. What may we expect the 
teachei to be, when chosen by such men ! What 
efficiency can wc look for in the school, when the 
careless and life ignorant have the whole direction ! 

These schools, then, should have the superintend¬ 
ence of the learned and leading men ; they should 
assist in making choice of the teacher ; they should 
give the teacher their co-operation, and encourage 
him by their attention and their pationage. Tins 
nYorc favoured part of the community should feel 
that they have a duty to perform towards the less 
favoured ; and that the blessings of society are mul¬ 
tiplied by affording the means of moral and intel¬ 
lectual instruction to every individual. 

The learned and wealthy should perceive that the 
education of the infant mind is far less expensive to 
them than the support of the aged criminal ; that the 
fruitfulness of their lands depends not so much upon 
the richness of the soil as upon the intelligence of' 
the cultivators; and that the labour of him whose 
head can help his hands is far more profitable than 
the service of the ignorant. The learned and wealthy 
should see likewise that universal education is the 
only true security of life and property. 

Learned and influential men may do much for 
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common schools, by encouraging qualified teachers, 
and by obtaining for them public assistance. They 
may give their respect and lend their influence to • 
the profession of teaching, and by this means make 
it more reputable and lucrative than it is at present.* 
They may give interest and assistance to institutions 
and associations intended to qualify teachers and 
diffuse knowledge; and they may sec that legislation 
does all that it can do for such schools. 

The, duties of inspectors are very important to 
common schools. As the character and usefulness 
of the schools dcpdnd upon the qualifications of the 
teachers, the inspectors should be strict in their exa¬ 
minations, and well assured of the competency of 
those who receive certificates. In organizing the 
school system, inspectors were appointed to prevent 
the disqualified fiom entering into the responsible 
profession of teaching. 

They arc to judge what candidates ale prepared 
forWnstrucling; and to admit none but such as are 
qualified. Thus the character of the district school 
is placed almost entirely in their hands. It is in 
their power to admit none hut such as promise to 
be useful in their vocation and honourable to their 
profession; or, by being lax and faithless, to give 
certificates to those who have not one necessary' 
qualification; and who will, by attempting to dis¬ 
charge duties of which they are entirely ignorant, 

( bring disgrace upon themselves and their employ¬ 
ment. 

The laxity and ignorance of some inspectors is 

* In Prussia and in Franco a weekly paper and a monthly 
magazine are published by the government, aftd sent to all the 
schools. The schools of-the United States ask their respect¬ 
ive state governments for the same assistance. I do not know 
that a part of the school fund could be more wisely expended 
than tn defraying the expenses of a weekly paper for each 
elementary school. Tins paper should he devoted entirely to 
the great interest of primary education. 
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one great cause of the low and useless condition of 
many of jour common schools. They have acted 
upon the principle that a poor school is better than 
none; and thus have given their certificate to those 
whom they knew were unqualified. Hence,the can¬ 
didate’s examination, under the board of inspectors, ■ 
has frequently been little else than mere form and 
ceremony; affording no obstacle to ignorance, and 
no measure for the discovery and encouragement 
of real merit. 

The inspectors are requested by the inhabitants 
of a certain district “ to be lenient to such a candi¬ 
date, for he is a cousin, or can be hired cheap; and 
although he has not much learning, he will do well 
enough for their children.” The inspectors, acting 
upOn their old principle, that a poor teacher is better 
than none; and forgetting the high duties of their 
office, and the honour of that profession of which 
they are the guardians, listen to the request, and the 
disqualified candidate finds no difficulty in obtaining 
a certificate. 

This Compromise with ignorance and avarice on 
the part of inspectors, has placed men as teachers 
of our common'schools who would not be trusted 
by their employers with a favourite horse. Such are 
the consequences of unfaithfulness among inspect¬ 
ors. Many of them should be far more rigid than 
they have heretofore been ; and they should rigidly 
and watchfully exercise the whole of their duties. 

They should not only ascertain that the candidate 
has the amount of knowledge requisite for a teacher, 
but they should examine his powers of communicat¬ 
ing to others the knowledge he may possess. This 
qualification, inspectors almost entirely overlook. 
But, as a teacher, it is certainly as important that 
he should be able to impart to others what he 
knows, as it is to be familiar with the brandies he 
is expected to teach. And he should be able, not 
" G • - 
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only to communicate what lie has acquired, but he 
should be able to communicate it to children. The 
teacher should be able lo simplify and illustiate, and 
adapt lus instructions to the infant mind. 

But whether the candidate has this necessary 
' ability or not, the inspectors seldom itsceilain. This 
is frequently found to be a serious neglect; for 
•teachers are often seen m our common schools who 
have sufficient knowledge ol the elementary branches 
which they teach,hut who ate wholly unqualified 
for giving instruction to others. The want of this 
qualification is a common defect among teachers; 
and inspectors should be the more watchful over 
their applicants for certificates. Inspectors should 
also ascertain whether the candidate is fond of the 
society of ehildtcn and youth ; and whether he has 
studied the operations of the youthful mind, and 
fouud out how children think and learn. 

And, above all, 1 hey should know that the appli¬ 
cant possesses a good moral character, ''hinny are 
admitted to teach m our primary schools, in con¬ 
sideration of their experience or high qualifications, 
who are well known to lead 111m101.1l lives, and to 
entertain and teach the very woist of principles. 
The highest qualifications should never pioeurea 
certificate when there is the least blemish on the 
moral character ; and the iiwpeclois here should be 
firm, and require some knowledge of the ..candidate’s 
former life. 

I know not any duties more important 'and re¬ 
sponsible, in relation to district schools, than those 
which belong to inspcctois. But how often arc they 
shamefully and criminally discharged! ]f schools 
are as their teachers, (anjd they certainly are,) how 
strict should inspectors be in their examination! 

* It is the duty of the enlightened persons to whom the 
superintendence of the schools is confuted, to, watch over the 
progress of the masters in attainments_ Cousin's Jhport. 
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As tlu: trustees of a common school are local 
offireis, living within the district, they have a close 
and continued superintendence over the school. 
Their duties are to 'employ a teacher, keep the 
school-house in repair, and supply it, or see that it 
is supplied, with all the necessaries which the com¬ 
fort of the teachei and scholars may require. While 
they are in office, the immediate management of the 
school is put into their hands. If it is the voice of 
the district, it becomes the duty of the trustees to 
see that a propci teacher is constantly employed. 
The}- must judge of the applications o'f teachers, and 
refei the most promising to the inspectors. , " 

If the school should lie vacant, and there should 
he no applications liom teachers, it is the duty of the 
trustees to make it known abroad that an instructor 
is wanted in their district. It is also the business, 
of the ti usteos to see that the school-house is of a 
proper size, in a good condition, and is comfortably 
furnished with fixtures, wood, and water. If any 
necessary should be wauling, they have the power, 
and it is their duty, to order it, and call upon the 
district for payment. 

The trustees should likewise teconcile the diffi¬ 
culties which may aiise between the teacher and 
scholars, or the teacher and the employers. The 
number of children in the district who draw public 
money must be made out by the trustees, and re¬ 
ported to the commissioners of'common schools. 
These are some of the principal duties of the tms- 
tees of district schools. -It can be seen, that they are 
of such importance that the manner in which they 
arc discharged will greatly affect flic interest and 
usefulness of the school 

The trustees are the life of the school. If they 
are active,, watchful, and faithful, the school will 
llourish; but if they arc irresolute and indifferent, 
the school will dwindle, and finally go down. ' The 
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trustee's should act in union, and with energy. But 
it unfortunately happens that this is not the case in 
every instance; for it is frequently seen that they 
are far from being prompt and united in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. They are often elected when 
absent, and probably not informed of their important 
relation to the school till several months have passed 
by; and then it is not unusual for them, through 
some persona] pique, or the pressure of business, or 
from the peculiar character of their colleagues, Or 
some other excuse or whim, to object from serv¬ 
ing .' 6 

Thus the school for months, and very likely for 
a whole year, has no efficient overseer to apply to, 
either for wants or direction. Trustees frequently 
omit giving notice, or at least general notice, of their 
special or stated meetings ; and it is very often that 
"these meetings are not attended by themselves. 
They frequently differ in their opinions respecting 
the character or wages of the teacher, and thus create 
a delay or a dissension, which is of the greatest injury 
to the district. Sometimes they disagree on what 
are necessaries for "the school; and lienee derange 
and almost destroy the organization of the school, 
by denying its reasonable requests. 

One trustee wants a cheap teacher, and a school 
one half of the year; the others think that a well- 
qualified teacher, although his wages are more, is 
the cheapest, and believe that the district will be 
none too wise if the school is continued through the 
year. The result of this division, very often, is 
the prevention of any school whatever for a long 
time. 

These are some of the evils which our schools 
suffer by having ignorant, faithless, and unreasonable 
trustees. Men who are appointed to exercise a fos- 

* No one shall refuse to become one of the managing 
School-committee,— ■Cousin's Report. 
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loving care over Ihe school, prove themselves to he 
its worst enemies. The inhabitants of tlje district 
perceive that the affairs of the school want attending 
to, but know that it belongs to the trustees to see to 
them, and so find an excuse for their indifference. 
Thus the trustees, by their'office, prevent, others 
from doing what they themselves leave undone. 
It is far better that a school should have ho such 
guardians, unless they are disposed to be united, 
faithful, and active. Poor schools are owing in a 
great measure to the want of good trustees, and every 
district should be solicitous whom they appoint to 
tins office. 

It is the duty of the commissioners of common 
schools to return (lie reports of the trustees to the 
general superintendent, and to distribute the public 
money among tlie several disturbs of the town, ac¬ 
cording to the number of childien in each whose 
age entitles them to the public fund. It is likewise 
their duty to determine the location of the school- 
house, when the'mhabitants of the district do not 
agree ; and also to divide or unite distiicts which in 
then view may require such change. 

The commissioners and inspectors are, moreover, 
expected to pay frequent visits to the several schools 
of the town, and examine their condition, the faith¬ 
fulness and ability of the teachers, and the progress 
which the children make in their studies. A faith¬ 
ful discharge of this latter duty would be of great 
benefit to our schools. I sincerely hope, that these 
respectable and important guardians of education 
will hereafter feel it their interest and their pleasure 
to be more attentive to the momentous duty con- 
Tuled to their tiust. Every state needs a separate 
officer of public instruction. The minister ot public 
instruction in Prussia gives bis whole attention to 
the school and state of education. Iiut in our state 
the general supeiintendent of common' schools is, 
- a 2. 
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"likewise, secretary of state. This is too much for 
One officer. There should be nothing to divert the 
attention of that minister who has the general super¬ 
vision of the people’s education. This public officer 
should, also, lake the highest rank. In Prussia and 
in France the minister of instruction ranks with the 
highest officers of state. But singular as it may 
seem, in our own country, where education if possi¬ 
ble is much more important, this is not the case. 
Several of the, stales , even, have never had any 
such officer!'! 

Ministers, if they are disposed, may do much for 
our common schools. I know of no class of indi¬ 
viduals who have the power of doing more. But it 
is unfortunately the case, that ministers neglect to 
take that care of the education of the children in 
their congregation, which their duty and success 
demand. But few perceive that by the time the 
younger part of their flock receive years and know¬ 
ledge sufficient to be profited by their sermons, the 
world has given them characters which will be diffi¬ 
cult to change; and which will probably remain for 
time and eternity. They seem to forget that the 
school-room is the place where they should meet 
the minds of their youthful hearers. 

The minister may frequently invite the teachers 
of the schools in his parish to visit him, and then 
converse with them on the best method of teaching 
children, and how they may increase and improve 
the means of instruction. lie will here have an 
opportunity of rendering assistance to those teachers 
who feel an inability to fill their difficult and respon¬ 
sible office. Ministers should be familiar with the 
character and qualifications of the teachers in their 
congregation, and with the condition of all the 
schools. 

They should know the number of the children 
who go to school, and the number who do not'attend. 
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They may know the progress which the children 
make in their studies, and the fitness and" character 
of the books they use ; and they may ascertain and 
improve the moral discipline by which they are 
daily governed. 

But how seldom is this done! How few ministers 
know as much as they might of the means and 
amount of education in their congregation! How 
few, in their pastoral visits, stop at the school-house, 
and examine the morals and intelligence of the chil-' 
dren! We do hope that ministers will feel that 
these schools have stronger claims upon their gfire 
and counsel than they have heretofore received. 5 '' 

But with all this desirable and necessary super¬ 
vision from law, learning, and experience, the cha¬ 
racter and usefulness of the school will depend very 
much upon the individual efforts of each inhabitant 
of (he district. Parents must be willing to give a 
fair compensation to the instructors of their children; 
and every teacher, and scholar, and guardian, and 
parent, must feel that the interest and value of the 
school depend upon his own intelligence and exer¬ 
tions.! 

* We must have the clergy; wo must neglect nothing to ’ 
bring them into the path towards which every thing urges 
them to turn,—both their obvious interest, and their sacred 
calling, and the ancient services which their order rendered 
to the cause of civilization in Europe. But if wo wish to 
have the clergy allied with us in the work of popular instruc¬ 
tion, that instruction must not be stripped of morality and 
religion; for then indeed it would become the duty of the 
clergy to oppose it, and they would have the sympathy of all 
virtuous men, of all good fathers of families, and even of the 
mass of the people, on their side. 

f After the administrative authorities, it is unquestionably 
the clergy who ought to occupy the most, important place in 
the business of popular education, llow is it possible they 
could neglect, nay, even repugn, suclr a mission.? But that 
they have done so is a fact, which, however deplorable, we 
are bound to acknowledge. The clergy in France are gene¬ 
rally indifferent, or even hostile, to the education of the peo¬ 
ple.— Cousin’s Report. 
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SECTION VI. 

TEACHING SHOULD BE MADE A TROEESSION. 

Teaching, in our district schools, should he made 
a distinct profession. The teachci’s employment 
should he made as honourable and as separate as the 
physician’s, the divine’s, or the lawyer’s.* The 
teacher should prepare himself for his business, and 
labour as exclusively in lus calling as the lawyer 
does in his. 

To he a good instructor requires as much know¬ 
ledge of human nature, as uniform a government 
over ourselves, and as complete a mastery of the 
respective studies, as it docs to lie a good preacher. 
All who take this view of the subject, and we think 
all who have had any experience, or made but a 
few observations, will, must agree with us, when' 
we say that teaching should be made a distinct pro¬ 
fession. 

We would not employ a man who may have had 
a good education, hut had given his attention to 
buying and selling goods, to be our phj sieian, when 
disease takes hold upon us. We would not engage 
a njan to plead our rights before a judge and jury, 
who had not made the law and the rights of man his 

* But if, on tlie olio hand, it is incumbent on thosp charged 
with the conduct of the public schools to strive to accomplish 
the duties the state imposes ou them for the training of citizens, 
they, on their part, have a right lo evppct that every one should 
pay the respect and gratitude* to which they are entitled as 
labourers in the sacred work ofodueation. blasters and mis¬ 
tresses ought, therefore, lo he the objects of the general esteem 
due to their laborious and honourable functions.— Cousin’s 
Report. 
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-study for years. Neither would we choose* that 
man lo be our teacher in divine things, who docs not 
make the Bible the rule and study of his life. 

Why not? Why do we require the wisdom of 
experience and professional knowledge in these three 
vocations? Is it not because we know that they 
arc absolutely necessary ? What is it that the law, 
or the medical, or the theological student gains in 
devoting six or eight years to literary, and three 
years to professional studies? Is it not the expe¬ 
rience and the wisdom of others? Is not all this 
preparation made to enable them to perceive the na¬ 
ture, rights, condition, and duties of man? 

Now, are the labours of the teacher less difficult, 
less arduous than either of the professions I have 
mentioned ? That the teacher may perform his 
duty well, docs he not need the experience of others? 
Is it not necessary for him. To perceive the nature, 
duties, and condition of men? This will he admit¬ 
ted. Then why not make it as necessary to Spend 
the same amount of time, and enjoy privileges as 
high for obtaining this knowledge? 

Why is it that, the practice of law and medicine 
is so much more honourable and lucrative than ele¬ 
mentary teaching ? Not because these professions 
are more important to the community—not because 
there is any more necessity for them. No ; they 
are less important, less necessary. What, then, is 
the reason ? We answer, that before men can prac¬ 
tise in either of these professions, they must qualify 
themselves—they must-fit themselves for doing 
honour and justice to their profession. 

These professions have taken a high place in the 
estimation of the world, not because they are more 
influential in giving a high and noble character to 
men, for the elementary teacher has the formation 
of the character in his own hands—but because there 
are in these professions, learning, and talent, and 
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character. But why are there not this learning, and 
charactcr^nnd talent among teachers ? simply because 
their learning is .not appreciated—not rewarded; 
talent with them hqs no opportunity of gaining dis¬ 
tinction, and character is net always inquired. 

Men think more of their wills, or the pleasures 
of the body, than they do of an education, or the 
happiness of a well-regulated mind. The reason of 
this unwise choice is, they have never been educated 
to the love of knowledge—they have never felt the 
power and pleasure theie is in knowing. Why? 
They have never had teachers who could develop 
the mind, and lay open before it the treasures of 
science. They never had teachers who made the 
school-room the most delightful place they" ever 
visited—who made the exercise of learning the most 
agreeable one they ever engaged in. 

But why have there not been such teachers 4 
There have never been any means or pains taken 
fo qualify l hem. The teachers have not "made in¬ 
struction their business—their piofession. They 
have not loved their employment—probably dis¬ 
liked it. They became teachers from necessity. 
This office was not their choice—it was not one 
that they had been making any preparation for. 
How can it be expected that they should make their 
pupils love knowledge, trom the simple, attractive 
form in which it should be presented. 

Men who assume this difficult profession, should 
avail themselves of all the aid they can obtain. 
They should examine themselves, and see if they 
arc prepared for their woik—whether they have an 
aptitude to teach, and whether it is probable they 
will make their business, their profession for life. 
If they intend to make instruction only a temporary 
tiling, a stepping-stone to something else, a mere 
tilling up of a vacant month, they will have no am¬ 
bition to excel in this calling, but will be desirous 
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of terminating this unpleasant occupation as soon as 
possible, and of entering, into other engagements 
more profitable. 

As long as this is the stale of things, our school- 
houses will be furnished with heedless, incompetent 
teachers. If the character of the instructors is ele¬ 
vated, they must be willing to make, their employ¬ 
ment their profession. It must be their highest 
ambition to obtain the name of a good schoolmaster. 
They must labour to make their office as much re¬ 
spected as it is important —as well rewarded as it 
is useful. f Teachers may do this if they will make 
their business their study, their profession. * 

When any business is made a profession there is 
a constant accumulation, fiom experience and ex¬ 
periment, of practical knowledge; the evils that are 
discovered receive a remedy, and depart to be felt 
no more—the improvements that are made continue, 
and the highest point of excellence of one aged 
teacher is made the starting point of improvement 
by his successor. 

The reason the art of teaching is so little under¬ 
stood, is ,—there is no instruction in the past. If 
teaching had been made a profession, there would be 
a record of the success aud the failure of the past, 
which would contain lessons more valuable to the 
teacher Ilian all the projected theories and systems 
in creation ; but there lias been no book kept ; there 
is no light from the past to throw its rays into 
the future ; no voice to teach, and no decisions to 
counsel. 

What \\tas experiment one hundred years ago is 

* Schoolmasters aie regarded by the law of Prussia as 
servants of the state; as such, they have the claim to a retiring 
pension m their old age; and in every department a society, 
which the law recommended rather than en]Otned, has been 
formed for the relief of the widows, and orphans of school¬ 
masters.— Cousin's Deport. 
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experiment still. That which was conjecture lhen, 
is uncertainty now. Teachers have had no com¬ 
munication with each other,—no exchange of views 
and sentiments,—no mutual aid; each one has toiled 
alone ; each teacher’s practical knowledge has been 
buried with him, and silence rests upon their tombs, 
and they speak not. ■ 

If instruction was made a profession, teachers 
would feel a sympathy for each other. Members 
of the same profession become attached by a simi¬ 
larity of efforts and views ; and in this way the self- 
denying life of a teacher may< become,social.. He 
would feel that not only his own honour, but the 
honour of all his professional brethren, and the re¬ 
spectability of the profession itself, depended upon a 
faithful, conscientious discharge of his duties. 

He would feel that this united effort for the honour 
and usefulness of his profession, demanded some¬ 
thing from him; and lie would act js if he had pledg¬ 
ed something. This great united effort, this exten¬ 
sive communication of sentiments, would make the 
teacher feel that the eyes of tire world were upon 
him. He would feel that he had an audience, and 
that he had competitors. He would sec that there 
was distinction to be gained—that he might be 
known and honoured. 

Unknown or disrespected as he now is, he is con¬ 
scious of excellences unappreciated, or deficiencies 
unobserved. lie compares himself with his school, 
and is proud of his high attainments; he sees him¬ 
self the oracle of the little world he moves in, and 
believes that to know more w r ould be useless. The 
intimacy that the transactions of a united body of 
men would give him with other teachcis, would gain 
him honour for his excellences, or dishonour for his 
deficiencies. The learning he would meet with 
would lessen the high opinion he had conceived of 
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his own ; and the united intelligence of all would 
make him perceive that more might be learned. 

A united body of men command attention and 
receive respect ,—for they have power. The defer¬ 
ence that is paid ta*jthe whole is, in part, transferred 
to each individual. In the eye of the world, the 
limited knowledge of any one of the individual parts 
is enlarged when seen in connexion with the whole. 
We say, then, again, let teaching be made a pro¬ 
fession ; and let teachers be united for their mutual 
improvement, and for the respectability and useful¬ 
ness of their honourable profession. 


SECTION VII. 

SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 

Mrs. Austin, the accomplished translator of M. 
Cousin’s report on “ Public Instruction in Prussia,” 
says, “there are two or three other points -which I 
would fain recommend to the peculiar attention of 
the reader. One of the most important is the abso¬ 
lute necessity of securing a constant supply of well- 
trained schoolmasters. Time and experience have, 
it is to be supposed, nearly removed the illusion of 
‘ mutual instruction’ as a substitute for the instruc¬ 
tion communicated by a mature to an immature 
mind :—as an auxiliary in certain mechanical details, 
no one disputes its utility. Observation long'ago 
convinced me of the entire truth of the maxim laid 
down by the Prussian government, and approved by 
M. Cousin, that ‘ As is the master, so is the school.’ ” 
There is no truth more evident than the one ex¬ 
pressed in this maxim. The schools must from the 
H - 
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experiment still. That which was conjecture then, 
is uncertainty now. Teachers have hail no com¬ 
munication with each other,—no exchange of views 
and sentiments,—no mutual aid; each one has toiled 
alone ; each teacher’s practical knowledge has been 
buried with him, and silence rests upon their tombs, 
and they speak not. 

If instruction was made a profession, teachers 
would feel a sympathy for each other. Members 
of the same profession become attached by a simi¬ 
larity of efforts and views ; and in this way the self- 
denying life of a teacher may become ,soeial. t He 
would feel that not only his own honour, but the 
honour of all his professional brethren, and the re¬ 
spectability of Ihe profession itself, depended upon a 
faithful, conscientious discharge of his duties. 

He would feel that this united effort for the honour 
and usefulness of his profession, demanded some¬ 
thing from him; and lie would act as if lie had pledg¬ 
ed something. This great united effort, this exten¬ 
sive communication of sentiments, would make the 
teacher feel that the eyes of the world were upon 
him. He would feel that, he had an audience, and 
that he had competitors. He would sec that there 
was distinction to be gained—that he might be 
known and honoured. 

Unknown or disrespected as he now is, ho is con¬ 
scious of excellences unappreciated, or deficiencies 
unobserved. lie compares himself with his school, 
and is proud of his high attainments; he sees him¬ 
self the oracle of the little world he moves in, and 
believes that to know more would be useless. The 
intimacy that the transactions of a united body of 
men would give him with other teachois, would gain 
him honour for his excellences, or dishonour for his 
deficiencies. The learning he would meet with 
would lessen the high opinion he had conceived of 
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his own ; and the united intelligence of all would 
make him perceive that more might be learned. 

A united Body of men command attention and 
receive respect ,—-for they have power. The defer¬ 
ence that is paid to«Jthe whole is, in part, transferred 
to each individual. In the eye of the world, the 
limited knowledge of any one of the individual parts 
is enlarged when seen in connexion with the whole. 
We say, then, again, let teaching be made a pro¬ 
fession ; and let teachers be united for their mutual 
improvement, and for the respectability and useful¬ 
ness of their honourable profession. 


SECTION VII. 

SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 

Mrs. Austin, the accomplished translator of M. 
Cousin’s report on “Public Instruction in Prussia,” 
says, “there arc two or three other points which I 
would fain recommend to the peculiar attention of 
the reader. One of the most important is the abso¬ 
lute necessity of seeming a constant supply of well- 
trained schoolmasters. Time and experience have, 
it is to be supposed, nearly removed the illusion of 
‘mutual instruction’as a substitute for the instruc¬ 
tion communicated by a mature to an immature 
mind :—as an auxiliary in certain mechanical details, 
no one disputes its utility. Observation long ago 
convinced me of the entire truth of the maxim laid 
down by the Prussian government, and approved by 
M. Cousin, that ‘ As is the master, so is the school.”’ 

There is no truth more evident than the one ex¬ 
pressed in this maxim. The schools must from the 
II 
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necessity of the ease he like their teachers, hence 
the absolute necessity of- usii'lg proper means to 
qualify them for the profession of teaching. In this 
department of instruction, Prussia is far in advance 
of the United States. That, despotic government 
(though at piesent paternal m administration) re¬ 
quires the teachers of elementary schools to pass 
through certain stages of preparation in a normal 
school, before they can assume the difficult and. 
responsible station of instructor. The organized 
school system in neither ol our state governments 
makes such requirements. We have not till very 
lately given any encouragement to young men that 
Would induce them to make suitable preparations to 
teach even a district school. The state of New 
York has just made some provision for the education 
of teachers ; the plan wc shall speak of before we 
close this article. There have been a few private 
seminaries which have made the education of teachers 
their principal object ; but those have received no 
assistance from government, and have done very 
little towards supplying the schools of the United 
States. 

The seminary at Andover, conducted for several 
years past by the Rev. S. R. Hall, lias done much 
good, both as presenting a model for such institu¬ 
tions, and by sending out many able instiuetcrs. 
At present it seems to be generally admitted that 
such institutions arc indispensable, and that it is the 
duty of the State governments to establish and sus¬ 
tain them.—Since wc are about to open seminaries 
for teachers among us, it is fortunate that we have a 
'full and faithful report by M. Cousin, of the, woik- 
ings of the teachers’ seminaries in Prussia. 

The American edition of this work will furnish 
our legislature, school committees, and school teach¬ 
ers with instruction, not only from the highest 
authority, but also from the most enlightened source. 
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While speaking of the necessity, nature, studies and 
benefits of seminaries fqr teachers, I shall avail my¬ 
self of such parts of this report as will give light and 
interest to the subject; for sajs M. Cousin, “The 
true greatness of a people does not consist in borrow¬ 
ing nothing from others, but in borrowing from all 
whatever is good, and in perfecting whatever it 
appropriates .” 

In M. Cousin’s remarks on the training of pii- 
mnry instructors, he says, “The best plans of instruc¬ 
tion cannot bo executed except by the instrumen¬ 
tality of good teachers; and the state has done 
nothing for .popular education, if it docs not watch 
that those who devote themselves to teaching be 
well prepared ; then suitably placed, encouraged, and 
guided in the duty of continued self-iinpiovcment; 
and lastly, promoted and rewarded, in proportion 
to their advancement, and punished aecoiding to 
their faults. Such is the object of title (i, ol the 
law 1829. Wc translate that, as we did those which 
preceded. 

“ A schoolmaster, to he worthy of his vocation, 
should he pious, discreet, and deeply impressed with 
the dignity and sarredness of his calling. lie should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the duties peculiar to 
the grade of primary instruction in which he desires 
to he employed ; he should possess tlie art of eom- 
munieating knowledge', with that of moulding the 
minds of children ; lie should he unshaken iiy his 
loyalty to the state, conscientious in the duties ol 
his office, friendly in his intercom se with the parents 
of his pupils, and with his fellow-citi/ens in geneial; 
finally, he should strive to inspile them with a lively 
interest in the school, and secure to it their favour 
and support. 

'“Of the training of schoolmasters. —In order 
gradually to provide schools with masters of this 
character, the care of their training must not be 
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abandoned to chance; the foundation of primary 
normal schools must be continued. The expenses 
of these establishments should be defrayed partly by 
the general funds of the state, and partly by the de¬ 
partmental funds for schools.” 

Here Cousin “Unequivocally declares, that the 
“ state has done nothing for popular education” if 
it does not see that the teachers are well qualified. 
The legislature of each state should immediately 
make provision for the education of common school 
teachers. That Prussia has done this, is the whole 
secret of her superior schools. But teachers must 
not only be “prepared,” they must also be, and this 
by the government, “suitably placed', encouraged, 
guided and rewarded.” How far short are we of 
Cousin’s advice and Prussia’s practice! 

The establishments for educating teachers in Prus¬ 
sia are supported by the government funds and by 
the smaller and local divisions of the government. 
With' us the school fund of each .state may erect 
suitable buildings, remunerate the professors, furnish 
a library and apparatus, and bear a part of the stu¬ 
dent’s expenses while preparing himself for teaching. 
This would give encouragement to make teaching 
a study and a profession for life. 

The following extract is from Cousin’s report, 
and is translated by himself from title 6 of the law 
of'1819. We make this extract to show the design 
which the Prussian government had in establishing 
teachers’ seminaries, or to use the Prussian name 
“normal schools.” “The principal aim of the pri¬ 
mary normal schools should lie, to form men, sound 
both in body and maul, and to imbue the pupils 
with the sentiment of religion, and with that zeal 
and love for the duties of a schoolmaster which is 
so closely allied to religion.” It is seen that their 
design is to make their pupils men, in knowledge 
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and in person, and not only this, hut religious men, 
and men in love with their business. 

The next extract designates the length of time (o 
be spent, and marks out the course of studies to be 
pursued in these seminaries. 

“ In each primary normal school the length of the 
course shall be three years ; of which the first is de¬ 
voted to supplemental primary instruction,the second 
to specific and more elevated studies, and the third 
to practice and occasional experiments in the primary 
school annexed, and in other schools of the place. 
When the supplemental instruction is not required, 
the course may he reduced to two years.” 

The plan proposed for this state, in the report of, 
and adopted by, the regents of the university, is to 
select one academy in each of the eight senate dis¬ 
tricts of the stale; to appropriate five hundred dol¬ 
lars to each, for the purchase of a library and appa¬ 
ratus adapted to thp use of those who are preparing 
to be teachers, thus reserving six thousand dollars 
out of the permanent fund of ten thousand dollars 
now on hand, for future contingencies; and from the 
annual surplus revenue of the literature fund, (esti¬ 
mated at three thousand live hundred dollars,) to ' 
appropriate four hundred dollars to each of the aca¬ 
demies, to provide a special course of instruction in 
the art of teaching. 

The following academies have been selected for 
this purpose. 

For 1st District, Krasmus Hall Academy, King’s Co. 


2(1 

Montgomery 

U 

Oiange Co. 

3d 

Kindrrhook 

u 

Columbia Co. 

4 th 

St. Lawrence 

u 

St Lawrence Co. 

6 th 

Fairfield 

a 

Herkimer Co. 

Cth 

Oxford 

u 

Chenango Co. 

7 th 

Canandaigua 

a 

Ontario Co. 

8th 

Middle!) ury 

n 

Genesee Co. 


In regard to the course of study to he pursued, it 
is remarked in the report, that the standard should 

H 2 
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be raised “ as high as possible,” because “the quali 
“ fications of those who follow it will incline to range 
below, and not above, the prescribed standard.” 
It proposes that none should be allowed to enter on 
the course, who are not acquainted with reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and so much of geo¬ 
graphy as is found in the duodecimo works on this 
subject, usually studied in our schools. The follow¬ 
ing are the subjects of study proposed for the teach¬ 
ers’ course, which are required to he thoroughly 
. taught, and while they are not intended to exclude 
others, shall not he allowed to give way to any. 

1. The English language. 

2. Writing and drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written; and book¬ 
keeping. 

4. Geography and general history, combined. 

- 5. The history of the United States. 

O'. Geometry, trigonometry, mensuration,and sur- 

- veying. 

7. Natural philosophy, and the elements of astro¬ 
nomy. 

8. Chemistry and mineralogy. 

9. The constitution of the United States, and the 
jeonstitution of the state of New York. 

10. Select parts of the revised statutes, and the 
" duties of public officers. 

11. Moral and intellectual ; ’ ilosophy. 

12. The principles of teaching. 

Although the regents have not excluded other 
studies than those contained in this programme, yet 
I am surprised that botany, zoology,and agriculture,, 
and even physiology, are not included. 

What more interesting and useful studies for our 
young farmers than botany, zoology, and agricul¬ 
ture ? And how important is it that they should 
' have teachers who are well acquainted with these 
departments of natural history.—Composition like- 
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wise is pot mentioned ; one of the most important 
parts of every man's education. 

To secure the services of those who have been- 
educated by the state, to make such follow the busi- 
ness of teaching, as a profession for life, is the most 
difficult thing of this part of legislation. The gra¬ 
duates of teachers’ seminaries will be qualified to 
demand a much higher compensation for their ser¬ 
vices, than the employers of district schools will feel 
disposed to give them: and unless there is something 
to prevent, the labourers will go where they are best 
rewarded. There arc two ways of securing the ser¬ 
vices of those who have been educated in the teach¬ 
ers’ seminary. 

The first is, by creating a disposition in parents . 
to reward their teachers with an adequate compen¬ 
sation. If parents arc disposed to pay these teachers 
as much as they will bo able to get at any other em¬ 
ployment, they will secure them as teachers; but 
they will not teach unless parents pay more than 
they do at present. This rests with parents; and 
we do hope that they will adequately reward those 
who have spent much time and money in preparing 
themselves to teach.- 

The other way is adopted by Prussia. I think 
the feelings of the people and the spirit of our go¬ 
vernment would forbid this. I do not think that it 
can be adopted in this country. It may perhaps in 
part. The following extract from Cousin will show 
the laws regarding those who have been qualified 
to teach by the government. “ Every pupil of a 
normal school is obliged, atf-thc expiration of the 
term, to accept the mastership to which the provin¬ 
cial consistories'may appoint him; the prospect of 
advancement being, however, always set before him 
as the consequence of continued good conduct.” 
This compels every one who is competent to become 
a schoolmaster. If they are not competent, they 
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are either rejected altogether or sent hack to review 
their studies. This will he seen in another part of 
the same work, referred to above. 

“ Every young man whose competency is admit¬ 
ted shall receive a certificate, delivered and signed 
by the whole commission, his examiners, by their 
president, and by the head-master of the piimary 
normal school, or other establishment in which he 
was trained to his’calling. It must state his moral 
character, and his degree of aptitude for teaching: 
such as prove incompetent shall, by a formal decree, 
be wholly rejected, or sent back to continue their 
studies.” 

The Prussian government is careful not to admit 
those into the normal schools who are physically or 
morally disqualified from making good teachcis. 
To show this wo make another extract from Cousin. 

“ The normal school is by no means designed for 
those who are unfit for any business, and think, if 
they can read and write, they are capable of becom¬ 
ing schoolmasters. This notion is so deeply rooted, 
that }ou hear fathers declare with all the simplicity 
in the world,—‘ My son is too delicate to learn a 
business,’ or, ‘ I don’t know what to make of my 
son, but I think of getting him into the normal 
school.’ 

“ We reply to such, that the pupils of the normal 
school must, on the contrary, he sound both in' body 
and mind, and able to brave the toils and troubles 
of a career, as laborious as it is honourable. Much 
neglect unfortunately still exists on a subject which 
is of the highest importance,—the methodical prepa¬ 
ration of these young men for the calling which it is 
desired they should embrace. A false direction is 
often given to their preliminary studies. A young 
man is believed to he well prepared for the normal 
school, if he have passed the limits of elementary 
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instruction, and if lie have acquired a greater mass 
of knowledge than other pupils. 

“ It frequently happens, that candidates who come 
strongly recommended from school, pass the exami¬ 
nation without credit, or arc even rcjectod. The 
most immediate and the most important aim of all 
instruction, is to train up and complete the man; to 
awaken the energies of his soul, and to render him 
not only disposed, but able to fulfil his duties, In 
this view flone can knowledge and talents profit a 
man; otherwise, instruction working upon sterile 
memory, and talents purely mechanical, can be of no 
high utility. 

“ In order that the teacher, and particularly the 
master of the primary school, may make his pupil-; 
virtuous and enlightened men, it is necessary he 
should be so himself. Thus, that the education of a 
normal school, essentially practical, may completely 
succeed, the young candidate must possess nobleness 
and purity of character in the highest possible de¬ 
gree, the love of the true and the beautiful, an active 
and penetrating mind, the utmost' precision and 
Clearness in narration and style.” The board of 
examiners connected with our seminaries may ob¬ 
tain some valuable hints from the preceding extract. 

Attached to every teacher’s seminary should be 
a department for teaching the elementary branches 
of an English education. This is necessary that 
those who are preparing to teach may make a prac¬ 
tical application of their instruction. On “ practical 
teaching” hear Cousin. “All the studies and all 
the knowledge of our pupils would he fruitless, and 
the normal school would not fulfil the design of its 
institution, if the young teachers were to quit the 
establishment, without having already methodically 
applied what tlicy had learned, and without know¬ 
ing by experience what they have to do, and how 
to-set about it. 
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“To obtain this result, it is not,sufficient that the 
young-men’.should sec the course gone through under 
skilful masters, er that they should themselves 
occasionally give lessons to their schoolfellows ; 
they must have taught the children in the annexed 
school for a long time, under the direction of the 
masters of the normal school. It is only by fami¬ 
liarizing themselves with the plan of instruction for 
each practical branch, and by teaching each lor a 
ccrtaiii time themselves, that they call apquiic the 
habit of it without method.” 

This we think very important; and whenever the 
states shall feel it their duly (and wfe trust itwiH'be 
soon) to establish normal schools, the advice in the 
last extract ought not to be forgotten. 


SECTION VIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OP A SCHOOL. 

A teacher who loves his school, and addresses 
his pupils with a Smiling countenance and a pleasant 
tone of voice, exerts a much happier influence than 
he does who governs by blows and punishments. 
He who allures his pupils into rectitude and industry 
by an agreeable, winning address, holds a very dif¬ 
ferent relation to them than he would have by excit¬ 
ing fear and using severity. It is the influence ob¬ 
tained over pupils by kindness and sympathy that 
produces the highest kind of obedience. 

It is a government of goodness and affection that 
disciplines the moral feelings of the subjects ; and 
it is the lively interest and tenderness felt by a 
teacher for the happiness and improvement of his 
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pupils which exert that kind of influence that is con- 
stantly carrying on a moral discipline. A teacher 
who has the confidence and love of his scholars may 
almost, if not entirely, dispense with his “ rules” 
and his “ferules his government is a moral one, 
one that fulfils the law without seeing or knowing it. 

A 16Ve of doing right, because it is right, is the 
motive, to obedience; and the ability and habit of 
governing themselves are soon acquired, and the 
regulations of the teacher arc no longer necessary. 
Each one now feels that his progress and reputation 
depend upon his own exertions, and upon his own 
moral discernment in perceiving what is tight. ,, 

Scholars who arc taught and trained in this man¬ 
ner govern themselves. The teacher’s authority is. 
superseded by the love of right ; his business now is 
to improve the mind. This is the result of correct 
moral discipline ; and this should be the government 
and discipline of every school. 

The very end and object of all government 
should be to make, men govern themselves. Just 
so far as government falls short m producing this 
effect, it is defective. Laws should so command 
what is right, and forbid what is wrong, as to give a 
moral discernment of that course of conduct which 
leads to the happiness of the individual. Thus, the 
right way being perceived, and the individual being 
conscious that this way produces the greatest amount 
of happiness, the laws which first gave this percep¬ 
tion, and pointed out this way, are in a great mea¬ 
sure useless and set aside, 'flic individual now 
governs himself: and this should be the end of law, 
whether national, municipal, or that which is made 
for the school-room. 

A teacher, instead ‘of enforcing the observance of 
his laws, should be labouring to make his pupils 
understand what is right and what is wrong, and the 
certain consequences of doing right, and the natural 
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' and inevitable consequences of doing wrong ; or in 
other words, there should be such a moral discipline 
going oh, that the pupils will soon be capable and 
desirous of governing themselves. " 

Each scholar, then, will not only be jealous of his 
own good conduct, but of the good conduct of paeh 
'member of the school. Each scholar will feel a 
lively interest in the order and operations of the 
school. He will become a part of the whole, and 
will feel the same general interest that the teacher 
feels. This interest the teacher should always secure. 
It will make his government easy and popular. 

A teacher should govern his scholars as rational 
and moral beings. They are as capable of perceiv¬ 
ing a distinction between truth and falsehood, and 
right and wrong, as he is—perhaps more so. After 
we have lived in this world of error and prejudice 
twenty or thirty years, our moral and intellectual 
powers are apt to become disordered, and deceive 
us. But a child is fresh from that Hand which has 
written the law of truth upon the heart, and made 
him capable of discerning between good and evil, 
and between merit and demerit. 

You, as a teacher, arc unfolding their mental 
powers, that they may reason and reflect: then give 
them an opportunity of exercising this reason, and 
of making reflections upon their actions and upon 
what they learn. Let them commence this work 
with you, and make some use of your instructions. 
Do not teach them that they are made to think and 
reflect, and at the same time treat them as though, 
they were machines, unable to think or reason. 

Let your scholars see that you believe they hav.e 
such powers, in the exercise of which you tell them 
their chief dignity consists. Let the force of their 
desires, appetites, and passions be controlled by 
their reason while they remain with you, that they 
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may be under the same .control when they arc leT 
to take- care of themselves. * 

Why arc children so volatile, and obdurate, and 
dull, and full of mischief? Is it not, in some mea¬ 
sure, because all natural and lawful cxercise-of the 
mind is denied them ? Their minds will be active, 
and if they are not allowed to reason, they will 
study to evade ; if they arc not permitted to see 
the justness of your command, is it strange that 
they should be obdurate ? Many of your pupils 
will have mature judgments, and all of them unso¬ 
phisticated ones; and on matters within tiie scope 
of their understandings you should appeal to them 
for decisions. ' - 

I know that with some scholars you must use 
force-, but, in the first place, try the influence of per¬ 
suasion and reason. I am aware, that it is much 
easier and quicker to give a blow than a reason g 
hut one reason may secure longer obedience than 
five hundred blows. A government of force exists 
only where the eye of the teachei is resting. A 
government of reason is always looking at the chil¬ 
dren, and they at it. True it is, that the teacher 
must have authority; he is the governor of his little 
republic, and must be obeyed. But as far as reason 
can transfer this authority to the scholars, the teacher 
should be willing to relinquish^ it; it ivill govern 
for him. 

Punishments will sometimes be found necessary. 
But severe punishment should be used with great 
cire. It should have peculiar reference to the cha- 

* Our principal aim, in each kind of instruction is, to induce 
the young men to think and-judge for themselves. We are 
opposed to..all mechanical study’and servile transcripts. The 
masters of our primary schools must possess intelligence 
themselves, m order to be able to awaken it in their pupils; 
otherwise, the state would doubtless prefer the less expensive 
schools of Belt and Lancaster.— Cousin's Report. 
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racier of, the pupil, so as not to awa'kcn'a spirit of 
bitterness or defiance, or dislike to study. I think 
that punishment, as much as possible, should he 
mental instead of being corporal. 

But whenever they are necessary, and whatever 
kind may be inflicted, they should answer their end. 
The end of punishment should be to prevent a repe¬ 
tition of the offence ; but the kind and degree of 
punishment that is generally awarded, and the man¬ 
ner in which it is usually inflicted, conic far short 
of securing this end. The only cfleel of punishment, 
m too many cases, is the excitement of the bad 
passions of the pupil. And when such passions are 
frequently inflamed, the character is forming, and 
becoming fixed, under the,most unhappy’circum¬ 
stances. 

I believe that much of the malignity of men has 
its origin in 1 lie injudicious punishment of childien. 
When the teacher finds it necessary to correct a scho¬ 
lar, he should exercise his judgment in determining' 
the nature and the degree of punishment which the 
peculiarities of 1 lie individual require ; he should 
likewise administer it in that manner which the 
natuie of. the offence, and an intimate knowledge of 
the character of the offender, may seem to prescribe. 

There is at present a great deal of corporal punish¬ 
ment in our district schools; and I am afiaid that 
but very little of it answers the end for winch it 
should be given. The fear of doing wiong for the 
time, and haired to the teacher and the school, aie, 
too frequently, the lesulls of corporal punishments; 
and 1 think that teachers should consider this part 
of School government with more care than they 
have hitherto done.' 

* But lot 1 lie masters never forget, that the severest mea¬ 
sures of discipline should be pervaded by sentiment of ten¬ 
derness and love, \tluch chastises only to improve.— Cousin's 
llcpurl. 
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Punishments should seldom, if ever, be inflicted 
before the school. The fe:>r of being laughed at, 
or called a fellow of “no spunk,” will pievent the 
criminal fiom yielding as soon as he would other¬ 
wise do, if his prideiwas not touched by the presence 
of his associates. When the criminal is airaigned 
before the school, he will be less inclined to confess, 
his fault and ask the forgiveness of the teacher. 

There should be no check upon the child’s dispo¬ 
sition to yield or 1o make confession ; on the con¬ 
trary, all,the circumstances should favour this dis¬ 
position. The teacher should take the offenders, 
aside,.where they may be unseen and unheard, gjid 
then show them the online of the offence, its con¬ 
sequences upon (lie school and upon its author. If 
he finds punishment necessary, lie should administer 
it with calmness and affection ; convincing the pupil 
that he is pained because his teacher loves him. 

Crimes which are common to many of the-scho¬ 
lars may be made known and coriected before the 
school. Such as the use of profane language, lying, 
quart elling, and disrespect. These orimcsfhe teacher 
should publicly lepriinand.. Public opinion ought 
to regard them m such a light, that they would be 
at all times, and in all places, the greatest disgrace 
to their authors. The teacher should frequently 
describe that conduct which ensures happiness and 
esteem, and the opposite, which brings misery and 
disgrace. 

lie should show the scholars the effect of habit, 
and the influence it has in prompting them to right 
or wrong actions. He can tell his pupils, that the 
best way to find out what they will be rs to inquire 
what they are now, and that their conduct, by the 
time they are twenty yea/ s old, will have fixed their 
character for life. Instructions ofdhis kind from 
the teacher are very desirable ; yes,‘ I may say, 
absolutely necessary. ’ 
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The tcach’cr ought to show his scholars that he is 
acting under moral obligations—that he is governed 
by just laws,’and that' he feels and wishes to. do his 
duty. This will secure him obedience and respect ; 
it will make tlje scholars unwilling to injure his 
feelings, or to give him any unnecessary trouble. 
The government should be impartial. The larger 
scholars of tho-sebool rendering the same obedience 
that is required of the'-smaller ones ; the dull and 
the backward receiving the same attention that is 
given to the sprightly and more advanced. . 

The children of those parents who are in humble 
circumstances put upon the same equality with the 
more favoured. Justice and impartiality appearing 
in whatever the teacher says or does. This will 
secure the. friendship of all, and prevent those com¬ 
plaints, dissatisfactions, and divisions which arc now 
so common in our district schools. 

A teacher should have the same government over 
himself out of school, that he has in school. I have 
seen many teachers lose the respect of their pupils 
by frivolous, improper conduct while out of school, 
This is to be lamented by all. Inconsistency of 
.character always destroys a man’s in fluence ; and 
no one will see it sooner than a scholar when ex¬ 
hibited in his teacher. The scholar has Teen con- 
victcd-of impropriety, and now will be on the watch 
to detect the same fault in his teacher. This should 
make teachers more circumspect. They "may have 
a wise government in school, but counteract all its 
influence by their boyish or unsuitable conduct while 
out." 

The govbrnment of a school should he regular 
and systematical. Children, love system. They 
arc delighted with order and regularity; and the, 
benefit of the school will depend very much upon 
the teacher’s having a time for every thing, and 
every thing in its time, Every scholar, also, should 
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luivc liis place, and.every one’should he in his place. 
By such arrangements, the inslructej will accom¬ 
plish mOre in ten minutes than he would in an hour 
without system. The government in our district 
schools is not as systematical as it ought to be ; many 
of them arc miserably deficient in this important 
P a rl-. .. . - . ' 

For this defect there are two reasons which ap¬ 
pear to be the main ones. The first is, in such a 
changing, discordant scene, it is difficult to establish 
and 'sustain order and system; and in the second 
place, the most of teachers have hut very little sys¬ 
tem in their own thoughts and life. But 1 know 
of no employment where the want of order and 
•system is productive of so much injury, as it is in 
the government of a school. Nothing, or next to 
nothing, can be done without them. They only 
can prevent confusion and much needless waste-of. 
time. 

Teachers should never threaten. As soon as you 
threaten you commit yourself. You cannot exercise 
'your "judgment in the next offence, but you must 
punish, let the circumstances be what they may. 
By scolding, you show your weakness; and by 
threatening, your injustice to the present, and your 
slavery to the future. 

flow seldom arc threats executed ! The teacher 
does not intend to execute them at the time they 
are foolishly made. He makes them to frighten 
for a moment, but not to remember them. But is 
not this something more than a white lie? Is it 
not the very worst example for children, who are 
generally so prone to tell what is not true ? More 
care, much more should be used by teachers" in tj^i.s 
part of their conduct and government. 

A government should hot be severe at one time, 
and lax at another. A teacher i? very apt to 
govern as he happens to feel. , Tf he is a little un- 
r 2 
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well," or has met with some unpleasant circumstance, 
he is inclined to be hasty and severe; lie does not 
make those allowances which he does at other times, 
and works oil' the bad humour, which has been 
, caused by something foreign to the school, on some 
little offence of one of the scholars. This capricious- 
nogs renders his government unpopular, and makes 
the pupils suppose that their punishment is had for¬ 
tune instead of justice. They will not he willing 
to submit to this freakish authority, and vvill be 
more inclined to dispute than to obey A govern¬ 
ment should always bo uniform.* 

•Teachers in their government .should exercise 
much charity. They should, indeed," have that 
charity “which suffcrelh long, and is kind,” and 
“ which is not easily provoked.” Those who teach 
will meet with many unpleasant scenes—with many 
provoking things; but they must learn to forgive, 
and at the same time to-reprove with firmness,'yet 
in love. 

The government and discipline of a school should 
have particular regard to the manners of the scho¬ 
lars. Very little attention is given in our district 
schools to this important part of education. I say 
■ important, for manners are something with all, and 
'every thing with some. I must say, and it is with 
' reluctance, that the -American people have too great 
a" disregard (may I not almost say contempt) for 
what is called “ politeness.” ' 

As soon as this word is mentioned to some, hy¬ 
pocrisy, affcclation, and hollow civility-dance in 
their fancy, and they immediately suppoie that 

* F).xcd laws give to an institution a steady cofirsft protect’ 
thU weaker against caprice and tyranny, prevent mistakes; and 
precipitation, and, what is more important for the futire, they 
show in a cleared striking manner the necessity -offlfejvs for 
j,he commonwealth, and .train youth to a reasonable and willing 
obedience to them. 
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every one who is polite is insincere, a dandy, and a 
.fellow of great pretensions, without the least-worth. 
They think that politeness and honesty can never 
he united; and hence they have suspicions of every 
one' who fs not as rough and blunt as they are. 
Therefore they take no paihs to improve their own 
manners, or to correct the indecencies and clownish¬ 
ness of (heir children or associates. 

The manners and address of the teacher never 
undergo inspection; they are probably never thought 
of, unless they are a little cultivated, and then, per¬ 
haps, they are set down to his disadvantage., This 
is not always so, but it is too often. We, as a peo¬ 
ple, have too much selfishness, too much cold inde¬ 
pendence. Wc arc too indifferent to those little 
things and decencies upon which the most of our 
happiness is placed. In our intercourse with each 
'other,‘there are a thousand attentions and civilities 
which- greatly increase our enjoyment, and which- 
cost us neither time nor money. 4 P 
♦This all know, and all acknowledge ; and it is to 
he regretted that so little attention is paid to the 
manners of the children in our district schools. It 
is true, they are taught, in some places, to pull off 
their hats,-and to pitch the head towards the ground 
. when a neighbour-or a stranger passes or enters the 
school. And this is the whole amount of their in¬ 
structions. 

,If they obey orders in this, by making prepara-* 
tion for some time .before the traveller comes up, 
and by repeating the bow or courtesy three or four 
times, they have learned, sufficient, and are looked 
-upon as “patterns of politeness.” Chastity of 
thought. Hud language , and graceful manners, 
are seldom required. It is painful in the extreme 
to witness the uneputhness and vulgarity which is 
Jicchsect by some teachers; for to be silent on the 
subject gives a license. I know that there are 
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many teachers who ar'c honourable'exceptions, and 
I wish there were more. A proper degree of at tcu-» 
tion to the convenience and happiness of others 
is no small virtue. It is a duty which is binding 
on all. 

Teachers should strive to make their pupils agree¬ 
able companions, pleasing in their, addicss, and cour¬ 
teous-in their conversation. They should be careful 
to see that the intercourse of their pupils, while at 
school, is of this character. If such a habit is form¬ 
ed there, it will be natural and easy for them to be 
so when away from school. The teacher may do 
much m-this branch of his duty by watching over 
his own manners and feelings. The childien will 
naturally'copy Irom him. .What I have said on this 
subject is well meant, and 1 trust it will be as well 
received. 

Teachers also may pay more attention to the lan¬ 
guage which their scholars use. Wrong pronuncia¬ 
tion and b;4} grammar appear in almost every s^i- 
tence. Teachers should notice this, and correct 
whatever may be wrong or inelegant. The scholars 
should be taught to express them Selves with ease 
and propriety. It will gieatly assist them in think¬ 
ing correctly and forcibly, and it will prevent them 
from being, misunderstood* 


SECTION IX. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OP TEACHERS. 

Amono all the offices and stations which men-afe 
called to fill in society, there is no one that brings 
greater responsibility than the teacher’s. If we con-, 
sider the qualifications which arc requisite from the 
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nature and difficulties of his employment, or the' 
effect of the Impressions anil principles which the 
scholars will receive from the teacher, we shall look 
upon his office as connected with the most fearful 
accountability. The teacher is placed with immor¬ 
tal beings, who have just commenced their exist¬ 
ence, and who have neither the warnings of expe¬ 
rience, nor the restraints of judgment; yet are 
rushing forward, reckless and susceptible," at the 
mercy of the various causes and influences which 
they are daily under. 

Their ignorance must be instructed,^their, mental 
faculties developed, and those opinions and princi¬ 
ples inculcated which will fix the character for itfe. 
The pliable natures of children arc moulded and 
shaped by their education; and this is committed 
to the care of the schoolmaster. I believe that in¬ 
structors seldom reflect upon the extent and nature 
of their influence with the susceptible minds of their 
pupils. . ’ 

They frequently assume the office of teaching, 
with no other consideration than that the employ¬ 
ment will be less arduous than some other avoca¬ 
tion, which otherwise would be more agreeable to 
their feelings. They perceive not the effect which 
all their feelings, opinions, and actions will have 
upon minds which are growing into character, and 
•which will soon be placed where they will act upon 
other minds. - 

Not reflecting upon the lasting and controlling 
influence of their example and instructions, they do 
not see or feel the responsibility of then* station. 
Thus they form and fix the characters of rational 
and immortal beings witji as. much indifference as 
they would manifest in raising food for the body 
that will quickly return to dust, or in manufacturing 
an article of clothing that is soon to perish with the 
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'merits which become altogether impossible, -when 
their place has once been occupied by perverse 
habits, caught from, the contagion of early example, 
and too deeply rooted In the frame to be eradicated 
afterwards by any speculative conviction of the 
ridicule attending them.’*: 

Not only, are bad manners caught from others, 
which cos't us much time and expense to lay aside, 
but so ready are we to do what others do, that I 
think it will not be extravagant to say, that bad ex¬ 
ample has been the cause of as much .evil in this 
world as depravity itself. We know that most of 
fhg knowledge which children possess is acquired by 
•imitating’; while young, they learn but little from 
precept. Authority 'and Imitation are the two 
great edueator.ro/ every people. 

. Thus every one who associates with children, as 
well as with teachers, should be careful to give their 
authority to such things only, as are wise, just, and 
.gomj, and at the same time to load lives-which will 
make good models for the young to imitafe. Parents, 
'and teachers, and every adult person, have more in¬ 
fluence upon children by example than they com¬ 
monly suppose. For this reason I have said more 
on the principle of imitation than some may think 
necessary. 

Teachers are under a high responsibility, since 
to them, parents have committed the education 
of their children. They have, voluntarily under¬ 
taken to assist parents in one of their most-important 
duties, and the parent has confided a trust in them,, 
eff the highest nature. Parents have incurred con-, 
sidej-able expense, in furnishing m<;ans for their 
children's, education; and these means they have 
placed in the hands of the teacher. Whatever these 
may be, the teacher promises to use them for the 
best interest of his scholars; 

- Faithfulness here is expected from the employers. 
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as well as promised by the- instructor. Industry, 
honesty, and a good judgment, ar6 all requisite to 
make a full and faithful discharge of this engage¬ 
ment. Parents make many sacrifices that their 
children may receive an education; they wish theft* 
lo. become intelligent and respectable ; and they feel 
* high interest in the improvement of their minds 
.gnd morals. / 

But the benefit of the privileges which they give 
•their children, and the realization of their wishes, 
depend, in a "great measure, upon the manner in 
which the teacher performs what is justly expect**! 
from him. So far as he has the opportunity of pre¬ 
paring the chjld to meet the parent’s hopes, he is 
bound to do it; and while the children are with him, 
he Is responsiblevfor the manner in which they im-- 
proVe their time. 

The happiness of parents depends very much 
upon the character and conduct of their children. 
But this character and'conduct the teacher has taken 


upon himself to form and direct. He has said,-—I 
will qualify your children, as far as the improve¬ 
ment of their minds and the effect of good morals 
will go, to be not only skilful in their future occu¬ 
pations, but to be dutiful and intelligent members 
of the family. 

Those parents, who have been privileged with a 
limited education only, and who are compelled to 
devote all their time to support their family, are 


obliged to.trust their children’s education alino«'j 
entirely with the teacher. Among mechanif i> ‘ 
tagricullurists, children receive hut vcry.J p 0 ‘ nt p ict 
struction at home. . They arc sent to ' C0PSC „, K ' 
tunc and the instructions ol the 0 ; h wilh lcD . 
nearly all they ever receive. w ; s j 1( . g ” 
sibk is the teacher, whenj^ le ;iro tc r ae j iers s f hctr 
to him the entire educ^ c/ -„ /o f/le u thht is 

Again, another p~ K -g 
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of his children with, the''deepest solicitude.' He is 
careful to check every.evil propensity ;'he iS'anxious 
that his children imbibe good morals and receive 
good principles, and he brings them up to do justly, 
to love each other, and at. all times to render strict 
and willing obedience. This faithful parent has 
high hopes of his children, for they appear promis¬ 
ing ; and, to increase their advantages, lie sends them 
to school. 

JNtow the teacher, in taking the care of these chil¬ 
dren, becomes deeply accountable to the parent. It 
is the teacher’s duty to exercise that watchfulness 
over them, which they receive at home, lest the 
school should prove an injury, and not a benefit. 
This vigilance will.be necessary, tin'll the new as¬ 
sociates and discipline of the school be to them a 
good, and not (as they' arc too often with Children 
w'ho receive this attention at home) an evil. In 
every' circumstance the teacher is deeply responsible 
to the’ parent for the manner in which he educates 
his children. 

Society expects that teachers tci/1 make chil- 
dren and youth social , honourable , and_ benc- 
' volent members. From this just and reasonable 
expectation of society, there is lesting upon teachers 
’ a deep responsibility. The relations between the 
more aged members of society ami those who have 
the care and education of the rising part, are close, 
and of the highest interest; for the stiengtli and 
■espectahility of any community rest with the in- 
'•renec and honesty of its youth ; with their virtue 
'stry rest its happiness and prosperity. 

*s, sacrifices,, and virtues of the aged 
‘ have conferred upon society, peace, 
• • butihese blessings must now 
Ten and youth who are m 
-’rnment and instruction 
^oly, then, do the 
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teachers’ duties affcef the Interests qfi society ! How 
responsible arc they, who have the care of those 
who arc not' only, to make the future communities 
of the land, but who will either sustain or destroy, 
the'honour and happiness of their fathers. 

Wo say, then, that teachers are highly accountable 
to society for the manner in which they educate its 
youth. ■ The teacher is responsible to society, not 
only from having the minds and morals of the youth 
under his direction, but also from holding a station 
so favourable for making good members of the social 
community. His school is society in minialijre. 
lie may call forth and train all those feelings-and 
passions which will be requisite to make good friends 
and neighbours in after-life. 

Chihlien, when together, exercise the same selfish 
or social nature that they will manifest-in a more 
advanced age ; and from the fcxercises and. social 
intercourse of the school, he may prepare them for 
the duties and social intercourse of society. This, 
certainly, greatly increases his obligations, and taken 
in connexion with his influence in forming the cha¬ 
racter, must place the teacher in such a relation "to 
society that is, indeed, of high responsibility. 

Tencfjfrs are responsible to their country for 
the. memner in which they educate \ °r youth. 
Men, generally speaking, are good or bid citizens, 
according to the kind and degree of education which 
they have received when young. The faithful 


teacher, who makes his scholars virtuous and infclh-j 

gent, tits them for achieving or maintaining tt\ 4 

political freedom : hut he who neglects lh r ‘ 4 
i _ o fQ contract 

and mental improvement, or inculcates 

eiples, is, in the highest sense of th.‘ con i S( j ( ltiences, 

. 1 . , ’ ’ ® • msing w'lth temper 

to r „ . ...jicir wishes.” 

/ ' ° n "sible are teachers, since- 

only with the liberty .£ c/ in(o the worU , u that i$ 

liberty m a world, a* 1 O ' ' 
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With him, to a gfeat extent; rests, the moral anil 
.political freedom of man. In what a responsible 
relation then does he' stand to his country! He is 
'forming the characters qf "those who will either 
perpetuate or destroy the free institutions of the 
land. He is giving that kind of education that will 
cause the youth of the nation to respect and sustain 
•the blessings which our fathers have conferred, or 
that kind, that will disrespect a legacy which has 
been obtained by thqir valour and their blood. 

The light and defence of our literary institutions; 
the strength anil justice of our laws ; the sacredness 
of our constitution, and the honour and greathess of 
■our country’s name, call upon every teacher of 
American youth to be faithful to his trust. They 
expect from him the blessings of their establishment, 
and the continuance of their existence. The school- 
houses of a nation bestow and sustain her liberty 
and glory. The American people have founded the 
temple of freedom on virtue and knowledge, and 
this foundation they expect their teachers and minis¬ 
ters'to lay. If they are wise, virtuous, and faithful, 
the i Pit ion has nothing to fear; but if they are igno¬ 
rant and immoral, American freedom will perish. 
The responsibility of teachers is greal^fgom the 
consideration that they will give cfiaracter to 
future communities. As the present generation, 
in a great measure,determines and fixes the character 
jmd destinies of the generations that will follow, the 
influence of teachers will reach beyond the present 
°; it will be felt on the coming generations, as 
^ up one after the other, till the last moment 

ho went before us we received our 
' -our opinions, our government, 
’! these were from the teach- 
' our teachers will those 
moral and political 
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characterr Tie who acts upon mi ml, tulles hold of' 
the future, and acts upon eternity. He who gives.* 
shape and character to one mind, goes wherever that ■ 
mmd goes,nets wheievcr-that mind acls, and speaks 
whenever that mind speaks. 

How accountable, how jlceply responsible, then, 
arc those who educate and give character to youth! 
Teachers should think of the nature of what they 
are called to superintend-*-//^ active immortal 
mind; and they should reflect on the boundless 
space which Iheir influence will go into. 

Again, the responsibility of teachers is seen by 
reflecting, that the happiness of each scholar , til a 
great measure, is in the hands of the instructe.r. 
The Rev. Samuel R. Ilall has Very justly said, in- 
his incomparable “Lectures on School-keeping,” 
“That the teacher has the power of diiecting his 
scholars in almost any path he chooses; you may 
lead them to form habits of application and industiy, 
or, by neglecting them, permit them to form those 
of idleness and indifference. You may win them 
either to a love of learning and a respect for value; 
or, by your negligence and unfaithfulness, j'ou may 
suffer them to become regardless of both. 

“You have the power to lead them to a cultivation 
of the social affections, to make them kind, benevo¬ 
lent, and humane; cff, byyo.nr neglect, they may 
become the reverse of every thing that is lovely, 
amiable, and generous. It will be greatly in your 
power to assist' them in learning to nuke nice dis¬ 
tinctions in the examination of moial conduct, and 
to govern their own actions accordingly ; or you 
may, by your unfaithfulness, sutler them to contract 
the habit of pursuing, regardless of consequences, 
every thing they desire, and opposing with temper 
every thing'that.comiteracts their wishes.” 

. And, lastly, how responsible are teachers, since; 
their influence will reacfinlo the world '■'■that is , 
k'2 
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to come.” Whether scholars,‘when tliey are called 
"to their final account, shall receive the reward of the 
righteous or the punishment of the wicked, will 
depend very much upon tho moral and religious 
influence of their teachers. Instructors not only 
form a character for thispvorld, and one that will be 
estimated by men, but likewise a character for 
eternity, and one that will be estimated by a holy 
and a righteous God. 


SECTION X. 

THE TEACHER’S COMPENSATION. 

■The labours of a common school teacher are 
arduous, difficult, and responsible ; and I know' of ho 
individual in the community whose services are 
more necessary or valuable than those rendered by 
.a faithful, well-qualified teacher. Those who admit 
-these propositions (and wc think every reflecting 
man will) agree With us, that labours at once so try¬ 
ing and so important should always be ivell rewarded. 
But are teachers adequately remunerated ?—arc 
their wages such as to encourage young men to 
qualify thcmsfelves for teaching ?—such as to secure 
men who will make the profession of teaching 
honourable, and our schools valuable ? We must 
-say they are not. 

Capable, faithful teachers do not receive a suffi¬ 
cient compensation. The common school teacher, 
who is employed for twelve successive months, docs 
not receive more than eleven dollars perunonth. 
There are a few ,\\hx> get more' than'this sum', yet 
a greater number who receive less. Now the com¬ 
mon labourer, who -hires himself to the farmer by 
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the- month, gets as much as the teacher ; and the 
wages of the - mechanic are double the wages of the 
teacher. 

It is a very common practice with young men who 
teach during the winter, to labour on the farm dur¬ 
ing the summpr : and they make this change because 
the summer wages of the farm are more than the 
wages of the summer school. There is no employ¬ 
ment among the American people (what a-rcproach 
to our intelligence and affluence!) which receives 
less pay than elementary teaching. Yes, there is 
no service so menial, no drudgery so degrading; 
which does not demand as high wages as \vc •fire 
now giving for that which is the life of our liberty,, 
and the guard of our free institutions. 

Our leading intelligent citizens perceive this fact, 
and they have published it, and done much to make 
the lamentable truth known and felt by every parent 
and guardian in this republic ; yet, but few, very 
few consider it; for even now, many honest men 
think that teachers have an easier life, are better 
paid, and better treated than any other labouring 
class in the community. The great majority of the 
people do not see that they give no extra advantages 
whatever to those who are giving the nation its 
education and its character. 

A young man cannot afford to expend one cent 
in making preparation to teach a common school, 
for his wages, as a teacher, will be no more than 
those of a common labourer. All that he pays for 
knowledge requisite to tcacli a school, is lost, in a 
pecuniary point; for if he did not know how to 
read, his mere muscular effort would demand as high 
wages as he will be able to get, after spending two 
or three years, and as many hundred dollars, ’in 
qualifying himself to teach. 

The little compensation which parents are dis¬ 
posed to give their instructors, offers no inducement 
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to young- men*to make any preparation tor teach 
ing. Y The oonsqqucneq is, (hat a great number of 
our school-houses .arc furnished with incompetent 
teachers. Parents complain loudly of this defi¬ 
ciency ; but they seldom perceive the cause of the 
ignorance and inexperience of teachers. ' 

They never reflect upon the necessary expenses 
which an individual must incur by preparing him¬ 
self to teach, and upon their own unwillingness lo 
pay an adequate compensation to those who are 
qualified. Parents cannot reasonably expect excel¬ 
lence and ability if they are unwilling to reward 
such qualities. If they are disposed to pay teachers, 
no more than they now pay them, they must expect 
their teachers to have the deficiencies which they 
now complain of. 

Hut few parents perceive the had effects of giving 
low wages to teachers. The evils arising from this 
ill-judged parsimony are numerous and destructive. 
It prevents young men from obtaining proper quali¬ 
fications—it makes teachers indifferent and unfaith¬ 
ful in their employment—it makes them dislike 
then business, and anxious for some other occupa¬ 
tion-—it puts men in our schools who are lazy and 
ignorant—it makes teaching a temporary business 
, for a few idle months, and it makes the teacher’s 
profession low and disreputable. These aio some 
of the evils which make our schools, m a great 
• measure, useless to what they might be, and evils 
which arise from giving teaclmis loo small a c6m- 
pensation. . 

If parents would give teachers a higher com- 

*- If you would have good masters, you must first of alt en¬ 
sure them a maintenance. The Prussian law expresses itself 
on tins head in the most solemn manner. “It.is our firm 
will,” says the lung, in whose name it speaks, “ihat in the 
maintenance-of every school, this be regarded as the most im¬ 
portant object, and take precedence of all others.”— Cousin’s 
Report. - < 
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penst/lion, ( it would encourage young men to 
qualify themselves for instructing. In the United 
States men pursue science and literature for a liveli¬ 
hood, There are hut very few whose circumstances' 
are such as to permit them to seek knowledge merely 
to gratify a love of letters. The most are obliged 
to make use of the attainments they have made, as 
a means to give them a support. No one will im¬ 
prove his education beyond what is required by the 
common business of life, unless he knows that these 
extra acquisitions will be the means, hereafter, of 
giving him higher wages for his services. lie qan- 
not afford it. 

If he prepares himself to teach others, the taught 
must be willing 1o pay him for that preparation ; 
for these previous expenses will not be incurred 
unless there is a certainty of a future return. If the 
wages of teachers were higher, the candidates for 
this profession could afford to make a proportionate 
preparation for this office. _ And hence, if parents 
would improve flie character and usefulness of their 
sehools, they must be willing to indemnify teachers 
for the extra expenses necessarily incurred by mak¬ 
ing suitable attainments. Young men will never 
qualify themselves to teach until they see this'dis¬ 
position in parents. 

lint as soon as a good education is honoureff and 
rewarded in a teacher, acquisitions extensive and 
suitable will he made. Reward the profession of 
teaching as liberally as we do the profession of law 
or physic, and the leachcr will be as liberal in his 
preparation as the lawyer or the physician. If we 
have poor teachers, it is because we give poor pay; 
and if we would have better teachers, we must pay 
better. Parents have it in their own power, as we 
trust has been clearly shown, to raise the character 
and qualifications of teachers; and we shall nOw show 
that it would be for the parent’s inlorest. to do so. 
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■' la the first plnce, it would be the parent’s interest 
to employ qualified teachers, because if wovtd sure 
fait ion mount). Parents pay more money for tbe 
education of their children by employing incom¬ 
petent instructors, than they would do by employ¬ 
ing teachers who are competent. In the affairs of 
life, parents generally perceive that the cheapest 
article. i.s commonly the dearest; and those of more 
reflection perceive that this is always the case in the 
article of teachers. 

A child, to obtain tbe same amount of knowledge, 
must attend to the instructions of a poor teacher 
.three times as long as'would be necessary with a 
good teacher. Thus, if parents do give but little to 
the teacher, they pay dearly for their children’s 
instructions. Tf they would secure the services 
of a qualified teacher, by giving him double the 
price of present wages, their school lax would he 
one-third less than it now is. We think it is clear, 
that even in a mere pecuniary point, it would he for 
the interest of parents to give a suitable compensa¬ 
tion to competent instructors. 

In the second place, qualified teachers would pro¬ 
mote the parent’s interest hi/ saving their children’s 
time. Scholars under a good teacher will be as far 
advanced at fourteen years of age as they will be at 
twenty under a poor teaehet. The time between 
fourteen and twenty could ,bc spent in learning a 
useful trade, or in assisting the parent in the main¬ 
tenance of the family. When children arrive at 
fourteen years of age, they should begin lo•acquire 
habits of industry; and at this age their semces 
begin to be of*Considerable value to the parent. 

If the child is sent to school at a proper age, a 
faithful, qualified teacher will have given it a good 
jfingKsh education at fourteen. The child is then 
prepared to" engage in some useful' employment. 
But under the present state of things, children must 
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be sent lo school more or less till they arc twenty, 
and then they have but'a.very limited education; 
not so good a one as they might have at fourteen 
if properly instructed. 

Parents* do not perceive the time which is lost-by 
employing incapable instructors. The time which 
the children would gain, if sent to a proper teacher 
while young, would lie worth much more thanjthe 
little extra expense of a good school. Thus it would 
be much the cheapest for parents to engage 1 he ser¬ 
vices of teachers who have prepared themselves for 
their profession.. 

In the third place, qualified teachers, who would 
be able to govern correctly, and facilitate the .pro¬ 
gress of children, would sane, the parent much ex¬ 
pense in hooks, paper, maps, stales, Sfc. The 
school stationery of a large family amounts lo a con¬ 
siderable item in the course of a year. Parents 
know that these incidental expenses are quite a tax; 
and every one would lie glad to have them less. 
Now, the more rnpfd the improvement in writing, 
the smaller the quantity of paper, pens, and ink, 
which the child vvdl require; the faster the scholar 
learns to road, the fewer the hooks which will be 
necessary; and the quicker the pupils learn their 
geography and arithmetic, the less the expense of 
maps, slates, &c. 

Thus teachers, who could facilitate the progress 
of the scholars, would save the parent much expense 
in the stationery of the school-room ; and hence the 
parent’s interest would bo promoted by employing 
teachers whose, wages must be higher indeed, but 
whose qualifications would be such, that they would 
always be found the cheapest. 

Lastly, (and this every one will think a very im¬ 
portant consideration,) teachers who have prepared 
themselves for their profession are the most profita¬ 
ble for parents to employ, because they ivi/l then 
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know that their children will be well educated. 
This confidence in the instructor will prevent much 
care and anxiety on the part of the parent. Chil¬ 
dren are forming a character every momentand 
their education, of some kind or other, is constantly, 
going on ; this parents know, and it gives them great 
^ pleasure to reflect, that their offspring are directed 
by the skilful, moral influence of. a fit teacher.- It 
likewise gives the parents pleasure to reflect that 
their children’s progress in knowledge is thorough, 
and useful. 

With 5 cheap, unqualified teacher; the pupils spend 
most of their'valuable time in learning what they 
must-some day or other unlearn, if they-ever make 
studious, correct scholars. Parents frequently pay 
cheap instructors more for teaching their children, 
-what is wrong cr useless, or must be forgotten, than 
would be ncressary to give them a good knowledge 
of elementary studies, under a suitable teacher. 
This useless expense, bad instruction, and slow pro¬ 
gress, would nevSr occur to give the parent distress 
and anxiety, if a faithful,- confidential teacher was 
always engaged. But all these evils the parent must 
expect, if he is penurious and short-sighted, enough 
to hire a cheap, worthless schoolmaster. 

Again, it is common' for parents to have not a 
little trouble in persuading their children to go to 
■ school. Now this^unwillingness to attend school, 
manifested by the child, does not arise from its dis¬ 
like to study, but from the parents having placed an 
ignorant, repulsive man in the school-house. The 
whole exercises of the school arc made so unpleasant 
and disagreeable, that the pupil heartily hates know¬ 
ledge, and every place where it is taught. ■ 

It would save children 'much unhappiness, and 
parents much* labour, if an engaging, accomplished 
. teacher was employed ; one who. would make the 
school-room the most delightful and profitable room 
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they could ever enter. But before men can under¬ 
stand the operations of the youthful mind, and im¬ 
part useful knowledge in an attractive, simple.man¬ 
ner, they must'be well educated, and well instructed 
in the art of teaching; and. this will not be, until 
parents reflect, and perceive, that -it is for their 
interest ta pay w^ges which will induce men to 
make the necessary preparations. 

If parents would increase tho teacher’s .wages, 
they would raise the character of the profession. 
The compensation for teaching is so small, that ac¬ 
complished, well-educated men can find other em¬ 
ployments much more profitable than teaching. 
Thus, those who would become useful instructors, 
and an honour to the profession, are excluded, unless 
some of these men are willing to make a sacrifice; 
and our school-houses are left to be supplied by the 
necessitous and unqualified. 

Indolent, immoral, arul ignorant men are often 
employed to teach our common schools: these dis¬ 
grace the calling, and have made the saying, “as 
lazy and conceited as a schoolmaster,” familiar every¬ 
where. Now, what is it that draws into our schools 
the worthless, and excludes the worthy ? What is it 
that prevents men from becoming capable teacheis? 
What is it that makes teaching disreputable? Pa¬ 
rents, is it not your sordid avarice, your own Short¬ 
sightedness, and your cruelty to your own children ? 
By offering an adequate compensation to teacheis, 
you could demand learning, talent, and elegance. 

By a highmimled, generous attention to your 
children’s education, you may make the profession 
of teaching take an equal rank in usefulness and 
respectability with the lawyer’s and the divine’s. 
You MAY MAKE OUR I. ITU R ARY MEN FEEL IT 
THEIR HIGHEST AMBITION TO BECOME GOOD SC'HOOL- 

masters. The honour of -the profession of teach¬ 
ing rests with you ; you can continue its low con- 

\a >’ 
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dition, or you may raise it-to honour and respect¬ 
ability. 

Parents cannot receive the advantages of the 
school system, unless they employ qua fifed teach¬ 
ers. Legislation in many of the states has done 
much for the education of children. Large school 
funds have been raised to assist the'parents, and a 
liberal system has been organized to give union of 
action --and instruction to the inhabitants of every 
•district. Through the \igilanceof the public offi¬ 
cers, these princely funds may have an equitable 
distribution ; and the school system be ptrt in active 
operation. 

The wisdom of legislation, the watchfulness and 
counsel of learning and talent, are ready to assist and 
protect our schools. The great thing that is w anting 
is the ^o-operafion of parents. Unless parents are 
willing to unite their efforts with legislation and 
official counsel, they will receive but little aid from 
dhe government. Great assistance, indeed, may be 
had 1'iom the school fund and the school system, if 
parents will make this active, liberal co-operation ; 
but without this obligatory exertion on the ji.ut of 
parents, the state can do them but little good. 

It is to be regretted that so great a part of the 
school fund is lost by being squandered on unquali¬ 
fied schoolmasters. Parents, by hiring such teach¬ 
ers, pervert the benevolence of the state, and exclude 
themselves from those advantages which the govern¬ 
ment wishes to give them. If the funds wore be¬ 
stowed on worthy, well-qualified teachers, the in¬ 
habitant'. of the district would be greatly assisted, 
and the spirit and intention of the school law would 
he fully answered. 

But the public funds are lost When they support 
men who are rather an injury to the schools than a 
benefit; and the parents -voluntarily deprive them¬ 
selves of Hint aid which is so generously oflcird to 
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all. We do hope Hurt parents hereafter will feel 
unwilling, to pervert the government funds.by 
squandering them on unworthy, incompetent teach¬ 
ers ; and that they will be disposed to receive‘the' 
advantages of these funds by engaging such teachers- 
as the law intended the funds should support.* 

And finally, lo employ ivell-ijua/ified teachers 
is the only way for parents to increase the. use¬ 
fulness and raise the character of district schools. 
Parents may employ men to recommend the best 
systems of government, and the best methods of 
teaching ^tnd they may purchase the most mipioved 
school books for their children ; they may be atten¬ 
tive to their children’s education at home ; and they 
may do all that can be done, and after all, if there is 
an unfaithful, disqualified teacher in the school- 
house, all that is done, is lost, worse than lost ; for 
they have given their children the means of per¬ 
verting privileges, of learning error, and <5f confirm¬ 
ing bad habits. 

Let me, then, again say to parents, if you would 
act accouling to your own interest, even in a pecu¬ 
niary point; if you would encourage young men to 
qualify theiiTselves for teaching ; if you would have 
your children well educated; if you would have 
them love knowledge; if ycfti would raise the cha¬ 
racter of the teacher’s profession ; if you would 
make it the highest ambition of literary men to 
become good schoolmasters; if-you would receive 
the advantages of the school system, and obey the 
spirit of the school act, he willing.to give such wages 
as will secure the services of faithful, well-quali¬ 
fied teachers. -- 

* The excellence of a school depends entirely npon tlm 
mastei; the choice ot the master is thejelore a matter of the 
first importance.— Cousin's liipurt. 
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SECTION XI. 

A TEACHER SHOULD MAKE HIS SCHOOL PLEASANT. 

Children amj youth are governed almost entirely 
by their feelings. They arc controlled neither.by 
the reason of maTurer years, nor the habits of ad¬ 
vanced age. With the young, all is freshness and 
curiosity : and nothing is so likely to interest them 
as novelty and change. A teacher who has not only 
to govern his scholars, but to interest them, who 
must amuse as well as instruct, should understand 
the motives and principles of action in the youth¬ 
ful mind, that he may be able to rouse it. into acti¬ 
vity, and also to give it its proper direction. 

Something new will always please and excite the 
youthful mind. This truth the teacher may take 
advantage of, to awaken dulness and indifference : 
but he must, however, guard against the love of 
novelty, that lie may form habits of fixing the atten¬ 
tion on some one subject (ill the mind has mastered 
it. And here teachers find some perplexity. The 
scholars become impatient, before they are thorough. 

The teacher wishes to continue the interest, and 
to please his pupils by letting them advance, but 
krtows that it is for their good (although he is unable 
to convince them' of it) to mifke slower progress, 
lie will have to put a strong cheek upon this ardent 
passion for something ne%V, and yet give it sufficient 
latitude do keep up a deep excising interest. To 
preserve the mind in this proper balance requires 
nice observation, much ingenuity, and close reflec¬ 
tion. 

Those who are under the government of (heir 
feelings are greatly influenced by first impressions. 
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'll)e teacher should bo careful to have these favour¬ 
able. Ills first appearance among the pupils should 
he whining and friendly, if he should be ill-natured 
and repulsive at first, it will take a long time to 
eradicate the unfavourable opinions. The teacher 
ought-lo meet his scholars with a smile, and convince 
them that he feels a' deep interest in their improve¬ 
ment and,, happiness, lie should not at first repel 
them by instantaneous harshness and-scvei ity. 

-If a teacher loves his school, he will make it 
pleasant; if the duties are a source of enjoyment to 
him, his government and instruction will be likely 
to please his pupils. If he looks pleasant, the scho-- 
lars will. I know of nothing that will produce,tins 
kindness, attention, and good-nature in the teacher, 
but a sincere love for his employment. Men are 
generally agreeable and efficient when they labour 
Where they feel an interest and a delight ; and, on 
the contrary, disagreeable and inefficient in stations 
which they do not like. 

No one should teach except he can sympathize 
with his pupils, and feel happy in his duties. lie 
should be freb with Ins scholars, but not trifling—. 
easy, but not familiar—sociable, without levity—a 
companion, and yet a' respected teacher, and a be¬ 
loved ri^ler. lie should possess dignity, without 
stiffness or affectation, and be disposed to temper 
justice with mercy, and duty with love. 

The teacher, to make his school pleasant, should 
strive to create friendship and good-icilt among- 
his scholars. The membcis of the school must 
meet each other every .day, and spend the greater 
part of their time in each other’s society. In this 
dose and constant intercourse, the bad feelings will 
be frequently aroused, and it will he necessary to 
have a large sliaic of good-nature and a forgiving 
spirit to prevent strife and hatred from rendering the 
school association, a nourisher of the evil passions, 

L 2 
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It is the teacher’s duty to suppress the unhappy, 
destructive passions, and to cultivate the sociable' 
and the benevolent. He can perform this duly by 
producing love and friendship among his pupils 
while they are associated during the hours of school. 
It is said that the seed of evil and good are planted 
by schoolmasters and mothers.' Their negligence 
sows many of those that are evil. 

I think that it will not be doubted that many of 
the most malignant passions of men sprang up, and 
received the most fearful strength in the broils and 
quarrels with schoolmates. IIow necessary is it, 
then, that the teacher should keep a watchful eye 
over the intercourse of his pupils, and evert all his 
powers in preventing the exercise of the selfish na¬ 
ture, and in developing and strengthening the social 
and benevolent feelin»s. 

n 

But very few teachers perceive the influence 
which scholars have upon each other; and many, 
very many, arc altogether indifferent respecting tint 
nature of this influence, whether it he good or bad. 
From tin's negligence and indifference in teachers; 
the growth of the evil passions more than counter¬ 
balances the benefit of the best instructions. But, 
if the teacher is disposed, he has the opportunity, 
while strengthening the mind and furnishing it with 
knowledge, of cultivating the social and moral nature 
of his scholars; and this to such an extent as to give 
them governing feelings and principles for life. 

Ilis school is the world in miniature; the same 
fears' and hopes, prejudices and partialities, passions 
and strifes, ascendency and submission that we see 
in the greater world. Thus -the teacher has the 
opportunity for preparing his pupils for that more 
extended sphere of ltfe which will call into action 
the same feelings which were exercised in the more 
limited. 

He may,, by regulating his scholars’ intercourse 
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with each other, fit them for becoming useful; ho¬ 
noured members ,of society, or for destroying the 
peace and'happiness of others, by the exercise of 
those appetites and passions which his negligence 
permitted to acquire strength and grow white at 
school. Let him, then, labour to make his scholars 
love each other; and to feel that they were made 
social beings for the purpose of making eaeh other 
happy. 

The teacher can render his school pleasant, by 
making the acquisition of knowledge the means 
of happiness. The young mind is delighted with 
the discovery of something new ; and it has plea¬ 
sure in mere action, independent of the knowledge 
which this action secures. The very labour neces-. 
sary to obtain knowledge, if properly directed, will 
afford enjoyment to the mind. The teacher, then, 
should take advantage of this love of action, and 
this desire of knowledge, and make them assist in 
rendering his school agreeable. 

I know of no higher enjoyment to the mind,-than 
its own exercise in finding out new truths. The 
reason that study is made such a task, and the exer¬ 
cises of the school become so irksome, is, the efforts 
of learners are improperly directed, and the instruc¬ 
tions of the teacher ill adapted. The scholars per¬ 
ceive no certainty, nothing definite nor distinct; they , 
know not that they make any advance or any dis¬ 
covery. . They make nothing their own. 

The teacher’s instructions are not understood, or 
are not of the right kind for the age and attainments 
of the pupil, and consequently possess no interest.' 
Ilencc the dislike which children and youth have 
for study. But the mind was made to love know¬ 
ledge as much as flic eye loves light, or the lungs 
air, or the stomach food. And the mind has a much. 
more exquisite relish in acquiring knowledge than 
flic sense of taste has in preparing fuod ’for the 
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'stomach. The mtml loathes knowledge sometimes, 
-because it is offered in an unpleasant manner; just 
as the palate loathes food that -has been badly cooked. 

But When the teacher prepares the mind for the 
reception of truth* and then instructs according to 
the natural relations between mind ahd knowledge, 
the scholar will ask for no higher delight than that 
which he finds in his- lesson. How often have 1 
seen the countenances of children beam with inte¬ 
rest,and speak with eloquence, the gladness of their 
hearts when something new had been related. It is 
a pleasure beyond all oilier pleasures to instruct the 
young mind in such a state. 

And I know of no labour which affords so much 
happiness as 1 hat of the teacher’s, if he is only pre¬ 
pared for his business, and loves it. ,,And I know 
of no place that may he made happier than the 
school-room, if the scholars study rightly and are 
properly instructed. 'Flic mind is so formed that 
the teacher may make the acquisition of knowledge 
the highest and most ennobling enjoyment that the 
scholar is capable of receiving. 

He may thus make the school-room the most dc- 
sirable spot that the children visit; and their school 
exercises the most pleasant 'and agreeable of any that 
they engage in. I know that many teachers arc so 
disqualified, and the systems of instruction so de¬ 
fective, that but few scholars are blessed with this 
skilful and happy treatment; hut this does not dis¬ 
prove the assertion. We think that whoever will 
study the nature of the mind, and perceive the rela¬ 
tions between it and truth, will acknowledge what 
wc have said to be true. IF teacheis arc sceptical, 
1 shall only solicit that (hey make the experiment. 

A teacher may make his school pleasant by 
timely and agreeable recreations. The mind 
(and particularly the youthful mind) needs relief 
after close application, even if it should'continue 
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but a short time. If this relief -is afforded in' the 
way of innocent amusement, it brings to the mind a 
pleasure that it never receives from uniform thought¬ 
lessness. There is pleasure in mental exercise; and 
-there is pleasure, too, in refreshing the mind'with 
proper diversions. 

The teacher should study the abilities of the mind, 
that he may know when it is weary with effort,’and 
when to afford it amusement by relaxation. There 
is exquisite happiness,in ‘unbending the mind’after 
severe application; and the teacher who understands 
human nature will take advantage of this principle 
of the mind, and make it one of the agreeable exer¬ 
cises of the school. He will connect w r ith the school, • 
not only the labour and the toil, but also Ihc amuse¬ 
ment and the rest. " - . 

Many teachers mistake, and make their scholar* 
uneasy and unhappy by requiring them to remain 
too long in one position, or over a particular lesson 
in which they c .111 feel no interest. Action, and 
almost continual action, seems natural to the young;' 
hut teachers forget this principle, and compel their 
scholars to do violence to their nature. This makes 
them restive; and if not allowed open action, they 
will gratify this propensity by sly, deceitful manoeu¬ 
vres. 

Proper and timely diversion would prevent this 
secret mischief, which, if detected, will be followed 
by punishment; and it would likewise prevent that 
listlessncss and sleepiness which is so epidemic in' 
primary schools. The teacher should see that the 
play exercises of his pupils arc of a proper character 
•and agreeable. It'not unfrcquently happens that 
the larger boys, to show their strength, or gratify 
their love of tyranny, intrude upon the rights and 
pleasures of the smaller ones, and-spoil their sports^ 
and make the condition of the weaker very uncom- 
. fortable 
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. 'Tho teacher should know llmt each one has Ins 
l-ights and his share in the sport. Many who are 
awkwoi (1 or bashful, or perhaps not quite so sprightly 
as others, have been shunned or abused till their 
spirits arc broken, and their feelings imbitlercd 
against every tiling connected with the school. 
Such the teacher should take' by the hand, and show 
them that protection and tenderness which their 
. misfortune demands. They may thus he saved, 
and made, perhaps, the -bnghtest .ornaments of so¬ 
ciety. The teacher should always be solicitous that 
the horn's of recreation he spent in such a* manner 
that every one shall be pleased. 

The teacher may make his school pleasant by 
■simplifying the .studies, and by presenting his 
instructions in an attractive form. Scholars soon 
acquire a disrelish for their studies, and a dislike to 
the duties of the school, if their lessons appear blind 
and unintelligible. If their studies are above the 
,comprehension, they will he a task only to weary 
and puzzle the mind, and in the end cause the 
scholar to hate knowledge, and all the means by 
-which it is attained. 

That this is too often the case is the reason why 
scholars “ go tardily to school.” Also, when the 
teacher renders ^assistance, lus manners may lie so 
unpleasant that the scholar will hate instruction, 
because he has been offended by the instructor ; or, 
perhaps,, the teacher, performs Ins duties as a me¬ 
chanical task, pcifoctly.indifferent to the'interest of 
the school. . ■ 

If this is the case, the scholar will of course sup¬ 
pose that there is no pleasure to be found in the 
school-room. But if the studies are made plain and 
intelligible, (which, from the present imperfection 
in school-books, must be the work of the teacher,) 
and the manners of the teacher affectionate and 
winning, the school-room and its duties will present 
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to the pupils the highest kind of enjoyment, and 
cause them to estimate the worth of their school 
privileges according to thcir«propcr value.' 

Children beg to stay away from school, and.re¬ 
joice when they have passed beyond their school¬ 
days, because they always felt miserable when under 
the requirements of the teacher. ' The school-room 
was made a place of involuntary confinement, and 
its duties the woist kind of chains. No wonder that 
children incur correction twice a day by indolence 
or by playing,truant; but the teacher may change 
• tins unhappy dtate of things, and make the pupils as 
eager to‘meet, as they are now to shun him. IJe 
may make the children plead to go to the school, 
instead of running truant when they have been sent. 

The teacher should obtain the love and confi¬ 
dence of hift scholars. Without these, his labours 
will he very disagreeable, and almost useless. If he 
does not possess the,scathe scholars will take every 
advantage, and render the teacher’s labours doubly 
arduous. The teacher will find no requital for his 
efforts and anxieties, so pleasing and acceptable as 
the love and confidence of his scholars; and they 
will lighten his burden more than any thing else. 
The'scholars, too, arc pleased when they can carry 
their troubles and their difficulties to one they love, 
and possesses their confidence. 

Scholars want some one to answer their questions; 
and it is always gratifying to receive light on those 
subjects about which the mind is in doubt. Tire 
teacher, jlien", who has the confidence of his pupils, 
can make them attached to him by enlightening 
their ignorance and gratif) ing their e.m iosity. The 
teacher should convince his pupils that lie is their 
friend—that his instructions may lie made their 
greatest blessing ; and that he heartily wishes to 
improve their minds and purify their hearts. 

lie should convince them that the cultivation of 
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the mind, and the 'practice of virtue, are -the, only 
things that can make them .ornaments and blessings 
to society; and he should show them that their 
school privileges are for this purpose. If he is suc¬ 
cessful in this, he will make them love the School 
and its teacher. It should be the constant aim and 
object of the instructor to make learning pleasing 
and, useful, and his school attractive and agreeable. 
He should love his profession, and strive to make 
every one happy that may be committed.to his care. 


SECTION XII. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING AND 
READING. 

Children may be taught the names of the letters 
soon after they are able to pronounce them. The 
‘names of these signs or characters may be learned 
by the infant mind as soon as it learns the names 
of its parents, its pictures, its toys, or the name of 
the cat or the dog. The child commences acting 
and learning from the first moment of its existence, 
and soon acquires a knowledge of the names and 
some of the qualities of the objects with which it 
comes in contact. 

If infants could have, the letters in large size on 
strips, or .blocks of pasteboard, or on some small 
articles which they might be permitted to handle, 
and which might be presented in connexion with 
pictures of anftnals, they would soon learn and pro¬ 
nounce the names of the letters, in the same way 
that they learn and pronounce the names of any of 
- the signs or objects they first meet with. Thus, by 
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bringing the letters under the notice of infants in 
tbc form of amusement or in close connexion with 
their playthings, they are ^arly and unconsciously 
learned, without* loss of time on the part of the 
parent or child. 

Tho letters are learned, too, not as'an unpleasant 
task, (which is always the case both with teacher 
anti child if not learned when young.) but as a de¬ 
sirable exercise. Infants, it is well known, arc fond 
of exercising their little organs of speech, and parents 
are pleased with these promising oilorts, and are 
always heard pronouncing names to lit; repeated, by 
tlie delighted little prattler; and quite young cluldrpn 
manifest pleasme in noticing the objects which may*' 
he selected for their attention. 

Now, the names which tile paient pronounces to 
teach the child to articulate, may* he the names of 
the letters of the alphabet; and among the objects 
which are selected to busy* and amuse the child, may 
be the letters of the alphabet. If this were so, pa¬ 
rents would find that what is necessary* to know* was 
learned, as it were, insensibly and with delight, and 
taught, without labour. 

If this is not done by the negligent or absent 
parent, apd therein Id is sent to school ignorant of its 
alphabet, the teacher may perfoim the task in a few 
days, and in a pleasant manner, though in a very 
different one from that which is generally adopted 
in our common schools. The usual method of teach¬ 
ing children their letters, is to make them stand by 
the side of the master, and say A-eh, 15-eh, C-eh, 
h)-eli, E-eh, and so on to the end of the row, at most 
buf three or four times a day. If there are three or 
four children by the side of the master, for the pur¬ 
pose of saying down their letters, but one is required, 
to look on at the same time. In this way*, children 
spend from three to four months in learning the 
letters of the alnhabot. 
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One mode of teaching children their letters, which 
has always been found pleasant and successful, is, 
holding up in the siglj^ of all the children two or 
three letters of considerable size, and whose union 
spells the name of some familiar object. For ex¬ 
ample, let the letters 0 X, standing under the picture 
of an ox, he shown to the children. The names of 
the letters are pronounced by the teacher, and by 
the children in concert after him. When the names 
of these trio signs arc known to the children, the 
teacher mar' tell them a story about the ox. 

By being interested with the idea rrhich the 
letters arc connected with, it will be almost certain 
that the children remember their names. The two 
letters may then he given to each of the children, 
who return to their seats, pleased with the signs 
which hare been connected with such a pleasing 
idea or story. After a suitable interval the teaehet 
may examine them, and if the names of the letters 
arc remembered, they may be taken away, with a 
promise of showing them others, in connexion with 
a picture and a story, in a short time. 

The teacher again asks the attention of the chil¬ 
dren, and shows them the three letters b, o, y ; one 
of them the same they had in the first lesson, that 
he may try the memory. The picture of a boy is 
seen over the letters; and after the children have 
learned the names of the trr o signs b, y, the teacher 
relates a story of a little boy he once knew or heard 
of. The children return to their scats with the, two 
letters b, and y. 

Tins method of teaching the alphabet demands 
but a ferv moments of time fiom the teacher, and 
makes the employment delightful to himself, for he, 
sees the young minds before him taking their first 
steps in knowledge, and at the same time their little 
features lighted up with joy in their nerv enterprise. 
In one week’s time he may make every child fa- 
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miliar with all its letters. How much time, labour, 
impatience, and compulsion on the part of the teach¬ 
er, and dislike, fretting,, anti hatred on the part of 
the pupil might be saved, if instructors would permit 
children to obtain knowledge in school in the same 
manner that Nature teaches them out of it! 

After the child is able to give the name without 
hesitation to each letter m the alphabet, it should 
begin to learn the powers of letters, when united in 
syllables. Here teachers and scholars find difficulty ; 
and hete many onors and had habits, which go with 
the child in all its after-studies and performances, 
take their origin. The powers of letters change 
with their connexion and position. Fiom this cir¬ 
cumstance many of the letteis have seyeml sounds, 
and some of them more than one hundred different, 
distinct sounds or powers. 

The child cannot perceive this great vaiioty, nor 
give to the letters of the syllable those paiticular 
sounds, which their connexion or position, or the 
arbitrary standard of pronunciation, may require. 
'Phis can he done only after long study—after much 
attention to the etymology of the language ; yet to 
some degree the child is requited to do this when 
it knows merely the names of the letters. 

The difficulty is m distinguishing and placing 
these different sounds Tire child sees that the let¬ 
ters, by being hi ought together in s_\ llables, have 
changed their names; for to the child the name of 
the letter is its sound. To obviate tins difficulty, 
and to take away this uncertainty in the mind of the 
child inspecting the correct sound of the letter it 
may he pronouncing, teachers should select a number 
of dissyllables, m each of which the letters have the 
same sound. 

When the child has learned to pronounce these, 
it has acquired one of the powers of these letters. 
After this, syllables of three and four letters may he 
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spelled mill pronounced by the clnld. The letters 
of these syllables should have the same powers they 
formerly hail when standing in dissyllables. The 
pupil will find these woids easy and uniform. After 
a proper time is spent on these simple lessons, let 
syllables be given to the child, where some of the 
letters have a dliferent power. 

When the pupil has learned some of the most 
simple and common powers of the letters, when 
united into syllables, let him unite these syllables 
and form words. In forming words, many teachers 
permit a serious and lasting error. Children are 
allowed to call the names of the letters, without 
divjding the word into syllables, and pronouncing 
eacli syllable as it proceeds. The child is not better 
qualified to pronounce the word after it has named 
the letters, without dividing them into sy Dairies and 
pronouncing them, than it was when uttering the 
first letter of the word. 

The habit of naming the letters without pronounc¬ 
ing the syllables and uniting them <7,9 the pupil 
proceeds through the word, disqualifies the pupils 
fiom making any use of their knowledge of spelling, 
or of helping themselves at any time in asroi tainiug 
the correct ptonuneiation of a strange or huge word. 
If children were accustomed to exercise their inge¬ 
nuity in dividing the word into sy Dairies, and to 
give the proper pronunciation to these syllables, 
they would seldom find any difficulty with strange 
or long words: but if they are permitted to pass 
thiough the word, and only name its letters, they 
will make little or no real progress, but confirm the 
worst of all habits. 

flow seldom do we find a teacher who does not 
permit this evil! I do not know when 1 have 
heard a child read who has in this thing been cor¬ 
rectly taught. By allowing this error, the teacher 
greatly increases his own labour; lor the pupil must 
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be constantly assisted—he cannot help himself, hut 
is as dependent on others for the sound of the word 
as if lie had iicvor learned the letters. 

There is another crior in our schools which is 
the cause of so much bad spelling in the business 
of after-life. The error is in learning and correct¬ 
ive; with one sense what in nature and practice be¬ 
longs to another sense. Children in school correct 
their spelling by the sense of hearing. The teacher 
pronounces the word, and from the sound the pupils 
arc required to spell it. After the ear has been 
trained.for a number of } ears in this way, the pupil 
will spell nearly every word which hi,s teacher gives 
him; yet this very same pupil, when at home, 
writing a letter to some friend, will spell almost 
every word wrong. 

Now’, what is tile reason of this accuracy in one 
place and incoi redness in the other. It is this, 
when at home the words appear, not through the 
sense of hearing, (the sense which has been educated, 
and always applied to as the corrective,) hut through 
the sense of seeing. The pupil has not been accus¬ 
tomed to judge whether words arc spelled correctly 
or not by their appearance on paper; and the false 
spelling, not coming under the trial of the car, 
escapes the unskilful observance of the eye. 

The origin of the evil being discovered, it remains 
that w’e apply a remedy. Let the pupils, while 
receiving the words fiom the teacher, wnte them out 
on slates. After a number of words are given and 
written out, let the pupils interchange slates, and 
examine and correct each other's spelling. By this 
melhod the sense of seeing is educated and made a 
judge. The eye has the winds before it—see.-their 
appearance when incorrectly spelled and their pist 
and natural appearance when lightly spelled. This 
same office the eye would be ready and able to per- 
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form when at home writing, a letter to a friend, and 
bad spelling would be delected. 

The lonelier should coniine his pupils but a short 
time to words marshalled mto ranks, as they stand 
in the columns of the spelling-book, without con¬ 
veying one idea, or any meaning whatever. . There, 
is ton much mere verbiage in our district schools.' 
Chddien are confined to these unmeaning, uncon¬ 
nected words for two or three years. Teachers 
should see the folly and the tyranny ol this; they 
have seen the difficulty; for it is with great labour 
that they keep the minds of the pupils on their 
lessons. 

As soon as children have learned some of the 
powers of letters', and have some facility and cor¬ 
rectness in joining syllables into words, 1 hey should 
be permitted to read easy sentences. These sen¬ 
tences should be composed of words of one or two 
sj llables, and contain a familiar and pleasing idea. 
Now, for the first, time, the child begins to feel 

* Having worse than lost five or six years in the nursery, 
—having passed the practicable season of moral training, with 
all our natural faults about us, tempers unregulated, pride and 
vainly decidedly pampered, and selfishness aggravated, «c 
were sent to school to li aiin hi m in. That there is some 
improvement in schools, it would lie great injustice not to ac¬ 
knowledge; hut few mfutls can say lint more than mere rend¬ 
ing was in tin’ll first school instruction vouchsafed to them. 
Kun yet no attempt is made to direct aught the natural appe¬ 
tite ol the young to know. Reading is a useful instrument 
of kiioii h-dge, but it i, gross ignorance to call it knowledge 
itsilf. liven at an age earlier than that of our “ Knglish 
school," tlttOueulties ardently crave llien natural lood—know¬ 
ledge. The mlaiit purveys, m some degree, foi itself, to the 
great reproach of its unenlightened lnstnn ters. \t school, 
these knowledge-craving taenlties have little of nothing done 
for llierji; on tlm contra)), tin ir natural neglect oi the school¬ 
book, the result of their preference of something else much 
more instructive, as well as delightful, was punished as idle¬ 
ness and frivolity ; and we lett our first si hool as we Hint to 
It, with scaicely any addition to our knowledge.— Simpson. 
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pleased with its studies: all before this has been 
unintelligible signs and combinations of signs. But 
now it finds these signs conductors of thought — 
of something that instructs and pleases. The child 
is now giatilied with its book , tor the book has an 
interest within itself suflicient to draw and fix the 
attention. 

At pie,sent there are a few books which are sim¬ 
ple without being silly, and well adapted to children. 
These should be put into then hands. After the 
pupils are familiar with the language and contents 
of these books, others containing sentences more 
complicated, and words composed ot a gi eater mim- 
hci of syllables, should he given 1o them. 

'fins is fir trom being the ease m our common 
schools, ’flic universal practice in these neglected 
places of learning Is m the iirst place to keep the 
child fastened to unmeaning words loi two or three 
years, and then to put books into his hands which 
a graduate of one of our colleges can scaicelj under¬ 
stand,and perhaps, is not suffin^ntly learned toappie- 
ciate. When the child can pronounce winds of two 
syllables without spelling them, it is put into the 
“ English Reader.” A. fit hook foi a literary man, 
hut entirely unfit for children. 

If the pupils at this stage of learning are not so 
fortunate as to he exalted into 1 his “ class of honour,” 
they are privileged by reading in the hack part of 
the spelling-book, or in the Columbian Orator, 
leading equally as unintelligible as (hat in the Eng¬ 
lish Reader. Thus the child, from (lie time it com¬ 
mences going to school till its parents rcqttiie its 
constant labour at home, spells and reads, writes 
and rehearses winds, and sentences of words, and 
whole volumes of words, without even thinking of 
obtaining one clear, distinct, useful idea fiom them. 

The child never thinks of being questioned about 
that which it has just read. If a question of this 
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nature should be put, the, reader would be as in¬ 
capable of answering as lie would be after reading 
hieroglyphics. The pupil at school, does not sup¬ 
pose that books are read because they have a mean¬ 
ing either to amuso or to instruct, but because they 
have words to he pronoitueed and sentences to be 
cadenced or emphasized. 11 is whole aim conse¬ 
quently is, not to find ouf the meaning of what he 
reads, but to finish his verse without “ missing a 
word.” 

Here'We discover the cause of so many blunder¬ 
ing, unnatural, unaffect mg readers. Imagine the 
effect of reading what we did not undeistand foi 
even one week upon ourselves. It would unfit us 
for any impressiveness, either in tone or emphasis. 
But the youth m our schools arc brought up, from 
infancy till the time they ‘‘finish their education,” 
to read what they arc not required, or even expected, 
to comprehend. 

It is no wonder that the tone of voice is so un¬ 
suitable to the sentiment, the emphasis so impropei ly 
placed, and the whole manner so artificial and un¬ 
natural. Wc do think that nearly all of the had 
habits which we are obliged to witness and excuse, 
both in private and public readers, proceed from this 
mechanical, indolent practice of reading during our 
childhood and youth what we do not understand.* 

If this be so, and we think no one who will go 
into our schools and question the scholars concern- 

* Hitherto education lias been conducted ton much on the 
principle of looking at the world only out ol the window of 
the school and the college, and teaching the names of the 
beings and things therein < ontainod, m a variety of languages, 
to the neglect of the study of the beings and things themselves ; 
whereas man, as a creature destined tor action, fitted to con¬ 
trol nature to some extent, and, beyond this, left to accommo¬ 
date his conduct to its course, requires positive knowledge ol 
creation, its elements and laws, and lias little use for words 
which go beyond the stock of his ideas.— Combe's Lcctinr*, 
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injj, tli.rt* which they h.ivc just rend will doubt it, we 
bine Ibund the Ciiuse of that defectin' reading which 
so often offends the hosiers nod disgraces the read¬ 
ers. We say, then,never let chihlien or youth lead 
what, the.) do not comprehend, or that in which they 
feel no interest. Let hooks he put into their hands 
which are level with their capacities. 

Such as contain information w Inch may he gratify - 
imz; for them to leceae; books which treat of sub¬ 
jects with w hieh it will he useful for them to become 
acquainted; and such that have motnes sufficient 
within themselves to make the young, eager to 
peruse them. Let an instinctive slur) he told ill a 
simple, chaste, forcible style: or some of Nature’s 
handiworks be described in a plain, nahual, and 
speaking language ; or the application oi some of 
the sciences to the piactical purposes.of life, illus¬ 
trated in a simple, clear, intelligent manner ; or the 
biography of some exeinplaiy y oulh ; or any proper 
subject whatever, which ehildieu and youth can 
sympathize with and feel a li\el\ mteiest in. 

If our school-books were of Ibis nature, we should 
hear hut very little had reading. Who of us e\er 
thinks of eon eel mg a child in its pauses, emphasis, 
or tones of voice, when we hear it -in animated con¬ 
versation with one of its pla) mates ? Let the child 
read what it ecu, under-stand and feel an interest 
in, and it wit/ read as correct!}/ as it universes. 

We say then, again, (for we do think this gieat 
evil of compelling cluldicn to pionoimre winds for 
years, to which they attach no kind of meaning 
whatever, too much neglected,) never let children 
read what they do not understand. If there are 
words in the lesson of which they do not know the 
meaning, lot the dictionary, or the attached glossary, 
or the teacher define them. Never let the young 
leader pionouneo a word without perceiving the 
meaning the author attached to it. • 
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The teacher should frequently question h'is read¬ 
ing class on what has just bceit read, that he may 
know how far they have comprehended their author, 
and ascertain what meaning they connect with the 
individual words. If we should ask adults, and 
eyen liberally educated men, to define some words 
of.the most common use, they would hesitate, and 
probably be unable to give any thing like a correct 
definition. In this, the systems of instruction in all 
of our literary institutions are miserably defective. 

Educated men are in the constant habit of using 
words to which they attach a connective meaning 
indeed obtained from usage, but to which they would 
be unable to give a concise, correct definition. This 
evil is universal in-our primary schools, and is seen 
to a greater or Jess extent in all oui higher institu¬ 
tions up to thp professional college. It is no wonder 
that men make such an improper choice of words, 
that they use so many which are equivocal, and 
that they are so frequently misunderstood. Their 
ignorance of the correct meaning of wgrds does not 
permit them to select such as express what they 
intend to communicate.* 

* The term “ educated class,” as applied to the portion of 
our countrymen who are above manual labour, will scarcely 
be taken by any one to mean that they enjoy the means of 
education perfect, or nearly perfect The term is relative, and 
certainly when compared with the manual-labour class, who 
have no education at all worthy the name, we aro an educated 
class. But no error is more profound, or more prevalent, than 
the persuasion that we are an educated class in the best sense 
of the term. Our complacent conclusions on the subject aro, 
however, exceedingly natural. Look, it is said, at our libra¬ 
ries, our encyclopedias, teeming, as they do, with knowledge 
in every branch of science and literature. See our chemical, 
mathematical, mechanical powers," with all their realized re¬ 
sults, which seem to mould material nature to our will and 
render life proudly luxurious. Then turn to our classical 
literature, our belles lettres, our poetry, our eloquence, our 
polished intercourse, our refined society; consider our fine arts 
and elegancies; and, above all, think of our legislation, our 
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There is in our district schools another bad prac¬ 
tice which gives almost every scholar very unnatural, 
and disagreeable habits. I refer to that high, uni¬ 
form pitch of voice which the young reader is sure 
to strike into. I do not remember that I‘ever 
heard a child read in a natural, conversational tone 
of voice. This is a great defect; teachers should be 
careful to have their pupils read in natural tones, 
and to have them varied according to the sentiment. 
Teachers seldom pay attention to articulation , and 
the consequence is, that but very few Articulate 
well. It is very rarely that we hear a reader or 
speaker give each letter of the word its full sound. 
Frequently one-half of the word is dropped, or 
clipped, or inaudibly uttered. This defect in articu¬ 
lation keeps the mind constantly directed to' the 
words, that it may make out what they are, and the 
attention is diverted from the subject. This prac¬ 
tice is also very unpleasant to the ear. Teachers 
should make their pupils give each letter and sylla¬ 
ble its distinct, full sound. When this is done, 
.there is a force and meaning in the word which is 
never given when half uttered. 

political economy, our institutions ot'benevolence and justice, 
and the gigantic combinations of our entire national system. 
There is much in these high-sounding claims that deceive us. 
We are prone to borrow from the large fund of credit we pos¬ 
sess in the exact and physical sciences, to place the loan to 
the account of universal intellectual and moral attainment, and 
to conclude that a pitch of improvement, which enables us to 
travel thirty miles an hour, must comprise in it every thing 
else bf knowledge and power. But, alas! when we look bu- 
yond. the range of physical tangibilities, and, it may be, ele¬ 
gant literature, into the region of mental and moral relations, 
in short the science of man, upon which depend the wisdom 
of our legislation, and the soundness of our institutions and 
customs, what a scene of uncertainly do we see! Fixed prin¬ 
ciples in social affairs have not yet been attained. Scarcely 
shall we meet two individuals who are guided by the same 
code, lienee controversy is the business of the moral, and 
assuredly, we may add, of the religious world.”— Simpson. 
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4 'If I was asked what rules I would give to the 
.children of our'common schools that they might 
learn to read with Case, correctness, and impressive- 
.ness, I would say, only three, and- these are very 
■simple ones, I would 'not explain the philosophy 
of the human voice; norspeaS of emphasis, inflexion, 
or cadence; neithereof pauses, accents, or intonations. 

• But I would say, and I think it. is all that is neces¬ 
sary. to.bc: said, comprehend what you read,—read 
in a natural > conversational tone of voice, and 
read often. If teachers will see that their pupils 
practise These three plain rules, they will have the 
pleasure of hearing good readers. 


SECTION XIII.^ 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING. 

* ,It is to be regretted that our district schools fur¬ 
nish so small a number of good writers. ’ But a very 
'few who are now practising this art in our district 
schools will be able to execute a free, bold, and 
legible hand. The greater. par.t, including almost 
the whole, will number their school-days and still 
write with a stiff,, measured, ragged, "'scrawling, 
Hotting hand ; scarcely legible to the writers them¬ 
selves, and almost impossible for any one else to 
make out what is intended. The youth are con¬ 
scious of their . deficiencies with the pen, and we 
seldom find them willing to use it. 

The little, imperfect as it is, that they have learn¬ 
ed, is from the want of practice soon forgotten ; and 
many, very many of the labouring classes, by the 
time they have numbered thirty or thirty-five years. 
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"arc umffite to write in any‘manner wnatever.' pthcrs 
may write With some ease 1 and finish while in schooj, 
and the copy 'bbfore’ them, but as soOn as the' rule, 
and plummet, pie Schd&lKlesk and the round copy*-' 
plats’ is tajten away, theyffiave lost the art, and nov/ 
find that. they lire un Ale to write a straight line of : ~ 
a legible one.. d ’ 1 ", 

" It is to be lamented that so milch time is'wasted 
m learning what they never do learn, or what, at 
best, thdy feel ashamed or Unable to make any use' 
of; or, with others, what is so soon forgotten. There 
is, generally speaking, a sufficient quantity of tfee 
appropriated to writing, sufficient care (though fruiV ■ 
less) taken to provide materials, (and a gieat quantity 
of them are used,) to make all of the Scholars good 
’writers. There is some fault on the part of the 
teacher, or parent, or among the pupils.themselves; 
and we will (from personal observation) describe- 
the process of learning to write in our district 
schools. The causes of so much imperfection may 
thus be developed'. 

The child is (in most cases, for it is true that there 
are some exceptions,to what I am about to say, I' 
wish there were more) provided with a single sheet 
of foolscap paper’, doubled into four leaves, a quill, 
and an inkstand, which probably has nothing in it 
but thick, muddy settlings, or dry, hard cotton, and 
thus duly equipped, sent to school. The thin small 
quantity of paper is laid upon the hard desk, made 
full of holes, mlges, and furrows by the former oc¬ 
cupant’s penknife. 

The wiiting desk in many instances so high that 
the chin of the writer cannot, without a temporary 
elongation of body, be projected over the upper sur¬ 
face ; this being done, however, and the feet left 
swinging six or eight inches from the floor, and balf 
of the weight of’ the body hanging by the chin', the 
child with a horizontal view examines its copy,of 
N 
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straight marly)/ It then is directed td take Qie pen, 
which is immediately spoiled by'being .thtust into ■ 
the dry or muddy inkstand, and begin to write. 

The pen is so held, that the feathered end,, instead 
of being pointed towards the shoOlder, is pointed in, 
the opposite direction, directly in front: the fingers' 
doubled in dud squeezing the pen like a vice, the 
thumb thrown out straight and stiff,.the forefinger 
enclosing the pen near the second joint, and the 
inked end of the pen passing over the hist joint of 
the second finger in a perpendicular line to that 
made by the finger. In this tiresome, uneasy, un¬ 
steady attitude of body, artd the hand holding the 
pen with a twisted, cramping gripe, the child com¬ 
pletes its first lesson in the art of writing. 

After such a beginning, the more the child writes 
the more confirmed will it become in its bad habits. 
.It cannot improve ; it is only forming habits which 
must be wholly discarded, if the child ever learns 
.any thing. But in this wretched manner the pupil 
is permitted to use the pen day after day, for two, 
or four, or six' years. 

The teacher shows the scholar, perhaps, how to 
hold the pen, by placing it in his own hand cor¬ 
rectly, but does not see that the pupil, takes and 
keeps the pen in the same position when writing. 
If the pen should bo held correctly for a moment, 
while the teacher is observing, the old habit will 
immediately change the position when the teacher 
has turned his back. Such practice and such in¬ 
struction afford an explanation of so much waste 
of time and materials, of such slow improvement,’ 
and of so much bad penmanship. 

Another pupil, wdio commences writing at a more 
advanced age, finds the desk too low, and from being 
obliged to bend somewhat, soon licS down upon the 
paper. I have seldom entered a district school 
during the writing hour, without finding the scho- 
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ars wdio were using the pep, resting their heads 
and-Shoulders on the desk, looking horizontally at 
tRcirVdrk, and the writing-book thrown half round, 
making its lines- parallel, with the axis of the eye. 
In this' sleepy, hidden position, it is /impossible 
to examine and *criticiso what vve arc doing; and 
yet, teachers from carelessness, or from having 
their attention directed to some other part of the 
school during‘the-writing season, almost universally 
allow ft. 

Teachers seldom prepare their pens previous to 
their being called for, and" they are*consequently 
employed in mending them while they should be- 
directing the scholars who are. writing. They dcL 
not always specify and describe the frequently oc¬ 
curring faults in such a manner as to assist the child 
in avoiding them, and in improving the next time 
where he has previously failed. The criticisms are 
too general, too indefinite to profit the pupil, and he 
^continues after this useless instruction to write in 
tile same careless way that he did before. 

' Teachers likewise do not preserve the writing- 
books which have been filled, and hence they are 
not able to compare the one just finished with others 
written a few months before. If they should do 
this, the-pupij might often be convinced of that 
which the teacher is unable to make him believe,—* 
viz. that ha makes no improvement. Teachers 
frequently set copies that are very improper for the 
particular attainments or habits of the pupil: not 
discriminating or knowing what is required. 

To write with ease and facility that which may 
be easily read, is not only* a disirablc accomplish¬ 
ment, but in this land of free and distant interchange 
of thought, absolutely necessary. And as an irre¬ 
gular hlinij hand is not only a disgrace to the writer, 
but a consumption of much valuable time to the 
leader, I shall give some directions which may pos- 
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sibly improve the present system of teaching pen¬ 
manship. 

'The child shbuld commence writing at jin early 
age, as soon as it has mastered its easy spelling les¬ 
sons. Young children are fond of making marks, 
and with proper attention will learn to form letters 
as ready, if not readier, than they will when older. 
At this age, too, the teacher finds a difficulty in con¬ 
fining their restless minds to the book but for a 
short time, and writing comes in 'as a variety, and 
an amusement to them. 

If children commence writing when young, they 
always become fond of it; but those who are not 
permitted to begin till they are ten or twelve years 
of age, very frequently show a dislike to the pen, 
and become disgusted with the shapeless, uncouth 
letters their want of practice compels them to make. 
Their pride looks with scorn upon their inferior 
performance, and they throw aside the quill with 
contempt, probably never to make another attempt. 
I would say, by all means, let children commence 
writing while quite young. 

In their first exercises they should use the slate 
and pencil. I recommend this after having observed 
the benefit of using the slate and pencil in more than 
one hundred different schools. In the piTblic schools 
of the city of New York, I have witnessed as elegant 
specimens of penmanship as I ever met with in any 
Select school, or even writing school; and in all of 
these public schools the pupils arc required to use 
the slate and pencil for a considerable time. 

On the slates, the pupils should form leltca’s and 
unite them into words. The letters should be large, 
and much care taken to give them their proper pro¬ 
portion. The teacher should also see that the pencil 
(which must be four or five inches long) is held in 
the same position in which the scholars will after¬ 
ward he required to hold the pen. Let the pupil 
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continue to use the slate till he can form all'the let¬ 
ters with ease, and .give them their due proportion, 
and be able to unite the letters with uniformity into 
words. 

If this method should bo adopted in our district 
schools, I am confident it will be found a great im¬ 
provement on the present practice, which is to give 
the beginner pen, ink, and paper at first. It like¬ 
wise saves a great expense; the slate and pencil not 
costing an hundredth part as much as the pen and 
paper. And I think (and teachers who have u^pd 
the slate agree with me) that, the scholars improve 
faster while writing on slates, than they do while 
writing on paper. 

When the pupil commences writing on paper, he 
should have a book made of at least four'sheets 
doubled once, and well sewed and covered. At 
first, ruled paper should be used. The book should 
have the lines written out full, and kept free from 
blots; and each pupil should have an inkstand filled, 
with clear, free ink. 

This article in our district schools is apt to he 
extremely poor. The parents buy a paper of ink- 
powder, and put it into a jug with the prescribed 
quantity of rain-water and vinegar. For a lime it 
is good; but after a while it is so far poured out 
as to appear thick. The practice, then, is to fill up 
tlie jug again with vinegar and water. The ink is 
now thin,and I ,a ^ 0 ? and not (it for use. The child 
carries it to school, but does not like it; and takes, 
the liberty of running-to one of its neighbours to 
borrow its penfuls, as they may be required while 
continuing to write. The rejected inkstand is placed 
'one side, and used at the evening meetings, religious 
or otherwise, for candlesticks. 

The inkstands containing good ink arc frequently 
employed in this candlestick service, and thus all 
of the ink in the school-house is spoiled ; yet the 
N 2 
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children continue to use it, and blot their paper, and 
make many fruitless attempts to form the letters. 
If the inkstqnds should be so fortunate as not to re¬ 
ceive this greasy treatment, they ore, by the care¬ 
lessness of the children, left unstopped, the- ink 
permitted to evaporate and dry up, the loss of which 
is always the wreck of pens' from their frequent 
dives after that which is not to be found. 

The inkstand is then filled up with water, and 
the diluted stuff is used, because the owner never 
thinks (or perhaps is not able) to get that which is 
better. Sometimes the ink is thick, and does not 
run freely in the pen. This the young penman 
overlooks, or puts up with in the best way he can, 
though never able to make a fine mark or a smooth 
line. I say then, again, that the article of ink is not 
sufficiently attended to (either by teacher, pupil, or 
parent) in our district schools. 

The pupil being provided with a pen, writing- 
book, and an inkstand filled with free, black ink, 
may take Iris scat at the writing-desk. The desk 
should be about as high as the elbow of the writer 
when the arm hangs down by the side, and the sur¬ 
face upon which the book is laid should be but very 
little, if any, inclined. Most of our district school- 
houses have badly constructed writing-desks. 

They are injured, and stand unsteady, or cut full 
of holes, ridges, and furrows, or incline almost to a 
perpendicular, making it scarcely possibly to keep 
the book on them, or too narrow, merely admitting 
the paper, and not any part of the arm. They 
should be altered, and made firm, wide, and almost 
parallel with the floor, and of several heights to suit 
the several sizes of the writers. 

■ The pupil, at a desk of the proper height, should 
sit in a healthy, easy attitude; that is, but a very 
little bent over; his left foot, a little in advance of 
his right; his deft arm resting on the tab|e, its hand 
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steadying the paper, and the body resting consider¬ 
able weight upon it, and the left side of the body 
somewhat nearer the desk than the right. The fight 
arm should be left (free, either to be thrown out or 
drawn in towards the breast; it should receive no 
weight,'of the body, but be permitted to move in a 
rectilineal manner, unwearied and unrestrained. 

The whole arm should frequently move, but the 
forearm will be in constant motion, permitting the 
hand and wrist to advance across the paper as fast 
as the words are finished. The pen should not Jje 
taken from the paper while writing a word, even 
the longest one. The fingers making the vertical, 
or up and down strokes, and tire movement of the 
forearm the side, or what may be called the advance 
marks.- The pen should be held with the feather 
end pointing directly at the shoulder; it should be 
raised straight enough to pass up between the second 
and thii’d joint of the forefinger; the thumb a little, 
bent, out, and-the end opposite the first joint of the 
forefinger, and the pen resting under the nail of the 
second finger, the end of which should be three 
quarters of an inch from the paper. 

Sitting in the position above described, and having, 
this hold of the pen, the pupil may begin to write. 
Tire teacher should keep a close eye upon the 
writer, lest he change the position of the body or 
the pen. 

. This position is easy and natural, but former bad 
habits may make it a little unpleasant at first. The 
paper should lie square before the writer. 

The teacher, having his pens (or pens for the 
younger scholars, for the older ones should prepare 
their own) in readiness beforehand, should have a 
stated time, for writing, when all should be engaged 
in it at the same time. His constant attention 
during this exercise should be directed to the posi¬ 
tion in which his pupils sit, to the manner in which 
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they hold their pens, and to the imperfections of 
their writing. 

When a disproportionate letter is made, the child , 
should see it as such—when some letters arc too far 
from each other, or crowded into too small a space, 
the pupil should be told of it, and made to perceive 
it—when the letters do not come down to, or reach 
below the line, and are not uniform, the writer 
should have his attention directed to this irregularity, 
and perceive the deformity it causes. Constant 
watchfulness is necessary on the part of the teacher; 
for when /he strokes of I he pen are made correctly, 
and with care, every succeeding mark will be an 
improvement; but when they are■ made wrong, 
every repeated effort strengthens a bad habit, and 
renders the pupil more and more unqualified for 
becoming a good writer afterwards. 

As I have bcfoie said, the larger pupils should 
make their own pens. To do this, each one should 
he provided with a good knife, and lie instructed 
by the teacher. One reason of so many poor 
writers, is that scholars in the district schools seldom 
learn to make their pens, and consequently are un¬ 
able to furnish themselves when one is required in 
after-life. They-arc obliged to have some one, and 
they make the best they can, but it is, indeed, a 
poor thing. 

This poor pen, added to what they have forgotten 
of theh; writing, or perhaps what they never knew, 
makes a miserable scrawl—their straight mark would 
have been quite as honourable ; yet they have spent 
much Lime in learning to write. It is but of little 
use to learn to write, if we do not learn to make 
our pens. Let all teachers, then, 'who attempt to 
teach the one, also teach the other. . 

Young lads, who labour night and morning, and 
attend school during the session hours, should be 
careful not to over-heat or over-exercise their hands; 
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if they do, the swelling and trembling will prevent 
them from holding a steady hand when writing. 
JNlany commit this imprudence in their exercises. 
They should also keep their hands as pliable as pos¬ 
sible. 

They should read writing more frequently than' 
thcyjlo ; much may be learned from examining the 
beautiful penmanship of others. This exercise, too, 
would enable them to read writing'with more fa¬ 
cility. They should practise writing without having 
their paper ruled. They will have to write without 
lines, and they should begin at school. They shoul3, 
also, write, without the copy-plate before them. 
Many are .able to write well with this, but without 
it they can do nothing. Break away from it in 
school, and it will be easier to do so when out. 


SECTION XIV. 

THE REST METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography, till within the last twelve or four¬ 
teen years, was not taught in the majority of the 
district schools in the United States. At the'pre¬ 
sent time, geography is taught in nearly every 
school;—with what success those know best who 
have patiently examined the children and youth 
now in the schools, and those who have recently 
gone out from them. I must say, after visiting 
many parts of the New England states and the state 
of New York, for the purpose of becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with the condition of the schools and the intelli¬ 
gence of the people, that I discovered far less geo- 
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graphical knowledge among the children and the 
adlilts than I could have reasonably expected. 

1 knew that this study was made a prominent one, 
and that it was attractive, find admirably adapted to 
younger scholars. I therefore supposed that I should 
find many considerably advanced in the study of 
geography. I was painfully disappointed. I per¬ 
ceived that nearly all of the children had studied or 
were studying geography, but that very few had any 
thing'to communicate on this subject in an inlelligible 
manner. I sought for the reasons of this deficiency, 
and am convinced that I have discovered some of 
the causes which prevent the scholars from'obtain¬ 
ing this delightful and useful knowledge. I will 
mention some of those hinderancos which I per¬ 
ceived wherever I went. 1 

* But we come to the question, what is the nature of the 
education of the humbler classes which is extending in Eng¬ 
land, and has been so tong established in Scotland* sis,it 
of a kind to impart useful practical knowledge for resource in 
life—does it communicate to the pupil any light upon the im¬ 
portant subject of his own nature and place in creation,—on 
the conditions of his physical welfare, and his intellectual and 
moral happiness-does it, above all, make an attempt to 
regulate ins passions, and train and exercise his moral feel¬ 
ings, to prevent his prejudices, suspicions, envying, self-con¬ 
ceit, vanity, impracticability, destructiveness, cruelty, and 
' sensuality 1 Alas' No. It leaches him to head, White, and 
cipher, and leaves him to pick up all the re-.t as be may! It 
forln^ an instructive example ot the sedative effect yf esta- 
- hhslred habits of thinking, that our ancestors and ourselves 
have so contentedly hold this to be education, or the shadow 
of it, for any rank of society ! Reading, writing, and cipher¬ 
ing are mere instruments; when attained, as tho.y rarely or 
never are, after all, by the working class to a reasonable 
perfection, they leave the pupil exactly in the situation where 
lie would find himself, were we to put tools into his hands, 
the use of which, however, he must learn as he may. We 
know well that lie will he much more prone to misapply his 
tools, and to cut himself with them, than to use them aright, 
•So it is with his reading; for really any writing and account¬ 
ing of this class, even the most respectable of them, scarcely 
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Aiul first, scholars do not easily perceive, and in 
many instances never, the true figure and motions 
of the earth, from its representation on the plane 
surface of maps; in other words, there is a want of 
globes, or substitutes for them. From the descrip¬ 
tion of the earth in the geography, the- child is told 
that the earth is spherical, but from the representa¬ 
tion of it on the map, it appears a plane. That which 
is addressed to the eye is much more impressive 
and lasting than that which is made known by words. 
To the child, the earth appears a plane, and the map 
represents it as such. No means are taken to correct 
this wrong impression. It is true that the bwjlr 
says, and the teacher likewise, that the earth is 
round like a ball; and the pupil learns this, but he 
never knows it. Children, who have studied geo¬ 
graphy without a globe for years, have frequently 
been heard to say, when accidently meeting with 
-one, “Why, you don’t mean that ihccarlh is round 
like that, and turns over so ?”—“ Certainly ; have 
you never learned that ?”—“ Yes. but we never knew 
it before.” By the help of flic globe, too, another 
error obtained from the map is corrected. The 

deserves the name, and may be here put out of the account. 
Heading consists m the recognition of printed characters ar¬ 
ranged into syllables and words. With this most abstract 
accomplishment may coexist unregulated propensities, selfish 
passions, sensual appetites, fillby and intemperate habits, pro¬ 
found intellectual darkness and moral debasement, ail adher¬ 
ing to a man as closely after as before he could read ; and, be 
it marked, these qualities will give their bias to his future 
voluntary reading, and assuredly degrade and vitiate lls cha¬ 
racter; it will tend to strengthen his pie|udic( s, deepen Ins 
superstitions, flatter his passions, and evite his animal appe¬ 
tites. Wtdl is all this known to the agitator, the quack, and 
the corruptor. They know thatthe manual-labourer can read ; 
but. they know, as well, that h<" is incapable of thinking, or 
detecting their impositions, if they only flatter his passions. 
No just views of hie have ever been given him, no practical 
knowledge of his actual position in the social system.— 
Simpson. 
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pupil perceives that but one-half of th'c earth can be' 
seen at the same time; and by the help of a candle- 
at night, or in a dark room, the motion of the globe 
shows in a moment the true cause of day and night. 
Of all this the child remains ignorant with ho other 
assistance than the map. 

Now in the country not one school out of a thou¬ 
sand is furnished with a globe; nor is there a teacher 
among as great a number who has ingenuity or in¬ 
clination sufficient to supply a substitute. The con¬ 
sequence is, that after all the study, the pupils are 
ignorant of these two facts which lie at the founda¬ 
tion of this department of knowledge. 

Secondly, pupils with young and weak minds, 
limited knowledge, and ignorant of the vocabulary 
of geographical terms, arc required to look round, 
andthrough the whole solar system, and over every 
part of the habitable or uninhabitable earth. The 
whole of creation, as far as man’s vision or imagina¬ 
tion ever went, is brought at the same time before 
the unexpanded infant mind. The present system 
of teaching geography requires the child to grasp 
this “ huge globe” with all its myriads of animate 
and inanimate existences,and the innumerable bodies 
in the heavens with all their splendour and subli¬ 
mity. 

These are all presented at once. The mind is 
confused, lost; and by directing the eye towards 
objects far beyond our vision, we remain ignorant 
of the things around us, and never behold those in 
the distance. This evil arises from the books now 
in use in most of our schools. This necessary stretch 
of mind soon fatigues the pupil, and the multiplicity 
of objects prevents any one from appearing clear and 
distinct. ■* 

Thirdly, scholars learn the definitions of the 
names of '■places , but do not form any idea of their 
situation and appearance. For example,—“A bay 
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i« a portion of wawi extending tip into the land,” is 
repeated by the pupil; but not in one instance but of 
five hundred is'there any idea.of the position of this 
-body of water. Scholars commit their lessons in 
geography in the same manner they do their lesson 
in the catechism or their tables.' They are never 
told (hat this language, describes objects and places. 

The study is a business of merely remembering 
words, when it should be that of conceiving distant 
objects and pluces. The child does not (as geo¬ 
graphy is now taught) make a transfer of the mind 
to the things described, but directs his whole energies 
in fixing tire words of the book in the memory.' 
Thus the study of geography is little more than re¬ 
citing from memory a number of words and sen- . 
tences in the order of the book, having no meaning 
to them whatever. 

Fourthly, the representations of places and objects, 
on the map, by marks, lines, and spaces, do not 
cause the child to conceive their true position, ap- 
pearahee, and location. The language of the map 
has uo more resemblance (or if any, not enough to 
bp of any assistance to the pupil) to the tilings it 
represents than the language of the book. What 
similarity is there between a shade on the map and 
a mountain? What is there in the former that can 
give the mind any idea of the shape and magnitude 
of the latter ? 

Again, what proportion in the spaces between 
places on the map and the spaces between places. 
they represent? An inch in one place, and it may 
be ,011c hundred or one thousand miles in (ho 
other. Maps, then, give no idea of the contiguity 
or remoteness of places to the yotmg pupil. They 
may to a more mature, experienced mind; one that 
can form some idea of (he proportion between the 
one and the other; but the scholar docs not, cannot 
measure by this artificial relation. The -teacher, 
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then, must assist the learner where language and 
maps necessarily fail ; but the maps and the lan¬ 
guage of the book, to the teacher represent and 
describe objects and places so well, that he can form 
a correct conception of them. 

He supposes the' child can do the Same ; not 
thinking that it is a new language to the young 
beginner, and one that has no resemblance to the 
things described or represented; or if the resem¬ 
blance of the map does offer a little help, it is not 
enough to transport the mind of the pupil to the 
place or object in question, and give it any true 
conception, lie therefore does not come down and 
aid the pupil where other helps end, and his scho¬ 
lars learn geography without mu-icing any appli¬ 
cation of it to the earth!! 

Fifthly, there is too much said of dress, and fash¬ 
ions, and manners, and people ; the pupils are led 
to think of persons, and not of places. Geography- 
should be studied for the purpose of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the surface of the earth. It is, in 
fact, a description of this part of our planet. Its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, islands, oceans, and conti¬ 
nents should be particularly attended to. -The 
smaller and the greater artificial divisions, and the 
varied products, and the broad characteristics in 
animals and men in the different climates of the earth, 
should be made known by the study of geography. 

Rut instead of these noble, heart-stirring subjects, 
which fill the mind with all that is grand and beauti¬ 
ful, Varied and harmonious, the frivolities of fashions, 
the oddities of manners and customs, and the petty 
differences of nations, lead away the mind, and direct 
the attention tdijjtat which is of little comparative 
value, and soon lSst from the memory. Geography, 
too, often becomes the biography of the human 
race, or takes the place of history, and relates the 
' doings of men and nations. Rut the object of geo- 
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graphy is space, not time—the actual appearance 
of tilings as they now"are. , ' * 

By not perceiving the legitimate subjects and 
objects of geography, a multiplicity of things is 
placed before the mind, and prevent-it from obtain¬ 
ing that degree of knowledge of any one place or 
subject which would make it interesting. In this 
case little Can be said of each object, and the atten¬ 
tion is so'soon diverted that there is nothing fixed in 
the memory. The result is, that all the time and 
labour has beep lost—worse than lost—spent in 
forming bad habits. 

These are some of the difficulties and errors which 
I have met with among scholars pursuing the study 
of geography in our district schools. I admit that 
these evils aie serious; yet I believe that a remedy 
may be had and applied to each of them. If im- 
- proved hooks and maps, in connexion with a globe, 
and the assistance of a well-qualified teacher, should 
be introduced into the schools, the difficulties, which 
now make the study of little value, would happily 
disappear. 

These changes can be made if parents feel the im¬ 
portance of educating their children. A suitable 
globe may be purchased for one dollar. This would 
be sufficient for 'the whole school, and would last, 
with proper care, at least two years. Thus a district 
may, for fifty cents a year, furnish theii school with 
that which is indispensably necessary to the study 
of geography, and for the want of which so many 
difficulties and errors have been-encountered to dis¬ 
courage and deceive the scholars in-this simple, de¬ 
lightful study. ^ 

Books, which are not mereljphanges, but rcal % 
improvements, may be had for the same price tha|. 
is paid for those now in use in many of the schools^ 
and qualified teachers, even if the wages are increased 
fourfold, are always the cheapest. There is nothing 
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necessarily preventive of the profitable study of geo¬ 
graphy in our common schools. • ► 

1 will describe the method-of teaching geography 
which is now generally approved of, anil adopted by 
our most able and experienced teachers. Children 
five or six years old may commence this study with 
advantage. At this age they have learned the names 
of some of the objects which arc included in geogra¬ 
phy; and though it be but a \ery small portion, 
yet thevhave seen a part of file sm face of the earth. 
On tins’small pait, and with the few natural objects 
their limited range has made them aecpiainted with, 
they should commence this comprehensive study. 
The rivulet or river that flows by the side or near 
their dwelling,—the mountain or the vale that may 
be seen from the window, or by a short walk or 
ride,—the boundaries of a field or farm, or their 
native town, which may be traced in person by a 
little travelling, may be viewed and described by 
the child, and these made to furnish its first lessons. 

Having seen the flowing stream of water which 
his book calls a river, and the high mass of earth or 
rocks which is called a mountain, and the landmarks 
or fences which divide fields and farms, and from 
these conceiving the invisible lines which divide 
towns, counties, and states, he is prepared to form 
a correct idea of those objects and places which he 
will see represented on his map, and read descrip¬ 
tions of in the book, hut which he has never visited. 
By commencing the study in this way, he has a 
visible definition of that now vocabulary of words 
and terms which he will meet in his geography. 

Wh'en the pupil is familiar with the position and 
distances of a few^tatural objects, and can describe 
their appearance, he should be required to draw o 
map, and represent them by marks on his slate or 
blackboard. Of course, these will be rude sketches 
al first; but let there be suitable instruction from 
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the teacher, and repeated trials, till a pretty correct 
outline is-formed. - • ’ 

In the first place, let the pupil draw a mop of his 
room ; representing its outlines, its benches and 
chairs, the stove and fire-place, the instructed desk; 
&c. When there is some likeness in this sketch, 
let the map be enlarged, and take in the school- 
house, the play-grounds, the fields, and the more 
prominent objects in the immediate vicinity. Let 
such lines and marks be used to represent objects 
and places, now under the eye of the pupil, as are 
used on the map to represent similar places and ob¬ 
jects which the pupil has never seen. 

After there lias been sufficient instruction and 
practice on this enlarged sketch to give it some like¬ 
ness to the original, let a map be drawn which em¬ 
braces the neighbouring river, creek,-mountain, and 
adjacent farms. Let lines representing the roads, 
the boundaries of fields, and the streams of water, 
be delineated with proportion, and in the right 
place; and let marks for the natural and artificial 
lines and objects have their right shape and position. 

A'mere outline, including some of the most con¬ 
spicuous objects, is all that should he required at 
this stage of the study. The pupil now knows the 
use of a map, and has taken the primary steps in 
learning to execute one which shall represent any 
part of the earth. With a little assistance from a 
pleasant teacher, this may be made a most delightful, 
exercise for young pupils. 

The most pleasing and correct method of study¬ 
ing geography, or, what is the same thing, the sur¬ 
face of the' earth, would he to visit in person every 
place and object upon the globe. As this is more 
than one could do, even by spending his whole life 
in travelling, and as the greater number who wish 
to pursue this study have the privilege of travelling 
'over but a very small part of this earth, some Other 
-- 0 2 
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means must be taken to obtain information of places 
which they will never-sec. , 

Tlie only means, except travelling, are the - close 
study of those books which have been written by 
learned travellers, or people residing in the different 
parts of the world, and which contain a description 
of the objects, beings, and surface of the earth. The 
best book of this'class is the geography, accompanied 
by a map, the latter having such a representation of 
the earth that you may cast your,eye over the figure 
of its great surface at once. 

«y a close attention to this geography and map, 
you can, it may almost be said, visit every spot' on 
the earth which would he Worth your notice. They 
are the. stages and ships of the mind, which, leaving 
tho body at home, carry the soul around and over 
the whole earth. You should take a passage: and 
if, in passing along,some remarkable objector place 
is pointed out, examine it well, that you may he able 
t<p describe it to others, whose minds have stayed at 
home as well as their bodies. 

A map, now, of the native state should he drawn, 
and all the information .had concerning it which the 
pupil can obtain from the geography. The towns 
and counties should be shown on the map,'and some 
of the most remarkable natural and artificial objects. 
A map of the United Stales may he drawn in out* 
line, and Ihe scholar permitted to get some general 
knowledge of each state. These outlines may lie 
sketched on larger slates, or, what is 'better, on a 
blackboard ; the scholar having a map before him 
for his guide. I know of no intellectual exercise 
more beneficial to the pupil than that of drawing 
maps. It develops faculties which make a well- 
proportioned mind. 

The memory, to bring back to the attentioirwhat¬ 
ever wc may have learned concerning the place the 
pencil is delineating—conception, to bring vividly 
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before the Riitul that which the map represents— 
the imagination, in combining the individual ele¬ 
ments of nature—abstraction, in separating various 
objects and fatts from each other-—comparison, in 
painting a likeness on'the map—reason, in discern¬ 
ing the connexions of objects, and the relations of 
the parts to tk£ whole—taste, in the closet examina¬ 
tion of nature, that we may give a true likeness, and 
imagination, by sending out the mind to the most 
distant part of the earth, are all in constant exercise, 
-making that just proport ion, and beautiful symmetry 
so desirable in every mind. 

Each state should now be taken up separately fly 
.the scholar, and made familiar to his mind, till the 
study of all the states in the Union has been thorough 
and minute. When this'is done, the teacher should 
make the scholars acquainted with the globe, if he 
has one, and if not he Can use some round substance 
as a substitute. The figure and motions of the earth, 
with its natural and artificial divisions, arc what-the 
scholars require to know.. They now sec the cause 
of day and night; the great quantity of water on 
' tire earth; the two continents; the position of islands 
and lakes, and the situation of the United'Statcs in 
the Western Continent. 

After several lectures from the teacher on the 
globe, the scholars should direct their attention to 
Canada and 'Mexico, and then to South America. 
Then the oceans and seas should be studied; their 
situation, comparative size, their motions, inhabi¬ 
tants, and use, made known to the inquiring mind. 
There should no\y he daily reference to the globe. 
The use of the lines of latitude and longitude, and 
the equator should he seen, and their assistance re¬ 
ceived m learning the distances and positions of 
places. The agreement between the map and the 
globe should be seen. 

The teacher should be careful that the scholars 
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learn the direction of plaocs from the map. From 
a neglect here, scholars who are considered profi¬ 
cients in geography, do not know whether England 
is north, cast, west, or south from them. They 
should take such views on the globe, that they will 
know at'once the direction or point of compass of 
any place on the earth. If the teacher will direct 
the attention of the class to this particular point, 
they will learn the relative situation of countries in 
a short time. 

This is necessary to be known on many accounts. 
News are daily comingfrom every quarter; and when 
a place is mentioned, the position and direction 
should be instantly conceived. I have often seen 
scholars, who had been “through the geography,” 
and yet did not know whether Maine was cast or 
south ; Virginia, south or west. This ignorance of 
direction is great, and it should have the especial 
attention of the teacher. 

The distances of places, likewise, should be taught; 
the length and breadth of the state; the number of 
.miles to the most noted places, and the distances be¬ 
tween them should be familiar to the pupil. This 
is seldom the case; but it is- useful and important 
knowledge. The boundaries of the states should 
be so familiar to the mind that the position of each 
one would occur immediately. A map of all the 
countries in Europe should be drawn, and the geo¬ 
graphy of each attentively studied, as the scholar 
may have time. Asia should come next, followed 
by Africa. 

The particular Attainments and age of the pupil 
must direct the discriminating teacher. No direc¬ 
tions but those which arc very general can be given. 
I would, -however, earnestly recommend the in¬ 
ductive method which I have described. I arfr 
satisfied, 1 that from the constitution of the mind, and 
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the nature of the study, it is the 1 best It is like¬ 
wise adopted by our most experienced teachers j and 
1 hope will sohn be received wherever geography is 
-taught. 


SECTION XV. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

From this science very little is obtained in out* 
district schools," which is of any practical use. 
There is much compulsive, uncertain, and laborious 
study of arithmetic; but it is often in vain, from the 
manner in which it is taught. Those who have 
received nothing move than a common school edu¬ 
cation, obtain their practical knowledge of the science 
of numbers, not from their instructions or study in 
school, but from their own invention, and the re¬ 
wards of experience. 

There is in this country but a small quantity of 
arithmetic in .use which came from the schools ; 
necessity has taught the people what they ought to 
have learned at school when young, and when they 
were wasting so much .time and money to no pur¬ 
pose. After- making'such observations as justify 
these assertions, and reflecting on the misapplication 
of so much time and effort, it is natural to inquire 
why this is so. 

Are the hooks in use fdled with unintelligible 
rules and impracticable examples? Do the teachers 
omit the practical application of the principles they 
teach? or do the scholars but half know what they 
have the credit of having learned ? To each of 
these inquiries we may reply, to a great extent, in 
the affirmative. Many of the hooks now in use, 
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are blind and difficult to the scholars, and present 
the art of calculating by numbers in an unnatural, 
’discouraging-form. - \ , - 

The magnitude of the examples is so great that 
the child forms ho correct idea of the numbers which 
constitute them'. The reasoning from them, there¬ 
fore, the child cannot comprehend. These examples, 
likewise, are abstract numbers. The child’s mind 
is not prepared for perceiving abstract numbers and 
quantities with sufficient clearness and distinctness, 
to be able to connect them with practical examples, 
the only use any one can make of theih which is of 
any value. The pupil’s mind is perplexed and 
wearied with these large, unmeaning examples, 
which lie considers altogether useless, and without 
any practical connexion whatever. 

This is the first idea which is obtained from the 
arithmetic; and it generally goes along with them 
until they relinquish the unpleasant study. In most- 
cases the figures are new to the child, and the quan¬ 
tities they represent, lie can form no conception of; 
and a darker, more disagreeable stud}! - , the pupil 
hopes he never will have to undertake. Such is the 
commencement of the study of arithmetic. What 
the child dislikes at first, it seldom- becomes fond 
of afterwards. 

The first step being but imperfectly understood, 
'the pupil is not fitted to take the Second, and consc- 
‘quently, from being unable to help himself, requires 
the aid of the teacher. The teacher’s explanations 
do not assist him, he is not prepared for them on 
this point—he does not understand the first step. 
The instructer supposes the pupil stupid, and the 
pupil thinks that he has attempted what is too diffi¬ 
cult for him to comprehend. . The third step is 
tried, but with less success, for in the science of 
numbers the after steps always require a k«ov\ ledge 
of those which have gone before. In this manner 
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the scholar is forced a short distance iftto the arith¬ 
metic without knowing where he is, Or what he is 
doing. The whole is a mystery ^ for in reality 
nothing has been learned. - ’ <' 

The teacher require the scholar to commit the 
rules to memory, but never gives or demands a 
single reason for one of them. The pupil has not 
understood the examples—knows nothing about the 
facts upon which the rules are founded ; and of 
course does not understand the rule, or see any 
direction or application in it. The teacher is pe* 
remptory for the'memoriter recitation of the rule, 
and the scholar, after many accusations of his n$&- 
m'ory, and much protracted labour, is'-able (from the¬ 
me re association of words), for he has not, during- 
the hundred readings, got an idea) to repeat the rule 
without the book. 

I have frequently met with some of the larger 
scholars who could promptly and accurately repeat 
every rule in the arithmetic, and yet they were not 
able to apply in practical life the most simple one, 
nor did they know one reason for any of them. 
How can they expect that such knowledge will be 
of any use ? The gi'eat thing aimed at with teach-, 
ers, segms to be the ready recitation of the rule 
from memory, rather than the ready application 
of it to- practical purposes. 

The tables, also, which ought to be committed 
be.fore v any progress is attempted, are either entirely 
overlooked, or less than half learned. The child is 
at work in the rule of multiplication, and does not 
know how many four multiplied by four make. 
Every tinm he multiplies he is sent to the multipli- 
cation.table. This constant reference to that which, 
he ought to know, interrupts his operations—he 
forgets the last step he took, and on examination the 
sum is wrong. In this manner he goes through the 
rule ; still ignorant of the table. 
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♦ He is, perhaps, ciphering in the ppmpound rules,- 
but doe? not know ohe of tlje tables of weights tmd, 
'measures! ‘If any thing is done, there* must -be ar 
constantthritfiig bSekto the tables: and there they 
qftmtld keep till they know them . In the every¬ 
day transactions of business, these tables arc required, 
,bur the pupils have never learned them, and thus 
are compelled to spend considerable time in hunting 1 
up a book that will inform them, or to make con¬ 
fession of their ignorance, and beg the knowledge 
from some one of the company—a shameful resoit, 
indeed, for one who has had the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring this nefcessary knowledge. 

If the tables had been thoroughly learned at first, 
there would not have been Ibis delay and embar¬ 
rassment in working the sum i'll the school-ioom, or 
out of it in transacting the necessary business of life. 
But few scholars graduate at our disliict schools, 
who arc able to lecite the one-twentieth part of the 
tables. They are consequently unprepared for the 
most common transactions in practical life. 

There is another defect found in nearly every 
school. The scholar has been labouring On a sum 
for some time, but cannot get it right. He carries 
it to the teacher, who takes the slate to himself .and • 
does the sum, the scholar at the same flnle looking 
at something else. The slate is leturrfed with the 
sUm done out, and the boy takes his seat. Does he 
now examine the work of the teacher, and see wlwt 
was done to obtain (he answer? Not at all. 

Why ? Did the teacher explain it to .him ? No. 
Has he any more knowledge of the sqm now than 
he had before he went to the instructor? No. 
What does he do then ? Why, he rubs out the 
sum and proceeds to th6 next. He has got over it i 
he has gained so much towards the end of the book; 
whether he can do the sum or not is of no conse¬ 
quence to him or trouble to the teacher. Such, it 
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is frequently seen, is the iudiffeieryje’ of the teacher, 
and the superficiality -of the, scholar. 1 ' * s v . 

In the books on the subject of arithmetic rjo\y in 
general use, the scholar meets with but few practical 
examples. Their nature, and the form in which 
they are presented, differ widely from the examples 
tfvhich occur in the affairs of life. The youth, not 
seeing that the general, leading principles are the 
same in both cases, knows not how to apply the 
knowledge of the school-room as an assistant in his, 
calculations when abroad. 

I have known lads who have “ gone through’’ tjjgg 
arithmetic, requested, \yhile standing by the counter,' 
to ascertain the amount of several articled of goods, 
which their mother or their sister had just been pur¬ 
chasing, but they would hesitate, mention several 
sums, and after all take the merchant’s account with 
not even practical knowledge sufficient to examine it. 

Why is this so ? Two reasons. The books are 
deficient in practical exercises, and the teacher does 
not direct the scholar’s mind from the absliact pi in 
ciples and examples of the book to their practical 
use. If the teacher had fiequently piopoaul sych 
sums as occurred in the store, the scholar would 
.know how to go to work, his experience would 
give him facility and correctness, and the mstuiction 
of the teacher would be present for his assistance. 

Teachers d'o not bring enough of the sales and 
purchases, the measurements and calculations of 
the’world into the school-room. When a scholar 
has learned, a general principle, or an abstract pro¬ 
position, the teacher should sec whether or not the 
pujbil can make any use of it,—whether he can show 
its practical bearing, and apply it to the eveij-day 
business going on in the world. But this is seldom 
done, and the scholar is little benefited. 

If a promiscuous sum is given to a lad taught in 
this manner, he does not examine the nature of the 
* P 
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sum, "and fihd out the relations of its parts, and the 
first steps necessary to be taken, but immediately 
. tries to find an' analogy between it and some one 
which- he has been told how to work. The sum 
docs not suggest its appropriate rule, and he knowS 
not what one to apply. After douhtfully, and pro¬ 
bably incorrectly, trying one rule, and then another, 
and then a third, he gives up in despair; the sum is 
laid aside, or worked out by the teacher, never to 
be looked at by the scholar. 

These are some of the errors in the present sys¬ 
tems of teaching arithmetic. The reasons why 
scholars obtain so little that is of any practical use 
from this branch of knowledge in our district schools, 
can now, we think, he clearly perceived. I will 
-now give some directions, that some of these errors 
may be avoided at least, and that the science of 
arithmetic may be made pleasant and useful.* 

When a child begins to use its senses, the first 
thing, probably, which takes its attention, is the 
figure or form of material objects. The next tiring 
noticed is number, or the existence of many separate 
individual objects. Thus the child learns to count 
a few of the first numbers very early, generally be¬ 
fore it knows the names of the letters. Having the 
idea of number, and being able to count a short dis¬ 
tance, it is constantly making small calculations. 
These operations are performed on their playthings, 
and other visible, tangible objects which draw their 
attention. 

They add one quantity or number to another: 
they take one quantity from another, and they divide 
a quantity into several parts. The method which 

* Since I wrote this work, I have examined “ The Common 
School Arithmetic,” by Professor Davies, and 1 am happy to 
say that to this work I can give my unqualified approbation. 
I earnestly desire to .see this arithmetic in every common- 
school in our country.’ 
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children take to perform these mental operations is 
not always the most expeditions;'and* hence the ne¬ 
cessity of giving them instructions in what they are 
delightfully and naturally engaged in. It will not 
( do to give them rules at first.' The judicious parent' 
or ‘instructor will encourage these natural operations, 
performed in whatever manner nature may direct. 

After they are able to view what they have done, 
and reflect upon these calculations, some defects 
should he pointed out, and some improvements sug¬ 
gested. Such encouragement and direction will 
enable children, at an early age, to form a great 
variety of combinations of numbers. At this age 
the mind may be assisted by sensible objects; Ab¬ 
stract quantities or numbers, the child cannot dis¬ 
tinctly comprehend; a visible, tangible sign should 
be used to represent them. 

As soon as the child is familiar with the exam¬ 
ples which come under the four simple rules, addi¬ 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, he 
may commit a brief comprehensive rule for -each. 
These rules being founded on the very operations 
.he has already made and understands, have a mean¬ 
ing in them, and they will give him more accuracy 
and. expedition. Beans, or nuts, or any small objects 
which children may handle, can be used to represent 
' the abstract numbers. 

For, example, the child has five chestnuts, and we 
wish to make it perform the operation of taking two 
from five, and then to tell the remainder. We take 
away two of the chestnuts, and ask it how many it 
now has. The reply is three. Then two from 
five, how many remain? The child answers 
readily, three. An answer it would not have given 
if there had not been a visible illustration of the 
quantity taken away and the quantity left. By in¬ 
creasing the number of the chestnuts, and then di¬ 
viding them among several individuals, involved 
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questions in addition and division may he an¬ 
swered. 

. These visible, tangible signs may be made to re¬ 
present almost any' proportion or relation in the 
combination of numbers. The proportion of the 
-rule of three may be seen'at a glance. Let three 
chestnuts be placed by the side of six others, and 
four more by the side of eight others. The child 
then sees that three are to six as four are to eight; 
or, in the words in the abstract rule, the first term 
is to the second as the third is to ‘the fourth; or, let 
us take three quantities: three chestnuts are placed 
by the side of six others, and these six by the side 
of twelve: 

Now, the child sees that three are to six as six 
are to twelve. By this means, that proportion, at 
the glance of the eye, is made known, which is sel¬ 
dom perceived by working every example under 
the rule. Visible, tangible signs in the hands of an 
ingenious, judicious teacher, may greatly simplify 
and facilitate the acquisition of knowledge. They 
may he used with advantage in geometry and the 
still higher branches of mathematics. 

Care, though, should be taken that these sensible 
signs are not carried too far. There is danger when 
too much dependence is pla'eed upon them, of making 
•the mind averse to deep,abstract thought; thus pre¬ 
venting the discipline it should always acquire in 
this study. They should not prevent the mint! from 
thinking —they should make it think clearly. 

After the pupil can perform with ease a few ex¬ 
amples in eacli of these simple rules, the multiplica¬ 
tion table should be learned. This is always a great 
ta^k to scholars. It is with difficulty they keep 
their minds fixed upon the numbers, and they gene¬ 
rally forget one line while studying the next. This 
discourages them, and they now try to learn the 
whole at once.' For days, and weeks, and months, 
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and frequently years they, read it over and over, 
but yot they are unable to fix it jn the memory. 

I have known scholars imbued with a thorough 
hatred to the whole science of numbers, from the 
difficulty they found in committing the multiplica¬ 
tion table. Now all of this difficulty is occasioned 
by not mastering one part at once ; by running care¬ 
lessly over the whole with the eyes or the organs 
of speech, and the mind directed to something else, 
or wandering without any object in view. If the 
pupil would have patience to confine himself to one 
part, and commit that thoroughly to-day; and to¬ 
morrow another small part; and the next day a 
little mote, he would in a week’s time so fix the 
whole table in his memory, that it would always be 
ready for his use. 

The multiplication table is easily learned, if scho¬ 
lars will study right; and this should be the business 
of the teacher to oversee. The whims of children 
on this subject have too much latitude in our district 
schools. The memory has not been exercised, and 
the effort is new and almost always difficult to be 
made ; but the teacher should remember that disci¬ 
plining the mind is as much his duty to his scholars 
as imparting information. The habit should now be 
formed of continued, fixed concentration of mind to 
one subject. When the scholars are committing the 
tables, thii teacher has a fine opportunity of com¬ 
mencing this discipline; and he is culpable if he 
does not improve it. 

When the multiplication table is familiar to the 
memory, the pupil may be permitted to work the 
examples under the simple rules, as far as the com¬ 
pound rules. Here the pupil must stop and learn 
the tables of weights and measures. A knowledge 
of these will not only be necessary to understand 
and perform the examples under the compound 
rules, but absolutely necessary in the business of 

r — n * 
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after-life. To know how many gills make a pint; 
how many inches a foot, and feet a yard, and furlongs' 
o mile, is required of every one who lives ih the' 
society of men. These tables are generally learned 
so superficially, that the scholar has forgotten them 
by’the time he has gone through the next rule in 
advance. 

When the pupils can say them forwards, or back¬ 
wards, or any other way chance may present them, 
let examples which come under the tables be given 
to the scholars. Working these will recall the 
tables, and give the pupils an opportunity of seeing 
their use and application. The teapher should give 
the class practical sums, not found in the book, re¬ 
quiring a knowledge of these weights and measures. 
After the compound rules and reduction are master¬ 
ed, the pupils may advance to those more compli¬ 
cated. 

It should always he the aim of the teacher, when 
questions are asked by the pupil, to ask such other 
questions as will enable the pupil to answer his own. 
Knowledge which we discover ourselves is more 
acceptable and useful than that which others give 
us. The teacher should explain the rules, show 
their application, and then throw the scholar upon 
their direction. lie should strive to make the pupil 
think for himself, and believe that the book is all 
the assistance he wants. If the pupil is not assisted 
by the rule, a second explanation must take place. 
No part should be passed over not understood. 

Some of the rules of the arithmetic have a more 
direct application with the labouring classes of so¬ 
ciety than others. These should receive a particular 
attention. The simple rules, compound rules, rule 
of three direct, and interest, are among this number. 
A knowledge of them will make men ready and 
accurate. Under these, the teacher should multiply 
practical examples, making them familiar in every 
shape. 
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And, lastly, teachers should aim at rapidity of 
operation in all of the arithmetical exercises. It is 
A great advantage to do a sum quickly , as well as 
accurately. Great rapidity in numerical calculations 
may be attained by exercising ourselves in thinking 
quickly. This habit, likewise, will accustom the 
mind to be active on other subjects. Thus the two 
legitimate objects of the science will be gained, use¬ 
ful knowledge and mental discipline. 


SECTION XVI. 

THE BEST METHOD OP TEACHING GRAMMAR. 

Grammar may be termed the science of language; 
and language, in the most extensive sense, is the 
instrument or means of communicating ideas and 
affections of the mind and body from one animal to 
another. The language of biutes is inarticulate 
sounds, but the language of man is articulate sounds 
and written signs or characters. These characters 
are combined into words, and when brought before 
the eye (from the common consent of men and 
common usage) represent to us the ideas of others. 
When these elementary characters or letters are 
united into words and inscribed on paper, or any 
substance which receives their form, they arc called 
a written language. 

Grammar, then, as a science, treats of the natural 
connexion between these words, and makes known 
the principles which are common to all languages. 
These principles, upon which the grammar of a lan¬ 
guage is founded, are not arbitrary or variable, but 
fixed and universal. They arc formed from the 
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natural, permanent phenomena of the language in 
the same way that the principles of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy are formed from the phenomena of nature. 
The author of a grammar collects the facts and phe¬ 
nomena of a language, and from them forms the 
principles which make the science of the language. 

The grammarian s£cs in every language several 
.classes of words of the same nature; to each class he 
gives a name. For instance, words which represent 
things, or whatever we may form a notion of, he 
calls nouns. Another class he calls verbs, another 
adjectives; and finally he perceives in the English 
language and names, nine classes of words. Their 
natural distinctions are always seen, and make what 
is called the nine parts of speech. 

Again, these classes of words have various rela¬ 
tions to each other, and arc sometimes modified by 
what they represent. These relations and modifi¬ 
cations give rise to what grammarians call number, 
case, mood, tense, &c. Every individual has the 
same opportunity of observing these facts and phe¬ 
nomena in a language, that the individual had who 
wrote the grammar. The grammarian examined 
the language as it is, and has given you what he 
discovered. He has written out a science w r hich is 
so obvious to all, and at the same time so simple, 
that all may learn it ; and they may not only learn 
it, but they may make a practical use of it; for the 
whole object of the science is to enable every person 
to write and speak with case, force, and correctness. 

To do this is very desirable to all. Every person 
must use language, and when it is used well, there 
is a fttuce and beauty given to the ideas which they 
otherwise would never have. Thus grammar be¬ 
comes an important study to all. Without this 
study men will use cither too many or too few 
words in expressing their ideas—they will use those 
which do not mean what they intend to say, or 
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those which express more or not as Dutch as they 
mean.. They will put words in the wrong place, 
making their ideas obscure or unintelligible ; and 
thus they will always employ that powerful instru¬ 
ment, by which they act upon the minds of others, 
in an awkward, disagreeable, and powerless manner. 

I am aware that grammar has been considered a 
difficult subject, especially to younger scholars.' But 
I apprehend that most of the difficulties have arisen 
rather from the, manner it has been taught, than 
from the nature of the science. He who can bring 
two things together and see whether they are alike gy 
unlike, may learn the grammar of his language, and 
be able to make use of what he has learned, whenever 
there is an occasion for speaking or writing. 

I know how dry and useless scholars in our com¬ 
mon schools have found this study. The custom is 
for all to study grammar, yet, as far as I have ex¬ 
amined, I have never met with many scholars, edu¬ 
cated in the district school, who were benefited in 
the least. Nearly every pupil could repeat the 
grammar from beginning to end with great fluency. 
It was manifest that in all their study on the gram¬ 
mar they had exercised no other faculty than the 
memory. They had been taught to consider their 
grammar as something that was to be committed, 
and nothing more. 

Years had been spent in doing this, and yet the 
scholar was just as unable to distinguish a part of 
speech, to apply a rule, or construct a sentence, as 
if he had spent the whole of that time in committing 
to memory words and sentences to which he could 
connect no meaning whatever. The scholars had 
spent months, and more frequently years, in parsing, 
but had used the dictionary to find out what part of 
speech the word in question was, and then guessed 
its modification and government. 

If they guessed what the teacher considered as 
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right, they went on, and nothing further was said ; 
if the guessing was wrong, the teacher corrected 
them, and the only manifestation they had to give 
of understanding why they were wrong and the 
teacher right, was their ability to repeat the teacher’s 
correction, and then pass on to guess out the next 
word. Consequently the time which scholars devote 
to the study of grammar in our common schools, is 
spent in committing to memory and in parsing 
by guess. 

Now why does not committing the grammar to 
memory qualify the scholar for distinguishing parts 
of speech ; for seeing their relations to each other, 
and for perceiving their government? Why does • 
he not parse with some' correctness, with some cer¬ 
tainty of the truth of what he is saying? Is the 
grammar which he has committed, good for nothing? 
or has he not mental capacity sufficient to under¬ 
stand it ? or has he been taught to understand what 
he has been learning, and make a practical use of it? 

We believe the fault is suggested by the last ques¬ 
tion ; though the books are not faultless, for the best 
system we have seen may be improved either in its 
definitions or arrangement, or its adaptation to the 
youthful mind ; and we know, too, that some have 
commenced the study too young, or with minds not 
sufficiently cultivated ; but the main cause of scho¬ 
lars not deriving any benefit from studying gram¬ 
mar, is their not understanding the rules and defini¬ 
tions they have learned. 

Scholars seldom know even the object of gram¬ 
mar. How-can they know what application to make 
of it? But few teachers know how to assist the' 
pupil in tlie study of grammar. The most of them 
do not understand it themselves, and it cannot be 
expected that they will give what they do not pos¬ 
sess. I know of nothing in which our district 
schools are so defective as they are in the art of 
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teaching grammar. An entire change is necessary- 
in the system now adopted. 

The study, instead of exercising only the memory 
by committing the words and sentences of the book, 
and the organs of speech by pronouncing after the 
teacher, should appeal to the judgment, and to what 
has already been learned, for assistance in making 
farther progress. We think the study of grammar, 
if rightly taught, is level with the capacities of scho¬ 
lars in our district schools at an early age. To get 
a practical knowledge of the science is not difficult; 
the disputed points in the philosophy of the language 
may be, but these do not belong to the learner. 
Scholars arc continually violating the plain simple 
rules of their language, and the object of their at¬ 
tending to the grammar is to obtain that knowledge 
of the construction of the language which will enable 
them to avoid this inaccuracy, so offensive to good 
taste, and so disgraceful to its author. 

That the study may become a pleasant and profit¬ 
able employment to all who engage in it, I will de¬ 
scribe a system which has been thoroughly tested,, 
and is now adopted by eminent teachers. It has- 
been my lot to study grammar in the same way it 
is now taught in the district schools, and I am con¬ 
fident that I learned nothing which was of afiy- 
bencfit to me. I know that it was always a dark, 
uncertain, disagreeable study, disliked by the pupils, 
and avoided as much as possible by the teacher. I 
have, likewise, personally observed the practice of 
the system that I am now about to recommend, and 
shall have the advantage of speaking from expe¬ 
rience. 

When a scholar opens his grammar, he meets 
(after a few preliminary remarks) with the nanies 
of nine parts of speech, or classes of words. These 
names or words arc entirely new to him—he has 
never met with them before, and he of course has 
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right, tliey went on, and nothing further wai said ; 
if the guessing was wrong, the teacher corrected 
them, and the only manifestation they had to give 
of understanding why they were wrong and the 
teacher right, was their ability to repeat the teacher’s 
correction, and then pass on to guess out the next 
word. Consequently the time which scholars devote 
to the study of grammar in our common schools, is 
spent in committing to memory and in parsing 
by guess. . " f 

Now why does not committing the grammar to 
memory qualify the scholar for distinguishing parts 
of speech ; for seeing their relations to each other, 
and for perceiving their government? Why does • 
he not parse with some' correctness, with some cer¬ 
tainty of the truth of what he is saying? Is the 
grammar which he has committed, good for nothing? 
or has he not mental capacity sufficient to under¬ 
stand it ? or has he been taught to understand what 
he has been learning, and make a practical use of it? 

We believe the fault is suggested by the last ques¬ 
tion ; though the books arc not faultless, for the best 
system we have seen may be improved either in its 
definitions or arrangement, or its adaptation to the 
youthful mind ; and we know, too, that some have 
commenced the study too young, or with minds not 
sufficiently cultivated ; but the main cause of scho¬ 
lars not deriving any benefit from studying gram¬ 
mar, is their not understanding the rules and defini¬ 
tions they have learned. 

Scholars seldom know even the object of gram¬ 
mar. Howaian they know what application to make 
of it? But few teachers know how to assist the' 
pupil in the study of grammar. The most of them 
do not understand it themselves, and it cannot be 
expected that they will give what they do not pos¬ 
sess. I know of nothing in which our district 
schools are so defective as they are in the art of 
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teaching grammar. An entire change is necessary 
in the system now adopted. 

The study, instead of exercising only the memory 
by committing the words and sentences "of the book, 
and the organs of speech by pronouncing after the 
teacher, should appeal to the judgment, and to what 
has already been learned, for assistance in making 
farther progress. We think the study of grammar, 
if rightly taught, is level with the capacities of scho¬ 
lars in our district schools at an early age. To get 
a practical knowledge of the science is not difficult; 
the disputed points in the philosophy of the language 
may be, but these do not belong to the learner. 
Scholars are continually violating the plain simple 
rules of their language, and the object of their at¬ 
tending to the grammar is to obtain that knowledge 
of the construction of the language which will enable 
them to avoid this inaccuracy, so offensive to good 
taste, and so disgraceful to its author. 

That the study may become a pleasant and profit¬ 
able employment to all who engage in it, I will de¬ 
scribe a system which has been thoroughly" tested,, 
and is now adopted by eminent teachers. It has- 
been my lot to study grammar in the same way it 
is now taught in the district schools, and I am con¬ 
fident that I learned nothing which was of afty- 
benefit to me. I know that it was always a dark, 
uncertain, disagreeable study, disliked by the pupils, 
and avoided as much as possible by the teacher. I 
have, likewise, personally observed the practice of 
the system that I am novv about to recommend, and 
shall have the advantage of speaking from expe¬ 
rience. 

When a scholar opens lus grammar, he meets 
(after a few preliminary remarks) with the names 
of nine parts of speech, or classes of words. These 
names or words are entirely new to him—he has 
never met with them before, and he of course has 
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but a mere conjecture of what they mean. By look¬ 
ing further, he sees these technical terrhs defined. 
k He reads or commits to memory the definition; but 
the definition has by no means given a full, distinct 
idea of the meaning of the term. 

There are two reasons why the'definitions have 
failed in doing that for which they were intended. 
The first is, the definitions in the grammars now in 
use are miserably deficient within themselves. They 
either include words Which are unintelligible to the 
scholar, or are of so abstract a nature, or so compli¬ 
cated, that they are as blind and as unmeaning as 
the technical term itself. 'Tlie'great importance of 
giving correct definitions to this art has never been 
duly appreciated. 

There are in those nine parts of speech, the noun, 
the article, the adjective, the pronoun, the verb, the 
adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, and inter¬ 
jection, proper and natural differences; and the best 
way of preparing the young mind, to distinguish 
these differences, is to tell in a clear, direct manner 
what these terms are. Unless he has a true percep¬ 
tion of the thing, and can tell'what it is, he will not 
know how to distinguish it from that to which it may 
have some resemblance. ‘ These defective definitions 
cause great indistinctness in getting the meaning of 
these first elements which constitute the science. 

The second reason is, scholars, from their previous 
habits of study, do not suppose they can understand 
what they read. They have never been required 
to do this: in' learning to spell, they pronounced 
words without connecting with them any meaning ; 
and they have learned to read or pTonounee words 
in sentences without attaching any meaning; jjnd 
they now in like manner pronounce the words 
which make the definitions of the grammatical terms, 
without even thinking they have a rtieaning which 
ought to be perceived and understood by them. 
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Now, that a scholar may „ commence right, he 
should have an accurate, distinct definition of each 
part of speech. If the book does not make the 
definition of the term clear and intelligible to the 
pupil, the teacher should do this by examples and 
illustration.' The teacher should also see that the 
pupil thinks of what he is saying,, and that he under¬ 
stands what the words mean. Let the instructor 
select a noun (and this should be done when the 
scholar first commences the study, not after he has 
committed, as the usual practice is, the whole gram¬ 
mar), and request the pupil to tell the part of speeih. 

This the pupil Will generally do, if he. .under¬ 
stands the meaning of the word that is selected, 
and the definition of a noun. If he docs not un¬ 
derstand the meaning of both, he will only guess; 
there will be no certainty. And here can be seen 
the reason of so much guessing in the parsing exer¬ 
cises—ignorance of the sentiment they are parsing, 
and of the definitions of the parts of speech. Let. 
the teacher point out a large number of words \ybich 
are names of things, or names of notions in the mind, 
and ask the pupils their part of speech. 

When they can readily distinguish a noun, let the 
teacher, to sec if the scholars understand the defini¬ 
tion of the term noun, mention some words which 
belong to other parls of speech, and thus ascertain 
whether they can distinguish the noun from other 
words by its definition. Then the teacher should 
require the pupils to point out nouns, and tell why 
they are so. When they are accurate and ready in 
this exercise, the instructor should teach them to 
distinguish between the singular and plural numbers. 
This, as there are but two numbers, they will soon 
do. They should be told distinctly what made a 
noun singular and'What .plural. Then let thenv 
name nouns of each number. 

After this, let them learn the gender of nouns. 

- ' Q 
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Let them know what gender means, and require 
them to mention nouns in the masculine gender, 
and then some of the feminine, and others of the 
neuter gender. On this they should practise till 
the gender of any noun is perceived instantly; and 
then they should know the distinction between pro¬ 
per and common nouns. After this the person of 
nouns should be attended to r that the one that speaks 
is first person; the one that is spoken to is second 
person ; and the person" or thing spoken of is third 
person. And lastly, in this first exercise with 
nouns, let their “case” be understood. 

Let them know that case means condition, and 
that this condition alters according to the relations 
the word may have to others in the same sentence. 
Let these relations he seen, so that the case will al¬ 
ways be known. Now the scholars should parse the 
noun in its states. Let the words, for example,— 
“ Father’s house” ho given. Let them tell the part 
of speech of father’s; whether a proper or common 
noun; what gender; what person; what number; 
and what case. Let them go through with the word 
house in the same way. This exercise on the noun 
should be continued for a considerable time. This 
is all interesting, and may be made intelligible to 
small scholars. By this means they will understand 
the terms, and learn to think and discriminate be¬ 
tween the several conditions of words of the same 
part of speech. 

At this point let the two articles be pointed out 
by the teacher, and the distinction between the two, 
and the nature and use of each, made plain to the 
pupil. Let their position before nouns be seen, 
and the general use of “an” instead of “a” before 
words beginning with a vowel. 

After this, let the class of words called 1 ad jectives 
be given to the pupil for their next lesson. Let the 
teacher show the class the nature of adjectives; that 
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they include those words which are added or joined 
to nouns for some purpose", generally to express, 
their quality. Let the scholars see that they have 
neither n urn her, gender, or case; that the adjective 
never changes, except in its degrees of comparison ; 
and that these degrees arc three. Let a number of 
words from the class of adjectives be shown to the 
class; and the pupils required to tell why they are 
in this class of words. 

Now the teacher should select the three parts of 
speech which the class has learned; say, “a wise 
man,” and request the scholar to parse them. The 
scholars then say, that “a” is an indefinite article, 
and they tell the reason,—that “wise” is an adjec¬ 
tive, because it describes the qualities of “man.” 
Then the pupil should be taught the formation and 
nature of the positive, comparative, and superlative 
degrees.- When he understands these, he should 
put those in the positive state into the other states, 
and name the comparative and positive states of 
those he finds in the superlative. Ife should be 
exercised for some time in learning the nature of 
adjectives, and in changing them through their 
degrees. 

The class of words called “pronouns” should bo 
attended to next. The scholars should know dis¬ 
tinctly what a pronoun is,—the difference between 
the three kinds clearly perceived, and the appropri¬ 
ate use of this part of speech. The pupil now should 
point out the words that belong to the class of pro¬ 
nouns, and likewise tell which are relative, and 
which are peisonal,and which are adjective. After 
sufficient exercise in this, the scholar may go to the 
“ verbs.” 

As this is a complicated part of speech, the teacher 
should proceed with order, distinctness, and tho¬ 
roughness. Care should be taken to give the pupil 
a correct definition of the name, “verb.” As nouns 
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are names of things, so verbs are the names of 
actions. 

Let a number of words belonging to the class of 
verbs be shown to the pupils ; lot their use and 
nature be seal, and all the properties in which they 
differ from other parts of speech. The pupil'should 
not, at present, attend to the distinctions between 
the active, passive, and neuter verbs, or the pecu¬ 
liarities of the-irregular verbs. It is sufficient now 
to fix in the pupil’s mind the simple definition of a 
V'erb, free from any of its modifications. The seho-s 
lars may then be taught that verbs have person, 
number, mood, and tense. The last two words are 
new to them, and should be defined intelligibly. 

' When they know the use of mood and_ tense by 
a variety of examples from the teacher, they should 
attend to the different moods and several tenses. 
There is so much technical phraseology in this part 
of all grammars, and the differences in the forms of 
the verb so nice and abstract, that the teacher will 
find it necessary to be “ copious in his examples, 
and ingenious in his illustrations.” The pupil 
should conjugate one of the verbs through the active 
voice. In doing this, the appropriate form of the 
moods and tenses should be remembered. 

When the child is familiar with the active voice, 
let it attend to the passive, carefully comparing it 
with the active, and noting all the distinctions. 
After the conjugation of this, let the neater verb be 
studied in the same way. Then the auxiliary verb 
“ to have,” and the irregular verbs may be learned. 
A little order and patience on the part of the student, 
and familiar illustration on the part of the teacher, 
wjll soon obtain the mastery of the verb. 

When this is done, let the nature and use of the 
“adverb” be the subject of the lesson. The words 
it qualifies, the several classes, &c., the pupil should 
distinctly see. Then the “ prepositions,” with their 
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usual position, and their use in connecting words 
with one another by showing their relations. Then 
the “conjunction,” with the distinction between the 
copulative and disjunctive, and the use of each. 
And, lastly, the “ interjection,” serving to express 
the emotions of the speaker or writer. 

The pupil is now supposed to understand the 
terms that he is obliged to use in the study of gram¬ 
mar, and also to be acquainted with the nine sorts 
of speech, and their most usual modifications. Much 
of the language of the grammar was entiicly new to 
the scholar, and he may now consider himself as 
through the driest and most difficult part. 

At this stage of the stud}', the pupils should Jie 
detained some time in acquiring readiness and ac¬ 
curacy in naming the different classes of words, and 
in putting them through their respective and various, 
modifications. When this can be done without 
hesitating or missing, the pupil should, learn and 
apply the rules of syntax. For this exercise he 
is now prepared; he can now see the reason of 
having rules. The facts and phenomena upon which 
the rules are founded he has been attending to ; he 
knows what gave rise to them,—how they were 
made, and their true use. 

By this method he has learned grammar in the 
same way that he acquired knowledge when Nature 
was his teacher; the particulars before the generals, 
the facts before the principles. To fill the mind 
with general rules, without knowing a reason for 
one of them,—to compel the pupil to give them 
without socing their application, to load the memory 
with undefined terms,—to expect the pupil to dis¬ 
criminate between things which must and will appear 
to him to be the same, and to repeat words for years 
without annexing to them one idea, is the present 
mode of teaching grammar. The system that I have 
now recommended, in the hands of a competent 

n O ' 
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teacher, will secure, interest to this science, and 
ensure practical knowledge from its study. 

When scholars see the properties, relations, and 
government of words, they should be exercised on 
false etymology; sentences of this nature being given 
to them for correction. The teacher should always 
make them give their reasons' for the alteration. 
Then the scholars should examine sentences which 
present false syntax. The instructor should always 
watch for faulty sentences in the conversations or 
compositions of his pupils. When he detects any, 
their authors should be required to correct them by 
their knowledge of grammar. The scholar should 
make constant use of this knowledge in correcting 
the bad grammar he will he sure to hear in every 
society; and he himself should, after this, “write 
and speak with propriety.” 


SECTION XVII. 

HISTORY SHOULD EE MADE A STUDY IN DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS. ' 

The Amciiean youth have sadly neglected the 
history of their country. I know of nothing so easily 
acquired, so highly important, so useful to all, and 
at the same "time so thrilling in interest, concerning 
which the American people manifest so much igno¬ 
rance. Many of those who have had the higher 
privileges of education are familiar with the histories 
of the nations of antiquity ; they are well acquainted 
with the histories of the more distinguished nations 
of the present day ; and yet almost entirely ignorant 
of the history of their own people and country. 
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. Histories which arc purchaser! and read are not 
those of our forefathers; but of foreign, remote 
nations, or those who are now gone from the earth. 
We turn our attention to the doings and sayings of 
other nations, as if there was nothing instructing or 
interesting in our .origin, growth, and greatness. 
How seldom do we meet with men, even among the 
better informed, who arc able to rehearse their coun¬ 
try’s deeds, or to call the names of those who toiled 
and bled for their country’s liberty! This is not the 
tribute we owe to those who l^led for our blessings.' 

The youth of this free and independent govern¬ 
ment should prize the American history as the great 
register of civil rights and noble deeds. Tfi«y 
should embalm it upon their memory, and be ready, 
at all times, to repeat the story of thpir• liberties. 
No lessons arc more useful than those we learn from 
history. They arc counsels from the expel icnce of 
nations. The light that history sheds upon time 
now gone, illumines the time that is yet to come. 
It is the great telescope of the future. 

Then, who is so well prepared to foresee his coun¬ 
try’s destiny, or labour for his country’s good, as' 
that man who has been taught by his country’s his¬ 
tory ? What man can value his nation’s liberty and 
prosperity, except, he has read their cost ? Yet, how 
.few of those who arc now our country’s hope, and 
soon will be her men and rulers, who know any 
thing of her history! There is scarcely a primary 
school where it is taught, and but few of the higher 
schools make it an important study! This should 
not bo so. The history of the United States should 
be taught at home, and at school, and in conversation 
by the way-side. Every member of society, every 
citizen of this commonwealth, should be intimately 
acquainted with every bright example or important 
event in our history. These should be the themes 
of our highest eloquence, and to them we should 
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ever appeal. What is there of more interest to the 
American youth than the first settlement of this 
great continent? 

Where did these hold spirits come from, and what 
was their after history? Who did they find here, 
and what has been the friendship, or enmity, between 
the native and the European ? What was the cha¬ 
racter of the first settlers of this New World, and 
under what government did they live for some time? 
Is the government the same now, and if not, when 
was the change, and what were the causes ? What 
were the consequences of refusing to obey the 
government of others, and declaring ourselves an 
independent people ? 

Who were the great men foremost in tins noble 
work ? How many did we number when we fought 
for our liberty ? Who suffered and died for freedom? 
How long were we in achieving our independence? 
Who assisted us? IJow much was the nation in 
debt at that time ? 'Who were Ihe great lcadcis in 
the struggle for liberty ? Ilow have they been 
honoured ? What distinguished men have lived 
since ? What has been our increase and prosperity ? 
What changes arc we making on this continent? 
How are we regarded by other nations, anti what 
arc our prospects ? 

Who is there, that enjoys the bounties of this land 
and the blessings of its liberty, that does not want 
to answer these questions, and many others like 
them ? What youth is willing to step into man¬ 
hood, ignorant of this wise and deeply interesting 
volume, which our history presents ? The history 
of the United States should be taught in every dis¬ 
trict school ; and it should always be studied with 
a map. Historical information will give interest to 
places, and lend a charm to geography. A know¬ 
ledge of history will tell us how others have lived, 
and enable us to compare ourselves with the past. 
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and prepare ourselves for the future. The civil 
history of tin? United States should be made a study, 
likewise, in all our elementary schools, as well as in 
academies and colleges. Thjg is a very important 
part of education. ' The constitution of the Un'led 
States should bo familiar to every American youth. 
This document should be studied, with some ap 
proved; judicious commentary. I know of no trea¬ 
tise on the constitution so well adapted to schools, 
as the “ Outlines of the constitutional Jurispru¬ 
dence of the United, States; designed as a Text- 
hook for Lecturers, as a Class-book for Academies 
and common Schools , and as a Manual for popu¬ 
lar use. By William Alexander Duer, LL.I). 
President of Columbia College, in the City of 
New York.” 


SECTION XVIII. 

COMPOSITION SHOULD BE PRACTISED IN’ DISTRICT 

schools/ 

Composition is hut little attended to in our com¬ 
mon schools. Scholars are seldom required to Com¬ 
bine and arrange their ideas; and they rarely put 
their knowledge of any subject into the form of a 
written language. This is one of the gieat defects 
in the present system of teaching. There arc several ; 
reasons for this. To compose well is not a neces¬ 
sary qualification in the teacher, under the present 
system of inspection. In ninety-nine cases out of 

* The paragraphs having quotation marks, are from Wheat¬ 
ley’s Rhetoric,—an admirable work. 
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a hundred, the inspectors never inquire or ascertain 
whether or not the candidate can tliihk naturally 
and connectedly on any one subject, and clothe his 
thoughts with language which is appropriate and 
grammatical: and the consequence is, that but few 
teachers compose with ease or correctness. 

What they perform with difficulty and imperfectly, 
they will not feel disposed (and if they did, would be 
unable) to teach others. Ilencc the art of composing 
Mias but very little importance in the estimation of 
the teacher, and is entirely disregarded by the scho¬ 
lar. Parents are not in the habit of composing, 
and take no pains to haver the art taught their chil¬ 
dren. They are pleased when it is discovered that 
their child writes a good letter : but the means of 
ensuring this excellence they wholly disregard. 

They seem to forget that the ability of expressing 
one’s thoughts with readiness and perspicuity, is 
acquired only by long practice and good instruction. 
They do not sec that an apprenticeship in this is as 
necessary as in any thing else ; thus, they do not 
consider that which would give their children this 
desirable qualification. 

“The scholars suppose composition a mystery; 
something that does not belong to them,, but to those 
who have great learning and a wonderful genius.”- 
They look upon it as a thing impossible that they 
should learn to write ; and what they regard so far 
beyond their reach, they never make any efforts to 
obtain. I know of nothing for which scholars 
usually have such an abhorrence;, and which they 
make such efforts to shun, as composition. They 
struggle with the vacant, undisciplined mind till 
they become exhausted, and then give up in despair. 

“They feci that their labour has been fruitless and 
wearisome, and are heartily glad to escape, wishing 
never to resume the task again. 

“ One cause of the difficulty is an improper choice 
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of their subject. They generally select one which 
they know nothing of; one that would puzzle a 
skilful writer to handle intelligibly ; and one that is 
abstract and indefinite, and altogether above their 
comprehension. By trying to grasp subjects of this 
kind, the mind perceives nothing distinctly; the 
thoughts become vague and uncertain, and the little 
that may be- written, after much toil, is unconnected 
and diss&tisfactoiy. 

‘‘Another difficulty is, they think that they must 
write something that no one else has written, and 
that their very language must be in a new idiom, or 
else it cjutnot he considered as their own. Thus, bv 
selecting subjects with which they are unacquainted*, 
and which their minds are not able to investigate, 
and by supposing that something perfectly original 
and new must he produced, they put obstacles in the 
way which' neither patience nor perseverance can 
overcome; and, after repeated efforts, they consider 
composition to he something that some gifted few 
only have executed by a sort of magical and super¬ 
natural power. 

“ In other arts, it is usual to begin,.for the sake 
of practice, with the easiest; but the reverse takes 
place m learning the art of composing. The scho¬ 
lar has a harder task assigned him, and one in which 
lip is less likely to succeed than he will meet with 
in the actual business of life. The scholars choose 
such subjects that they know not what to say or 
how to say it. 

“They select subjects about which they have 
scarcely any information, and no interest,—concern¬ 
ing which they know little, and care still less. And 
hence it copimonly happens, that an exercise, com¬ 
posed with diligent care by a young pupil, will be 
very greatly inferior to a real letter written by him 
to his friends on subjects that interest him. On real 
occasion^ of after-life, for which his school exercises 
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were designed to prepare him, he will find that he 
writes both better an4 with more facility than on the 
artificial occasion, as it may be called, of composing 
a declamation. And he will discover that he has 
been attempting to learn.the easier by practising the 
harder. 

“But, what is worse, it will ofteh happen that such 
exercises will have formed a habit of stringing to¬ 
gether empty commonplaces and vapid declamations; 
of multiplying words, and spreading out the matter 
thin; of composing in a stiff, artificial, and frigid 
manner; and that this habit will more or less cling 
through life to one who has been thus trained, and 
will infect all his future composifions. 

“The only preventive of these evils is a most 
scrupulous caie in the selection of such subjects for 
exercises as are likely to be interesting to the pupil, 
and on which he has, or may (with pleasure, and 
without much toil) acquire sufficient information. 
Such subjects will of course vary, aecoiding to the 
learner’s age and intellectual advancement; but they 
had better be rather below than much above him. 
Composition^ on such subjects, and in a fiee, natural, 
and simple stj le, may be thought puerile by those 
who practise the opposite mode of teaching; but 
you will see a picture of the writer himself; boyish, 
indeed, it may he, in looks and stature, in dress and 
demeanour, but lively, unfettered, and natural, giv¬ 
ing a fair promise for manhood; and, in short, what 
a boy should be. In education, we should consider 
what is becoming and appropriate in each period of 
life. 

. “ First, subjects for composition should be drawn 
from the studies the pupil is engaged in; relating, 
for instance, to the characters or incidents of any 
history he may be reading. Secondly, subjects 
drawn from any conversation he may have listened 
to (with interest) from his seniors; or, thirdly, re- 
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lating to the amusements, familiar occurrences, and 
every-day transactions which are likely to have 
formed the topics of conversation among hi§ fami¬ 
liar friends. These subjects may be intermingled 
with as great a'variety as possible. 

“ And the teacher should frequently recall to his 
own mind these two considerations; first, that since 
the benefit proposed does not consist in the intrinsic 
value of the composition, but in tho exercise of the 
pupil’s mind, it matters not how insignificant the 
subject may be, if it will but interest him, and here¬ 
by afford him such exercise. And, secondly, that 
the younger and more backward each scholar is, thp 
more unfit will he be for abstract speculations, and 
the less remote must be the subject proposed, from 
those individual objects and occurrences which 
always form the first beginning of the furniture of 
the youthful mind.” 

Instruction and exercise in the art of composition 
ought, to have a prominent place in all our primary 
schools. Collecting and arranging their ideas would 
teach the scholars to think. It would teacli them 
to think patierfWy and correctly; and it would con¬ 
fine the action of the mind to one subject. - ' Thus, 
the exercise would correct the greatest of all evils 
in our systems of education, viz. the want of clear, 
connected thought. 

It would do more ; it would show the scholar 
how much he knew of the subject which lie lias 
'been studying. Scholars are generally very much 
deceived respecting the real amount of their know¬ 
ledge. They think they know much more than 
they actually do. After they have read a book 
through, or finished a study, a few general ideas or 
prominent outlines may be remembered, and from 
thesp the scholar supposes he has mastered the 
whole. But when he is required to communicate 
his knonledge, or to put it into a composition, he 
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finds that ho has in reality hut very little to say ; 
and he says this little in a very awkward, unintelli¬ 
gible manner. 

When the book is laid aside, lie finds, that he is 
unable to go alone; and, as respects.intelligence for 
practical purposes, he is no more improved than lie 
was before he read the book. Hut if scholars were 
in the habit of composing, they would think when 
they read; and, by writing their thoughts, they 
would know how much they have learned by lead¬ 
ing. Practice in composition would give scholars 
the power of expressing themselves with ease and 
elegance. 

We seldom find one, even among the most learned, 
who possesses this faculty' ; and the reason is, they 
have not been in the habit of arranging their know¬ 
ledge, and clothing it with expressive language. Let 
all, then, who would learn to think, and who wish 
to ascertain how much they really know', and to 
have the power of imparting knowledge to others, 
pay r close attention to the exercises in composition. 

To write a composition is not so difficult a thing 
as scholars imagine. He who can *dk, can write; 
and if he can talk correctly', he can write correctly. 
Composition is nothing more than conversation put 
on paper. 

And ymt, I have seen lads w'ho would continue a 
narrative, or a debating speecli for a half hour or 
more, and still not be able in the same time to put 
three sentences upon paper. If they had been 
taught what composition is, and had practised it, 
writing would be as easy as speaking, There is no 
mystery in composition ; there is nothing in it to 
torture the mind ; it isms easy, and as simple as 
convcisation; and all may learn to write with fa¬ 
cility and accuracy. Let there be the right kind 
of practice, and any one will soon possess the ability. 

The teacher should require every scholar, who 
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can read and write, to produce a composition every 
week. He should see that the proper subjects were 
selected, and that the scholars had suitable assist¬ 
ance. The compositions may be handed" to the 
teacher, who should examine and correct them. 
He should so point out the defects, that the scholars 
would perceive and avoid them. After the compo¬ 
sitions have been corrected, the teacher may allot a 
certain hour, or half day in a week, for reading them 
publicly to the school. He need not mention tjhe 
. writer's name, nor publicly the corrections he has 
made. This exercise, if judiciously conducted, may 
be made pleasing to the teacher, and of the greatest 
benefit to the scholar. 


SECTION XIX. 

SOME OP THE FIRST AND GREAT TRUTHS OP NATU¬ 
RAL HISTORY SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN ELEMENT¬ 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

Tins useful and intensely interesting subject i? 
almost entirely'neglected in our common schools. 
Not one pupil in a thousand ever learns a single 
lesson, in either the mineral, vegetable, or animal 
kingdoms. The young farmer learns nothing of the 
varieties of soil, its nature and composition, and its 
peculiar preparation for different grains,—he obtains 
no knowledge of the nature and growth of vege¬ 
tables, or the properties and influence of the “life- 
giving air.” The most important information for 
his business, the school does not give him. 

The little knowledge that he acquires of his busi¬ 
ness, he is obliged to get by ignorant experience and 
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blind observation. The mechanic does not study 
the nature, pliability, and uses of the minerals and 
metals ; nor does he learn the beauty, strength, and' 
durability of the vqribus timbers. The labourer in 
his experiments has no science to assist him ; he is 
preparing nature to administer to his necessities, 
without knowing her rules of action! lie knows 
nothing, for his school has given him no opportunity 
to know of his own physical nature, nor of the 
properties of the natural world around him. 

lie cannot, therefore, conform his life and conduct 
to the relations which exist between matter and his 
physical nature. He has no means of-foreseeing the 
infringement of the organic laws. In his school he 
has never learned the most common and simple 
truths in physiology or anatomy. The structure 
and uses, the layers, the mucous coat, &c. of the skin, 
the common school student learns nothing of. 

He is not told that the skin is the seat of perspi¬ 
ration—the regulator of animal heat, and the seat of 
absorption. He does not see the sympathy between 
the skin and the other organs of life, nor the causes 
of suppressed perspiration, (an action which brings 
on the most of our disorders,) nor the conncxioh 
between the skin and the nervous system. Being 
ignorant of this vital organ, he abuses and neglects 
it. He gives no attention to suitable clothing, to 
ventilation, nor to washing and bathing; for he has 
no information on these subjects. 

He has learned nothing of the structure and action 
of the muscles, nor of the degree and kind of exer¬ 
cise which they require to give them strength, elas¬ 
ticity, and health. He has no acquaintance whatever 
with anatomy, and knows not that the bones are 
composed of animal and earthy matter, and that they 
are essential to motion, and to the security of the 
vital organs: he does not study the growth and 
decay of the hones, nor perceive the advantages of 
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iheir vitality and insensibility, and their adaptation 
to contained parts. 

Of the nature and use of respiration, the structure 
of the lungs, the necessity of pure air, and the healthy 
condition of the digestive 01 gans, the common school 
pupils never hear or read a word. They grow up, 
and live entirely ignoianl of the nervous system, 
knowing nothing of its functions and education ; 
nothing of these great inlets of knowledge, and in¬ 
struments of pleasure and pain. 

They are not taught even 'the causes of good or 
bad health, nor the phj sieal consequences of im¬ 
moral conduct!! Not one truth of this science 
which shows that man is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” is taught in our district schools!! This 
need not he so, for there arc no truths more simple 
or pleasing, than some of the most important facts 
of physiology. There should he a text-book on 
this subject for our common schools. 

Although there are “ sermons in stones,” they are 
not “delivered” to the common school student. 
Neither his teacher nor Ins books speak even of the 
first principles of geology or mineralogy. The 
earth, our common mother—the womb and the 
grave of every living object—the great companion 
and benefactor of the farmer, has, in the country, 
scarcely a teacher to make known her nature, her 
elements, and her energies. That which the agri¬ 
culturist has to labour with, and from which he ob¬ 
tains his “ blessings and his bread,” forms no part 
of the farmer’s education. 

Docs not the neglect of even one department of 
natural history, show a great deficiency in our com¬ 
mon school education? But the vegetable kingdom 
is as little, attended to. Plants, (lowers, and trees, 
find no teacher in district schools. The places they 
enliven with their freshness, sweeten with their 
fragrance, and cool with their shade, never speak of 
r 2 
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their bounty or their beauty, their wisdom or their 
Author. Many of those who spend their lives in 
nursing flowers and cultivating plants, lviiow nothing 
of their structure or their organs, nor even their 
artificial or natural classification! What'additional 
interest would the farmer feel amidst the freedom 
and the freshness of his labour, if he could be en¬ 
lightened with even a faint ray from the science of 
botany! But it would he a lonely and wandering 
ray that would enter the room of the district 
school. 

There should be a text-book adapted to our ele¬ 
mentary schools. It may be called, “Botany for 
beginners.” Its lessons should be simple, and its 
arrangement scientific ; but not dry and technical. 
It should treat of “ practical botany,” as far as pos¬ 
sible. It should speak of the principles of organiza¬ 
tion which is possessed by all plants, and which 
separates them from all inorganic matter—their 
analogy to animals, having sap for blood, woody 
fibres for bone, pith for brain and nerve, and bark 
instead of skin; that their leaves imbibe air as wc 
breathe it—that they require food as we do, though 
their leaves and roots are their mouths—that the 
digestive powers of plants are as perfect as they are 
in some of the lower animals—that they imbibe and 
expire an aerial fluid as wc do, and that they emit 
oxygen gas while wc absorb it. 

It should show that earth is not so essential to 
vegetable growth as moisture, and that light is neces¬ 
sary to make plants flower and bear fruit. It should 
point out the nutriment of plants, and show that 
it is various combinations of inorganic matter, such as 
earths, salts, water, or the gases,—that they are, like 
animals, injured by too great a supply of food; for 
this reason, wheat will not grow in any of the Poly¬ 
nesian islands, and runs too much to straw in many 
' parts of the United States. 
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It should enlarge .on vegetable improv'ability, 
showing that animals have this power far less than 
vegetables. It should show the wonderful transfor¬ 
mations which have arisen from this improving prin¬ 
ciple. .The rose is the product of cultivation; the 
original plant being the common wild brier. Our 
plums are the descendants of the sloe ; the peach 
and the nectarines of the common almond tree; and 
filberts are the improvements of the wild hazel. 
Apples are the cultivated successors of the small 
sour crab, which the swine will scarcely eat. The 
original pear is a pithy, hard, crude-fruit Our dif¬ 
ferent grains were once in a state very like grass, 
and our domestic vegetables are the artificial pro¬ 
ducts of human skill and vegetable improvability. 

From this improving and undecaying principle 
in plants, the earth can never have a superabundant 
population, llui nature is so bountiful in her spon¬ 
taneous productions, that no art has been so little 
studied as agriculture, and none so little improved. 
We as yet know nothing of the productiveness of 
vegetable nature ; increasing the number of plants, 
only increases their productive power. Nature is 
improving and expanding before us every day, and 
her productive laws are indefinite. 

This the farmer and the horticulturist should 
know, and they should obtain such an elementary 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, while attend¬ 
ing to their education, that they may have the as¬ 
sistance of science in their important and delightful 
labours. The vegetable kingdom, in its varied 
flowers, foliage and stems, its graceful and delicate 
expansions, its playful branches and gentle move¬ 
ments, presents one of the most interesting volumes 
that the scholar can ever read. 

This volume, so full of wisdom, elegance, and 
religion, should be open in our district schools. It 
should be read by all the scholars, and expounded 
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by every teacher. The study of the vegetable 
kingdom has an intellectual and a religious influence, 
and we have.a right to infer, that this was the design 
of the Creator when he willed them iiito existence. 
They are pledges of Ins affection to the human race— 
signs of love to prove he thinks of man. Does it 
not become us then, by studying them, to prove that 
we think of our Creator ? 

Zoology, and ornithology likewise, should lie 
studied in every elementary school ; and when he 
turns to the animal kingdom, what a vast volume 
lies before the student, of tastes, and customs, and 
manners, and propensities, and passions, and con¬ 
summate instincts ! ! Here is a combination of al¬ 
lurements that draw us, and fascinate us with a magi¬ 
cal captivity. There is hi the realm of vegetables, 
every thing that can delight the eye or gratify the 
taste ; it is all simple, splendid, variegated, exquisite! 
But in animals we see the faculties of the human 
mind ; senses, memory, imagination^ the principle 
of imitation, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, respect 
for superiors, arc all discoverable in the brute crea¬ 
tion. ' What a volume for our study ! ! 

Yet it is not made a text-book,' or a reading book 
in the district school. The very animals which the 
farmer raises, and the mechanic employs, are never 
made a study in the whole course of education. 
The former should know the different species, and 
the great varieties of each species—he should under¬ 
stand their nature, their growth, their congenial 
habitudes,and their favourite and wholesome noui ish- 
ment. If he has this knowledge, he will be making 
improvements not only for his own good, but for 
the good of the whole human race. The farmer and 
the mechanic in the country have peculiar advan¬ 
tages for studying natural history; for they are daily 
seeing and handling the objects of their lessons. 

To facilitate the study of this delightful science, 
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there should be a cabinet of minerals, an herbarium 
&c. in every district., This cabinet may be placed 
‘in the school-house, and under the superintendence 
of the schoolmaster. After a small collection of 
minerals and plants is made, the teacher should give 
appropriate lectures on them, two or three times a 
week, to all the members of the school. This may 
be done in addition to the daily recitations of the 
natural 'history class. Knowledge of this kind is 
the most valuable that man can acquire. It enriches 
his life wi*h conveniences, enlarges his views, and 
lays a foundation for rational piety. 

The Great Creator has made every object on th& 
theatre of the universe, and stamped upon every 
thing a divine impress. Whether we look upon a 
planet or a plant, we shall see that they are the 
works of God, and that they have a title to our high¬ 
est admiration ; “ for in wisdom has he made them 
all.” “The earth is full of his riches, and the 
heavens declare his glory.” All* that we see is 
God—all nature is his awful temple, and all the 
sciences are porticoes which open into it. 


SECTION XX. 

CONVENTION OP TEACHERS. 


It is jny earnest desire that conferences be formed among the 
schoolmaster of each canton.— Cousin 1 s Report. 

► 

ITow shall teachers become better prepared for 
their profession? How can they be continually 
improving their minds and their systems of instruc¬ 
tion? And how shall every teacher receive the 
light which the more experienced are constantly 
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throwing upon the subject of instruction? We 
know of no means so common to all, and so favour¬ 
able, as county conventions of teachers .' 4 . Ileie.to- 
foie there has been hut very little communication 
between teachers. The improvements which one 
lias made, have not been made known to others; the 
incompctency of teachers, and the had systems of 
instruction, have been concealed; and united efforts 
of teachers have not been made to elevate and honour 
their profession. 

Other classes of men have had their cAiventions. 
Men of science, ministers, and statesmen, to ensure 
enlightened and united operations, appoint their 
conventions to redress wrongs, correct errors, and 
make known the improvements and able suggestions 
that may be discovered or proposed by any one of 
the parts. The wisdom and experience of these 
conventions not only enlighten the people and sit 
in judgment upon^their errors, hut produce through¬ 
out the whole country similarity of feeling, and 
harmony of effort. 

For the peace of the church, the advancement of 
science, and the prosperity of the country, such 
conventions are absolutely necessary. But are not 
conventions of teachers equally necessary for the 
improvement of our schools ? Does not the difficult 
and responsible profession of teaching require all 
the light and knowledge that can be obtained on this 
subject ? Does not the incompetency of leaders 
invite all the aid that can be furnished from those 
who are better qualified by experience, and from 

* It will therefore be more expedient to form small societies 
or meetings Sf schoolmasters, for three or four weeks, lit order 
that they may go over, methodically and in concert, some 
special portion of what they have to teach, as, for instance, 
arithmetic, singing, (he German language or religion. 

Tins plan will have the advantage of always bringing toge¬ 
ther men of equal attainments on one single point, which will 
thus be studied more fundamentally.— Cousin. 
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other literary men? Certainly, every one'will say; 
such assistance is highly important; it would afford 
that necessary aid which teachers now liave no 
means of obtaining .* 1 

Yet so great is the apathy of the people, that we 
seldom hear of a teachers’ convention. And when 
their proceedings arc made known we find that hut 
few attended, and that but very little was done. 
The manner in which these conventions are an¬ 
nounced and conducted, excites but little interest; 
and as yef, but a small number of teachers have 
been profited by them. But how shall teaches 
improve themselves if not by such conventions? 
Works on education have a very limited circulation. 

Not one teacher out of a hundred reads any tiling 
on.the subject; nor will they read before the living 
voice, excites their attention. There are but few 
seminaries for educating teachers, and rarely a lec¬ 
ture delivered on school-keeping. Teachers arc 
seldom qualified when" they enter into the profes¬ 
sion, and they have neither the assistance of teach¬ 
ers in the vicinity, nor intelligence from abroad, 
cither from books, or the speaking lecturer. 

This should not be so. There are means which 
teachers may use to prepare themselves for their 
profession, and for improving themselves while 
engaged in its duties. And I know of none so ad¬ 
vantageous to.teachers, and that is attended with so 
little expense and within the reach of all, as fiequent 

* Tins excellent measure recalls to me another of llic same 
kind, which, though it forms no part of the internal regula¬ 
tions of normal schools, has equally ip view the improvement 
of the acting masters, I mean those conferences of the school¬ 
master of a circle or district, in which each communicates to 
his brethren his own methods and experience, and all arc en¬ 
lightened by the interchange of views and thoughts. These 
conferences are voluntary, it is true; but the government en¬ 
courages them, counsels then), and often arranges them itself 
by means of the school-inspectors.— .Cumin's Report, 
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town anch county conventions. If these are gene¬ 
rally announced and faithfully attended, they will 
not only be highly interesting to teachers, but of the 
greatest benefit to our schools. 

Town conventions of teachers may be held every 
month, and county conventions should be called 
every three months. They should be attended, not 
only by teachers, but by all the friends of education. 
Each individual should go prepared to contribute to 
their interest and usefulness, and with a hearty de¬ 
sire to promote the general cause of education^ Each 
county association should have a correspondence 
-with similar associations throughout the United 
States. By this communication all the imprQve- 
ments or changes which have been made may ba¬ 
rnacle known. . 

The light which has appeared in any one favoured 
spot may shine into every part of the Union. The 
books which are published, cither to be used in 
school or for the improvement of schools, may be 
made known, together with the examination which 
others have given them. The periodical works on 
education may be mentioned and examined. Notice 
of literary conventions may be given, and delegates 
appointed to attend them. Papers from the state or 
parent society may be read, and reports from the 
county or auxiliary associations made out and sent 
to the parent society. 

It should be the object of these conventions and 
communications with other associations to discover 
the origin of the defects in the present sj stems of 
instruction—to ascertain the actual condition of the 
schools throughout the United States—to inquire 
into the character and qualification of the teaches- 
of these schools—to find out the number of children 
in the United States who are in school, and the 
number who have not, or do not use, the means of 
education-—to ascertain the progress the scholars 
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make, and the amount of knowledge which they - 
acquire in these schools. 

‘To discover the interest which parents take in 
the education of their children, and the protection 
and assistance which literary men give tb primary 
education—to convince the people of the necessity 
of general intelligence in a free government, and to 
make known the duties which every one owes to 
the free institutions of his country. Such are some 
of the high and important objects of teachers’ con¬ 
ventions. But these are of a general nature, and 
helong to the welfare of the whole country, w 

The mutual improvement of teachers is one of 
the first objects of these conventions. To render 
this mutual instruction, each teacher, before tho con¬ 
vention, should dcsciibc his system of instruction, 
and his form of government. Let each one state 
his experience in teaching the several branches of 
an elementary education, and that school discipline 
which he has found, after a fair trial, to be the best. 
From this interchange of views on the best method 
of teaching and governing, many valuable sugges¬ 
tions 'will be elicited, and many evils and defects 
disclosed. 

In this way, teachers will compare themselves 
with each other, and each one may be profited by 
the wisdom and.experience of the whole. During 
the interval of time between the conventions, the 
teachers and friends of education should collect 
what information they can from abroad on the sub¬ 
ject of instruction, and make it known for the bene¬ 
fit of all at the meeting of the convention. 

Individuals should be appointed to deliver lectures 
before these conventions; the object of the lectures 
being either to illustrate or simplify the branches 
which are taught in our common schools, or to malie < 
known the best methods of imparting instruction. 
Discussions, also, should be held on the best method 
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of leaching children their letters; and discussions 
likewise on the best method df teaching reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar.'* 

Discussions on the government of children should 
be held, and on the best method of making scholars 
feel an interest in their studies, and also jjow a 
school may be made pleasant. In Carrying forward 
such discussions, and in delivering lectures before 
the convention, each teacher should be willing to 
perform his part, and desirous of making, all the 
transactions before the convention highly interest¬ 
ing and profitable to all who attend. / _ 

lly such a free interchange of thoughts and senti¬ 
ments on the business of their profession, teachers 
may render valuable assistance to each other, and 
create that harmony of feeling and good-will which 
is so necessary for their own happiness and the 
Jionour bf their profession. From a want of this 
interchange of views and feelings, and the influence 
of" such associations, teachers have not been pro¬ 
verbial in their friendship for each other, hut rather 
the contrary. Frequent meetings would make them 
better understand and appreciate each other. 

-Teachers likewise, at these conventions, should 
propose means for improving the intellectual condi¬ 
tion of those parts of the country which they repre¬ 
sent. They may excite an interest in learned and 
Benevolent men towards these primal y schools. 
They may persuade parents to procure useful'hooks 
and periodical works for their children, and to give 

* It is no less the object of these conferences, to furnish 
the. masters with an opportunity of gaining new lights and of 
extending their own knowledge. Questions m grammar, in 
the German tongue, in arithmetic, &c. will therefore always 
•form part of the business of the meeting; as likewise, the 
reading of works on education, and other books which are 
likely to furnish matter useful to schoolmasters; the practice" 
of singing, and reciprocal communication of the experience 
of each.— Cousin's Iieporl. 
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them a. fait opportunity for the improvement of their 
minds. Teachers may make known the uncomfort¬ 
able condition of school-houses, and the general wtpit 
of co-operation on the part of parents. 

If a statement of these evils should be made, the 
districts would feel it their interest and their plea- 
'sure to pay more attention to the education of their 
children, and their teachers’ comforts and compen- 
s.itionTWe believe that teachers, by frequent con¬ 
ventions of this nature, have not only the power of 
making themselves better qualified for their busi¬ 
ness, hut of removing the great indifference which 
now prevails on the subject of education. 


SECTION XXI. 

THE LOCATION AND STRUCTURE OP SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Many of our district school-houses are among the 
very worst specimens of architecture. The con¬ 
struction of these edifices has received but little at¬ 
tention or aid from the more intelligent part of the 
community, and has been left to the care of those 
who have known or thought of no other model but 
the old building, and who have studied their pecu¬ 
niary interest more attentively than the education 
and comforts of their children. I know of nothing 
among us that brings so great a reproach upon our 
affluence and intelligence as the low 1 , dark, filthy 
appearance of many of our district school-houses. 

Thei e is no part of the means of education that 
■sHjakes a stronger demand upon the learned and be¬ 
nevolent, and none which requires a more thorough 
reform, than the location, size, structure, and fix- 
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tures of the buildings in which nineteen citizens out 
of twenty receive their first impressions, their first, 
character, and the principal part of they- education. 

Objects which arc constantly before the e’ye, 
although they may he inanimate, have a wonderful 
influence upon the mind. This being acknowledged, 
the situation of a school-house becomes a matter of 
great importance. But I would ask the, reader to 
think for a moment of the location of those lie may 
have witnessed. 

They are frequently standing on a bleak, barren, 
stony eminence, where the winds and storms have 
an unbroken, chilling sweep, and the hot rays of the 
summer’s sun one constant burning glare, where 
there is neither grass nor leaf, but heated, drifting 
sand, or sharp and flinty rocks. Such is thb burn¬ 
ing, desolate, dreary situation of many. Others are 
placed on some marshy, refuse piece of land, where 
the stagnant collections of water, and the noxious 
vapours poison the atmosphere, and make the situa¬ 
tion gloomy and sickly; and others again close by 
the road’s side, where the passing of travellers and 
the rattling of carriages divert and distract the mind. 

In addition to these gloomy, uncomfortable, un¬ 
healthy situations, and constant interruptions from 
travellers, there is frequently found close by the 
school-house a blacksmith’s shop with its incessant 
pounding, and the cooper’s shop with its constant 
“rub-a-dub,” or the public inn, with all its noise and 
bustle; so that if there is not bedlam in the school- 
house, there is all around it. And how unfit the 
business and company of such places for children! 
How demoralizing the influence on the scholars, and 
how offensive and annoying to the teacher ! 

The structure of school-houses is frequently as 
injurious and unpleasant as the location. They nre_ 
oltcn low, and cramped, and miserably ventilated ; 
the room sometimes isJillocl with smoke, and always 
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.with impure air; the seats so high that the scholars 
are unable to touch their feet to the floor, but must 
sit bolt upright, without a back-piece, perched be¬ 
tween the heavens and the earth ; the writing-desk, 
in front, as high as the eyes of many of the occu¬ 
pants ; the scats so arranged that the movement of 
one disturbs the whole seat, or in such a position, 
that the teacher finds it difficult to get near the 
pupils-; and the windows so scarce, or so small, or' 
so filled u'p with wooden panes or hats, that but little 
light can enter, making the whole appearance dismal 
and painful in the extreme. 

0 how entirely opposite to every thing that shotild 
accompany and assist the mental and physical de¬ 
velopment of children ! In this torturing condition, 
and in this dismal receptacle, which seems to be 
regarded as a necessary evil, the children arc to 
remain for weeks, and months, and years. Can it 
be thought strange that they should dislike their 
studies? Can it be thought strange that they should 
rejoice when'they arc no longer compelled to enter 
this abode ? Who would not “hale instruction !” 

I would by no means say that all school-houses 
are of this description ; but I think that every reader, 
has seen many that were attended with some of the. 
inconveniences, if not all, that I have mentioned. I 
would earnestly request all to notice the construc¬ 
tion and 'location of these houses, when they arc 
travelling through any part of the United States. 
In the state of New York, and in the New England 
states, those buildings arc superior to those in the 
other states, hut my remarks are applicable even to 
many of the school-houses of New England and 
New York. 

But as my desire is not so much to point out 
defects as to suggest remedies, and to make known 
well-tested improvements, I will make some remarks 
s 2 
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upon the proper location, structure, size; fixtures, and 
appendages of school-houses. _ • - 

And first, the location. This should be on a piece 
of firm ground, at some,distance from the road, and 
where the air has a free circulation. The place 
should he quiet, and protected from the winds and 
the rays of the sun by a surrounding grove. /The 
natural scenery around the house should he varied 
and beautiful; and this is highly important, as all 
natural objects as well as individuals have an influ¬ 
ence in making us cheerful or otherwise, in propor¬ 
tion as they appear pleasing and agreeable. 

When the parent selects a site for his owu dwell¬ 
ing, he docs not choose the most worthless ^corner 
of his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy spot, but a place 
that is dry, light, and airy, where the natural scenery 
is rich and beautiful, and where he will not he in¬ 
commoded by others. Should he not be equally 
solicitous for the comfort, health,-and happiness of 
his children, by selecting a pleasant situation where 
they are to he educated ? 

A child is educated by other teachers than hooks 
and schoolmasters. K\ cry object that he sees, 
whether animate or inanimate, teaches him ; every 
flower, and plant, and shrub, and trcc,-“ lessons of 
heavenly wisdom teach and o\ery running brook, 
and singing bird, are teachers; the air, and the earth, 
and the ocean teach; and where they arc the most 
eloquent, parents should place the infant mind. 

There is a difference in nature’s teachers, and 
parents may choose the wisest and the most winning 
for their children’s tutors. Then, let a lovely, de¬ 
lightful spot be selected for the school-house; let 
every thing around it he comfortable and cheerful. 
Lot the school he removed from the noise and sight 
of business, and from every thing that would en¬ 
danger the body or divert the mind, 
i There are some districts which arc not privileged 
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witji such locations; and the parents in these must 
choose the host spot they have. ’ But how often have 
I seen a school-house standing in the very worst place 
in the whole district, because that spot happened to 
be central, according to the surveyor’s chain, when, 
within fifty or a hundred rods, a shady, quiet, retreat, 
a delightful place for a school might have been chosen. 

The average number of children who arc fit sub¬ 
jects for the school, in tire districts of New York, is 
about sixty.. To accommodate this number, the 
school-house should be one story and a half high, 
forty feel long, and thirty in breadth. This height 
will admit of a high ceiling, which is of great im¬ 
portance in a room that is filled. The myalls slum Id 
he overlayed with hoards, as high as the heads of 
the scholars,-and the remaining part of the wall and 
the ceiling kept pure and bright with whitewash. 

The floor should be level, having an elevation 
opposite the do.or for the teacher. The stove should 
stand near the door, to let the current of air which 
rushes in drive that which is near the stove and 
healed to the distant parts of the room. There 
should be two entrance doors, an inner and an outer 
one. The outer one opening into an entry or hall, 
of sufficient size for the scholars to place their hats, 
cloaks, and bonnets. The inner door, opposite the 
outer one, and opening fiom the hall into the school¬ 
room. 

> There should he three windows in each side of 
the room, and two in the end opposite the door and 
hall. The lower part of tire windows should be at 
least "five feet from the floor ; and the upper sash 
should he lowered when air is admitted, instead of 
raising the under one. W mdows of this height from 
the floor, and of this construction, have many advan¬ 
tages. They prevent the scholars from looking out ; 
and being farther from their reach, are less liable to 
injury. The scholars will not be so much exposed 
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to Ihe air when they are lowered, and they will per¬ 
mit the impure air which rises towards the ceiling 
to escape. The windows should have blinds on the 
outside, and curtains on the inside. 

The desks should be so constructed, that when 
one moves, he need not disturb the others ; and so 
arranged that the teacher may see all the scholars 
in the face, and have easy access to any one of them'. 
The benches should vary in height, so that they 
.may suit scholars of different sizes. The height 
should always be such that the scholar may rest his 
feet upon the floor. The edge of the desk, next to 
the scholar, should be directly over the edge of the 
seat. The distance between the surface, of the seat 
and the surface of the desk should vary at least 
twelve inches among t)ic different desks of the 
school, that they may be appropriate for large and 
small scholars.. 

The upper surface of the desk shpuld be nearly 
horizontal, and about three inches higher than the 
occupant’s elbow when the arm is flexed. In 
many school-houses, the surface of the desk is so 
oblique, that the pupils find it difficult to keep their 
books and slates upon them. -Others arc so low 
that the scholars almost lie down upon them, and in 
this way remain in a very unhealthy posture. The 
body should be hep / erect, and the limbs as nearly 
as possible in a natural position. If the desk is 
•high, the arm and shoulder must he raised, and the 
vvrist bent, and this will soon occasion pain, and 
distort the body. Ifowoften are the lungs diseased, 
and the digestive organs deranged, by too low desks ? 
And, on the other hand, how many .distorted and 
deformed bodies, from having the writing arm raised 
up too high ? Teachers should be careful that every 
scholar has a suitable seal and desk. 

School-houses are poorly ventilated. The breath¬ 
ing of each individual in the room destroys nearly 
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a gallon of air every minute; and the effluvia that 
is constantly escaping from the body passes into 'the, 
air of the room. From these two causes, the air in 
the room spon loses its vital principle, and becomes 
loaded with disease. Breathingjhis polluted atmos¬ 
phere produces the pale faces and meagre forms we 
so -often see among scholars. It is this infected 
atmosphere that makest the teacher’s employment 
so unhealthy. 

It is the poisonous state of the air that occasions 
the drowsiness and stupor among the scholars. It 
is the impure air that produces languor, loss of 
appetite, and disease in the lungs. It is a won.der 
that scholars preserve either health or activity. How 
many have lost their health, and destroyed their 
constitution, by endeavouring to improve the mind,~ 
but neglected the body! Let teachers, then, see" 
that their school-rooms are well ventilated, and that 
their scholars take proper exercise in the open air. 

Attached to every school-house should be a play¬ 
ground -for the scholars. This will keep them from 
the dangers of the highway, and from the cultivated 
fields in the vicinity. This ground should be free 
from every thing that might injure the scholars. 
Every school-house, likewise, should have an out¬ 
building, for preserving the wood from the weather. 
This building will seldom be filled, and will serve 
to protect the scholars from the storms, during the 
moments of recreation. 

There should be a good spring of water, or a 
pump, near the .school-house. This convenience 
is not sufficiently attended to. The scholars arc 
obliged to disturb and injure the property of the 
nearest neighbour, and sometimes to go a great dis¬ 
tance whenever they wish to drink. A watering 
place should be provided for the school at a proper 
distance, and kept in such a condition that the 
younger scholars may obtain drink without diffi¬ 
culty or danger. 
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SECTION Xill. 


There is scarcely a school-boy in the United 
States “ three feet high/’ who has not been told, 
and repeatedly told, of the necessity of “ learning 
how” to speak. Scholars arc by no means to sup¬ 
pose that the Author of their being has given them 
the powers of utterance; these powers, they are 
told, which will enable them to speak to their fel¬ 
low men, must he acquired from an instructor. 
The prevalence of these sentiments has brought 
before the public a great number of systems and 
teachers of elocution. The instructors in this art 
tell us where to find the emphatic words, where to 
suspend, raise, or lower the voice, and when and 
how to give the thought the proper action. 

This encouragement, and the generally received 
notion, that every one must learn how to speak in 
some way or other, has introduced these artificial 
rules and instructions of rhetoric, not only into our 
professional seminaries, colleges, and academies, 
but also into our primary and higher schools. Our 
'district and public schools have their weekly season 
for declamation; and every lad, big enough to say, 
“ Though I am young,” &c. comes forward, and, 
automaton-like, goes through with his oration, ac¬ 
companying it with a certain number of changes of 
position, and elevations of the arm. 

The practice of learning to speak has become so 
general and so popular, that the teachers of our 
elementary schools consider it a necessary part of 

* The paragraphs having rjuotation marks are from Wheat- 
ley’s Rhetoric. 
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a republican education to make their scholars go 
through all the stages of debate, declamation, and 
dialogue, enlivened occasionally with a little comedy 
or tragedy. “Now what must' he the effect of all 
this artificial training ? What must be its influence 
on the school-boy, when neither fhe sentiments he 
utters, nor the character he assumes are his own, or 
supposed to be sq, or anywise connected with him; 
when neither the place, the occasion, nor the au- 
dienco which are actually present, have any thing 
to do with the substance of what is said.” 

“Almost every ono, even if they have not paid 
any critical attention to the various modulations of 
the human voice, has observed the different tones 
of voice which the same individual makes use of in 
conversation, from those which he uses while read¬ 
ing, or speaking irf public. So wide is the difference 
of the tones'employed on these two occasions, that 
it seems as if two systems (one for conversation,' 
and one for reading aiu^ speaking) had been exer¬ 
cising the voice of every individual we meet with.” 
And this, in fact) is the ease. Nature directs our 
conversation, but art has taught us how to read and 
speak.' 

Says Sheridan, in his “ Art of Reading,” “ I have 
often tried an experiment to show the great differ-' 
ence between these two modes of utterance, the 
naturaFand the artificial; which was, that when I 
found a person of vivacity delivering his sentiments 
with energy, and of course with all that variety of 
Jtones which nature furnishes, I have taken occasion 
to put something into his hands to read, as relative 
to the topic of conversation ; and it was surprising 
to see what an immediate change there was in his 
delivery from the moment he began to read. di 
different pitch of voice took place of his natural 
one, and a tedious uniformity of cadence suc¬ 
ceeded to a spirited variety; insomuch that a blind 
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man could hardly conceive the person who read to 
be the same who had just been speaking.” 

Does good reading or speaking require this.differ¬ 
ence ? If so, they require something unnatural, for 
we see 'that men converse in their natural tones.' 
But to read or speak in tones' anti manners, which 
arc unnatural, and therefore artificial, will never 
make good reading or speaking; hut it will cause 
just such a delivery as almost every individual by 
his instructions is prepared to make,—stiff, mea¬ 
sured, affected, powerless, and in the highest man¬ 
ner offensive. Such is the effect of not preserving 
the natural tones and manner while reading or 
speaking, and also of attending to, artificial schemes 
of rhetoric. 

“ The advantage of a natufal manner, that is, a 
manner one naturally falls into when he is really 
speaking in earnest, may be estimated from this 
consideration; that there are few who do not con¬ 
verse so as to give effect,to what they are saying. 
Every one, when conversing earnestly, delivers his 
sentiments with much more clearness, force, and 
elegance than he would read the same sentiment if 
it was written down in a book. 

“ Our advice, then, would be, to follow the natural 
manner. The practical rule that we would recom¬ 
mend is, not only to omit any studied attention to 
the voice, but studiously to withdraw the thoughts 
from it, and lo dwell as intently as possible on 
the sense; trusting to nature to suggest spon¬ 
taneously the proper emphasis and tones. 

“He who really undcistands what he is rending 
will be likely to read as if he understood^!, and 
thus to make others understand it; and he who 
.feels what he reads, and is absorbed with that feel¬ 
ing, will be likely to communicate the same im¬ 
pression to his hedrefs. But this cannot be the case 
if the speaker fir reader is occupied with the thought 
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of what their opinion will be of his, delivery, and 
how his voice ought 'to be regulated ; if, in short, 
he is thinking of himself, and of course taking his 
attention from tjiat which ought to occupy it exclu¬ 
sively. 

“ Some may_ suppose that the natural manner 
which we have recommended, amounts to the same 
thing as Inking no pain ? at all; and after trying 
,the experiment by reading or speaking carelessly 
instead of naturally, their ill success will probably 
lead them to censure the proposed method. But 
it is no easy task to "fix the mind on the meaning, 
in the m.anncr, aud to the degree now proposed. 
When one is reading’,any thing that is familiar, his 
thoughts aie apt to wander to other subjects, though 
perhaps such as aie connected with that which he 
is reading; if, again, it be something new to him, 
Ke is apt (not indeed to wander to another subject) 
to get the start, as it were, of his readers, and to be 
thinking, while uttering each sentence, not of that, 
but of the sentence which comes next. 

“And in both cases, if he is careful to avoid those 
faults, and is desirous of reading well, it is a matter 
of no small difficulty, and calls for a constant effort 
to prevent the mind from wandering in another 
direction, viz. into thoughts respecting his own 
voice—respecting the effect produced by each 
sound—the approbation he hopes from the henreis, 
&e. And this is the prevailing fault of those who 
are commonly said to take great pains' in their 
’reading; pains which will always be taken in vain, 
with a view to the true object to be aimed at, as 
long as the effort is thus applied in a wrong di¬ 
rection. 

“With a view, indeed, to a very different object, 
—the approbation bestowed on the heading,—this 
artificial delivery will often be more successful than 
.the natural. Pompous spouting, and many other 
T 
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descriptions of unnatural tone and measured cadence, 
are frequently admired as excellent reading and 
speaking ; which admiration is itself a proof that it. 
is not deserved : for when the delivery is really 
good, the hearers (except any one who may delibe¬ 
rately set himself to observe and criticise) never 
think about it, but are exclusively”occupied with 
the sense it conveys, and the feelings it excites. 

“ He who reads in an artificial manner, makes a, 
kind of running comment on all that is ultered, 
which says, ‘ I do not mean, think, or feel all this; 

I only mean to .recite it with propriety and deco¬ 
rum.’ But ho who has the energetic manner of 
true natural speech, means, thinks, and feels all he 
says; and recites it with propriety and decorum in¬ 
deed, but not so as to make tnese take the least of 
the attentiem. 

“ But the natural, colloquial style of delivery, 
should not hcconfounded with the. negligent or the 
familiar. The natural - style is one that is suited to 
the sense, the subject, the place, and the occasion; 
and this adaptation requires much intelligence, and 
a high sense of propriety. Thus, i't will he seen, 
that there is considerable labour necessary in attain¬ 
ing the natural style of delivery. If we follow na¬ 
ture, there is no opportunity for imitation; a true 
conception of the subject and the occasion is the 
only thing that can direct us. 

“ But in all preparatory schools, where boys learn 
to speak, the whole attention of the orator and the 
instructor is given to the manner. The subject for 
recitation is one which neither interests the speaker 
nor the hearer, and "the attention is given exclu¬ 
sively to the mode of delivery. Under the influ¬ 
ence of such exercises, while the manners and habits 
are forming and becoming fixed, the scholar must 
acquire an unnatural, inefficient style of reading and 
speaking.” 
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There is not one public speaker out of five hun¬ 
dred who docs not labour under the unhappy influ¬ 
ence of this early artificial training. By the time 
scholars haye passed through their preparatory 
schools they have acquired such an unnatural de¬ 
livery that the professor of rhetoric in the college 
and professional seminary can da nothing mare for 
the student than correct some of his bad habits. If 
the student ever makes an impressive speaker or 
reader, he must unlearn all he ever learned of elo¬ 
cution while attending to .his preparatory studies. 
But unfortunately, only a very few arc able to 
throw off these bad habits, and the feeble, arti|ipial, 
affected delivery which they acquired in the ele¬ 
mentary schools remains with the most of them for 
life. 

But it will be asked, Would you abolish all kinds 
of public speaking and reading in primary and pre¬ 
paratory schools? Would you have no exorcises 
in these schools, either in debate, dialogue, or de¬ 
clamation ? Would you have our teachers give no 
instruction whatever in elocution ? Our answer to 
these questions is, that we believe there are no 
qualifications or accomplishments more useful or 
ornamental than good reading and speaking ; and 
that they deserve attention from the Scholar and the 
teacher in proportion to their.high value. We think 
it the duty of every elementary teacher to use every 
means in his power to make every American youth 
who may attend his instructions a good reader and 
a good speaker. 

But we must beg leave to dissent again from the 
method and systems now made Use of to accomplish 
this desirable end. Wc say, let there be none of 
the machinery of art about it; let nature be the 
teacher—let nature, ever ready and ever able, sug¬ 
gest the manner, and let not this be shaped and 
fashioned by art. If the school-boy has disagree- 
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able habits or ludicrous tricks when speaking or 
reading, let them be corrected; but, commencing 
with the boys before they have formed any decided 
manner Whatever, we would respectfully recom¬ 
mend teachers to make use of such* means as will 
now be described. 

. When children repeat the alphabet, and begin to 
spell easy words, the teacher should be careful that 
they preserve the common colloquial tones of voice. 
In making their first recitations, they arc apt to 
raise the voice to the highest pitch, or. to sink it to 
an inaudible whisper. The conversational tone is 
seldom employed. It is while learning to spell that 
children first learn to read and speak unnaturally. 
As soon as a book is put into their hands, they think 
it necessary (from their bad practice with the teach¬ 
er) either to raise or sink the voice. 

It is at this stage of their studies .that children 
' begin to acquire the habit of articulating indistinctly; 
of precipitating syllabic after syllable, and of putting 
all the letters of the word into confusion. Now 
they begin to drawl or trail the letters, to abridge 
or prolong the syllables; and to pitch the voice on 
an unnatural key. If teachers arc not attentive to 
children when they first begin to read, habits will 
be formed which will be corrected with great diffi¬ 
culty, or remain with the pupil through life. I, 
vvonld request those who have not observed the 
fact, to mark the unnatural manner in which almost 
all young children read. Let teachers, then, be 
careful that their pupils learn to spell and read in 
an easy, natural manner. 

Another cause of bad reading is, teachers permit 
their scholars to read what they do not understand. 
The style or the subject of the reading lessons, 
which children are made to practise on, is usually 
such that no interest is felt in what is said; and the 
child receives little or no meaning from the words 
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lie is compelled to pronounce,- This makes the ex¬ 
ercise a mere mechanical employment. The .scho¬ 
lar obtains no information from the book, and hence 
never supposes it nccossary to communicate any 
thing to his hearers. , - 

If thc-pupil only pronounces the words with ease 
and rapidity, he gives the utmost satisfaction to him¬ 
self and his teacher; tho sentiment he never thinks 
of. The practice of pronouncing Words, for months 
and* years together, without affixing to them any 
meaning whatever, produces the very worst habit 
which children can possibly acquire. The words 
and the manner in which they deliver them, are all- 
the children ever have attended to, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, all they ever will attend to. Reading in 
this manner, during -their early'years,-contributes 
greatly towards forming that monotonous, mechani¬ 
cal delivery which is so prevalent both in public 
and in private. 

To prevent this exclusive attention to the words 
and manner only, the teacher should never suffer 
his scholars to read what they do not understand. 
He should convince his scholars, that the object of 
reading is to perceive the sentiment of the author, 
and to convey it clearly and forcibly to his hearers, 
lie should labour to make his scholars become ab¬ 
sorbed with the views, feelings, and sentiments of 
the writer; and to withdraw their attention wholly 
from themselves and their audience. If teaeheis do 
this, they will cure one great cause of so much dis¬ 
graceful, offensive reading and speaking. 

Again, school-boys select pieces for declamation 
in which they can feel no interest, and which have 
no interest or relation to the audience that is ad¬ 
dressed. This ruinous practice the child com¬ 
mences when it first goes to school, and continues 
it till the education is finished, whether at an ele¬ 
mentary school or at a professional college. Con- 

~ T 2 
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tinued exercises like .these will make any one in¬ 
sensible and, unnatural in their delivery ; the effect, 
wherever the experiment has been made, has Uoi 
been otherwise, nor can it; from the very nature of 
the exercise, be any thing else. 

Teachers, then, shbuldnot allow their scholars to 
speak afiy thing of which they do not form a right 
conception, and in which they do not feel a lively 
interest. The subjects for declamation in schools 
should be those in which the speaker and the audi¬ 
ence are deeply concerned. Such subjects and oc¬ 
casions can always be furnished by an -ingenious 
teacher. ■ * 

The school is a little-world of fears and desires, 
'of passions and interests, of ambition and dominion ; 
and the teacher may take advantage of these con¬ 
flicting emotions, and secure the most absorbing 
intel-est in the debates and addresses of his pupils. 
For instance, the scholars request a holyday; the 
teacher says that he is willing to gratify them, if 
they cam convince him that it is right to do so. 
The scholars, now, are allowed to -express their 
feelings, and present the claims of their petition. 

The teacher hears them with attention, and replies 
to their arguments with fairness and respect. The 
scholars become deeply engaged in showing the 
reasonableness of their "request. The teacher sees 
that decorum is preserved, and that each one has a 
fair chance in advocating the general cause. After 
the debate has continued a reasonable time, the 
teacher makes the decision according to the merits 
of the case. This is one among the many occur¬ 
rences which daily offer themselves for giving a real 
occasion and a real interest to the debates and ad¬ 
dresses of schoolboys. An ingenious teacher will 
always secure similar opportunities for rhetorical 
exercises in school. v 

If all teachers would dp this,' and sec that the 
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scholars preserve a natural, colloquial tone of voice 
when they read and speak, and not allow them to 
read any thing but'what they understand, there 
would be much more natural speech among scho¬ 
lars and public speakers. 1 And this is the system 
of rhetoric which we would recommend teachers to 
adopt. 

“And though the teacher will not attain perfec¬ 
tion at once, yet he may r be assured that while he 
steadily adheres to this plan, he is in the right road 
to it; instead of becoming, as in the other plan, more 
and more artificial thejonger he studies. And every 
advance lie'makes will produce a proportionate effect; 
it will give him more and more of that hold on (he 
attention, the understanding, and the feelings of 
the audience which no measured cadence and studied 
modulation can ever attain. As the perverted taste, 
now is, others may be more fortunate in escaping 
censure and ensuring admiration'; but the natural 
reader or speaker will far more surpass jjjfiem, in 
respect of the proper object of the orator, which is, 
to carry his point.” 


• SECTION XXIII. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

I am so well pleased with what Mr. J. Abbot has 
said, in his “Teacher,” on religious instruction in 
schools, that I have thought "it advisable to make 
some extracts from that valuable work. I shall also 
present some of M. Cousin’s reflections on this im¬ 
portant subject. He says, page 259 of the American 
edition, “\Vc have abundant proof that the well- 
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being of an individual, like that of a people, is ito- 
wise secured by'extraordinary intellectual powers 01 
very relined civilization. The true happiness of an 
individual; as of ,a pcopl^, is founded on strict mo¬ 
rality, self-government, humility, and moderation ; 
on the willing performance of all duties to God, his 
superiors, and his neighbours. 

“A religious and Moral education is consequently 
the first want of a people* .Without this, every other 
education is not only without real utility, but in 
some respects dangerous. If, on the contrary, reli¬ 
gious education has-taken firm root, intellectual edu¬ 
cation will have complete success, and ought on no 
account to be withheld from the people, since God 
has endowed them with all tire faculties for acquir¬ 
ing it, and since the cultivation of all the powers of 
man secures to him the means of reaching perfection, 
and, through that, supreme happiness. 

“ Religious and moral instruction^ fnr-from leading 
to presumption and a disputatious spirit, on the con¬ 
trary, produces in man a consciousness of his weak¬ 
ness, and, as a consequence, humility. The object 
then should be, to give tire people solid and practical 
-knowledge, suited to their wants, which will natu¬ 
rally refine and soften their habits and manners. 

“If such be the instruction the people ought to 
receive, that of the masters of the primary schools is 
at once determined, and the principles to he followed 
in the’ instruction of our pupils arc equally clear. 

“A more definite direction is given to religions and 
moral instruction by the belief in the revealed word 
of God in the Holy Scriptures. Hut this belief must 
not be simply historical,, as amongst the learned ; nor 
amuse itself with obscure and mystical notions; nor 
be expressed with affectation, in word, gesture, or 
deed. It ought rather so to penetrate the heart"of 
man as to produce a constant endeavour to have hisL. 
thoughts, sentiments,-and actions in strictest har- 
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mony with the; word of God.' It is, then, on the 
living conviction of the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, that we base the Religious and ntoral 
character of our pupils. Without neglecting phy¬ 
sical science, and the knowledge applicable to the 
arts of life, we must make moral science, which is 
of far higher importance, our main object. The 
mind and the character are what a true- master 
ought, above all, to fashion. We must lay the 
foundations of moral life in.tho .souls of our young 
masters, and theiefore we must place religious in¬ 
struction,—.that is, to speak distinctly, Christian 
instruction,—in the first rank jn the education Of 
our normal schools. We must teach our children 
that religion which civilized our fathers; that religion 
whose liberal spirit prepared, and can alone sustain, 
all the great institutions of modern times. We must 
also permit the clergy to fulfil their first duty,—the 
superintendence of religious instruction. But in 
order to stand the test of this superintendence with 
honour, the schoolmaster must be enabled to give 
adequate religious instruction ; otherwise, parents, in 
order to be sure that their children receive-a good 
religious education, will require us to appoint eccle¬ 
siastics as schoolmasters, which, though assuredly 
better than having irreligious schoolmasters, would 
be liable to very serious objections of various kinds. 

“The less we desiieour Schools to be ecclesiastical, 
the more ought they to be Christian. It necessarily 
follows, that there must be a course of special reli¬ 
gious instruction in our normal schools. Religion 
is, in my eyes, the best—perhaps the only—basis of 
popular education. I know*somcthing of Europe, 
and never hgve I seen good schools where the spirit 
of Christian charity was wanting. Primary instruc¬ 
tion flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland, 
and Germany; in all it is profoundly religious. It 
is said to be so in America. 
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“The little popular instruction I ever found in 
Italy came from the priests. In France, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, our best schools for the poor are those of the 
Freres dc Id doctrine ChrUicnne, (Brothers of the 
Christian doctrine.) These are facts which it is 
necessary to be incessantly repeating to certain per¬ 
sons. Let them go into the schools of the poor,— 
let them learn what patience, what resignation, are 
required to induce a njau to persevere in so toilsome 
an employment. Have better nurses ever been 
found than those benevolent nuns who bestow on 
poverty all those attentions we pay to wealth? 
There are things in human society, sir, which can 
neither be conceived nor accomplished-without vir¬ 
tue,—that is to say,-when speaking of the mass with¬ 
out religion. 

“The schools for the middle classes may be an 
object of speculation ; but the country schools, the 
miserable little schools in (he south, in the west, in 
Britanny, in the mountains of Auvergne, and, with¬ 
out going far, the lowest schools of our great cities, 
of Paris itself, will never hold out any adequate in¬ 
ducement to porsons seeking a remunerating occu¬ 
pation. There will doubtless be some philosophers 
inspired with the ardent philanthropy of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, without his religious enthusiasm, 
who wojuld devote themselves to this austere voca¬ 
tion ; but the -question is not to have here and there 
a master. 

“We have more than forty thousand schools to 
serve, and it were wise to call religion to the aid of 
our insufficient means, were it but for the alleviation 
of the pecuniary burdens of the nation. Either 
you must lavish the treasures of the state, ami the 
revenues of the communes, in order to give high 
salaries, and even pensions, to that 1 new order of 
tradesmen called schoolmasters ; or you must not 
imagine you can do without Christian charity, and 
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that spirit of poverty, humility, courageous resigna¬ 
tion, and modest dignity, which Christianity, rightly 
understood and wisely taught, can alone give to the 
teachers of the people. 

“The more 1 think of all this, sir, the more I look 
at the schools in this country, the more I talk with 
the directors of normal schools and counsellors of 
the ministry, the mote I am strengthened in the 
conviction that we must make any efforts or any 
•sacrifices to come to a good understanding with the 
clergy .on the subject of popular education, and to 
constitute religion a special and very carefully-taught 
branch of instruction in our primary normal schools. 

“I am not ignorant, sir, that this advice will grate 
on the ears of many persons, and that I shall be 
thought extremely devot at Paris. Yet it is not 
fiom Rome, but from Berlin, that I address you. 
The man who holds this language to you is a philo¬ 
sopher, formerly disliked, and even persecuted, by 
the priesthood ; hut this philosopher has a mind too 
little affected by the recollection of his own insults, 
and is too well acquainted with human nature and 
with history, not toYegard religion as an indestruc¬ 
tible power: genuine Christianity, as a means of 
civilization for the people, and a necessary support 
for those on whom society imposes * irksome and 
humble duties, 'without the slightest prospect of for¬ 
tune, without the least gratification of self-love.” 

“No more than grapes can he gathered from thorns, 
or figs from thistles, can any thing good be hoped 
from schoolmasters who aie regardless of religion 
and of morality. For this reason religious instruc¬ 
tion is placed at the head of all other parts of educa¬ 
tion: its object is to implant in the-normal schools 
such a moral and religious spirit as ought to pervade 
the popular schools. The course of. religious in¬ 
struction has undergone no change from that stated 
in the report of last year," except that the seveial 
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classes have been s united for the Biblical part. 
During the present year we propose ta treat the 
concordance of the Gospels, the history of the 
Apostles, and some .of the Epistles. 

“ The course adopted is thisThe series of the 
concordance is established and dictated* by the roas¬ 
ter; the passages and discourses are explained," and, 
if thought expedient, learnt by heart by the pupils. 
For the catechising, or religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion, properly, so called, the classes are separated. 
The great catechism of Overberg is taken as a ground 
work ; and we treat first Of faith, then of morals, so 
that the latter may be intimately connected with the 
former, or to speak better, that'morality may flow 
from faith as from its source. 

“I regard religion as a disposition.or affection'of 
the soul, which unites man, in all his actions, with 
God ; and he alone is truly religious who possesses 
this disposition and Strives by every means to cherish 
it. In this view of the subject all morality is reli- 
, gious, because it raises man to God, and teaches him 
to live in God. 

“ I mu,st confess, that in religious instruction I do 
not confine myse}f to any particular method; I try 
by meditation to bring the thing clearly before my 
own mind, and then to expound it intelligibly, in 
fitting language, with gravity-and calmness, with 
unction and earnestness, because I am convinced 
that a clear exposition obliges the pupils to meditate, 
and exeites interest and animation. Christianity 
ought (o be the basis of the instruction of the people; 
we must not flinch.from the open profession of this 
maxim; it is no less politic than it is honest. We 
baptize our children, and bring them up in the 
Christian faith and in the bosom of the church; in 

* The Professors of German Universities used to pronounce 
their lectures very slowly, in order that the pupils might write 
notes. This dictation is now nearly discontinued.— Transl. 
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after-life, age, reflection, the breath of human opini¬ 
ons, modify their early impressions, but it is good 
that these impressions should have been made by 
Christianity. Popular education ought therefore 
to be religious, that is > to say, Christian ; for, I repeat 
it, there is no such thing as religion in general; in 
Europe, and in our days, religion means Christianity. 
Let our popular schools then be Christian; let them 
be su entirely and earnestly. 

“Difference of religion in Christian-schools neces¬ 
sarily prpduces some differences in the religious in¬ 
struction. This instruction shall always be adapted 
to the spirit' and the dogmas of the church to which 
the school; belongs. But as, in every school of a 
Christian state, the dominant spirit, common to all 
modes of faith, ought to be piety and a profound 
reverence for God, every school may receive chil¬ 
dren of another -communion. 

“ Masters and inspectors must most carefully avoid 
every kind of constraint or annoyance to the'chil- 
dren on account of their particular creed. No school 
shall be made abusively instrumental to any views 
of proselytisrn ; and the children of a persuasion 
different from that of the school shall not be obliged, 
against the will of their parents, or their own, to 
attend the religious instruction or exercises in it. 

“ Private masters of theif own creed shall be charg¬ 
ed with their religious instruction; and in any place 
where it would be impossible to have as many masters 
as there are .forms of belief, parents must the more 
sedulously perform those duties themselves, if they 
do not wish their children to follow the N religious in¬ 
structions given in the school.”— Cousin’ slleport. 

Says Mr, J. Abbot, on this point,— The teacher 
is employed for a specific purpose, and he has no 
right to wander from that purpose , except as far 
as he can go with the common consent of his em¬ 
ployers. 


U 
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“Now the common ground, on religious subjects, 
is very broad. There are, indeed, many principle,s 
which are, in my view, essential parts of Christianity, 
which are subjects of active discussion among us ; 
but, setting these aside*’there are other principles 
equally essential, in regard to which the whole com¬ 
munity arc agreed ; or, if at least there is a dissent¬ 
ing minority, it is so small that it is hardly to be 
considered. Let us look at some of these principles. 

“ 1. Our community is agreed that there is a God. 
There is probably not a school in our country where 
tire parents of the scholars would not wish to have 
the teacher, in his Conversation with his pupils, take, 
this for granted, and allude reverently and judi¬ 
ciously to that great Being, with the design of lead¬ 
ing them to realize his existence and to feel his 
authority. 

“ 2. Our community are agreed that ive arc re¬ 
sponsible to God for all our conduct. Though 
some persons absurdly pretend to believe that the 
Being who formed this world, if indeed they think 
there is any such Being, has left it and its inhabit¬ 
ants to themselves, not inspecting their conduct, and 
never intending to call them to an account; these 
are too few among us to need consideration. A dif¬ 
ference of opinion on this subject might embarrass 
the teacher in France, tftid in other countries in 
Europe, but not here. /. 

“ However, negligent" men may be jn obeying 
God's commands, they do almost universally, in our 
country, admit in theory the authority from winch 
they come; and believing this, the .parent, even if he 
is aware that he himself does not obey these com¬ 
mands, chooses to have his children taught to respect 
them. The teacher will thus be acting with the con¬ 
sent of his employers in almost any part of our coun¬ 
try, in endeavouring to influence iiis pupils to per¬ 
form moral duties, not merely from worldly motives, 
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hf>r from mere abstract principles of right and wrong, 
but front regard to the aidhoHty of GoiL 

“3. The community areagreed, too, in the belief 
of the immortality of the soul: .They believe, 
almost without exception, that there is a future state 
of'being,'to which this is introductory and prepara¬ 
tory, and almost every father and mother in our 
country wish their' children to keep this in mind, 
and to be influenced by it in all their conduct. 

“ 4. The community are agreed that we hare a 
revelation from heaven. I believe there are very 
few instances where the parents would not be glad 
to have the Bible read from time to time, its geo¬ 
graphical and historical meanings illustrated, and 
its moral lessons brought to bear upon the hearts 
and lives of their children. 

“Of course, if the teacher is so unwise as to make 
such a privilege, if it were allowed him, the occa¬ 
sion of exerting an influence upon one side or the 
other of some question which divides tfle community 
around him, he must expect to excite jealousy and 
distrust, and to be excluded from a privilege which • 
he might otherwise have been permitted freely to 
enjoy. There may, alas ! be some cases where the 
use of the Scriptures is altogether forbidden in 
school; but probably in almost every sueh case, it 
would be found*that it was from fear of its perver¬ 
sion to sectarian or party-purposes, and not to any 
unwillingness to have the Bible used in the way I 
have described. 

“ 5. ’The community are agreed" in theory that 
personal attachment to (he Supreme Being is the 
duty of every human soul; and every parent, with 
exceptions so few that they are not worth namfug, 
wishes that his children should cherish that affec¬ 
tion, and yield their hearts to its influence. He is 
willing, therefore, that the teacher, of course with¬ 
out interfering with the regular duties for the per- 
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formance of which he holds his office, should, from 
time to time, speak of,this duty—of God’s goodness 
to men, of his daily protection', his promised favours, 
—as to awaken, if possible, this attachment in the 
hearts of his children. - 

“ Of course, it is very easy for the teacher, if he is 
so disposed, to abuse this privilege also. He can; 
under pretence of awakening and cherishing the 
spirit of piety in the hearts of his pupils, present 
the subjects in such aspects and relations as to arouse 
the Sectarian or denominational feelings of some of 
his,employers. But I believe, if this was honestly 
and fully avoided, there are few, if any, parents in 
our country who would not be gratified to have the 
great principle of love to God manifest itself in the 
instructions of the school-room, and showing itself 
by its genuine indications in the hearts and conduct 
of their children. 

“ 6. The community are agreed, not only in be¬ 
lieving that piety consists primarily in love to God, 
but that the life of piety is to be commenced by 
penitence for past sins, and forgiveness, in some 
way or, other, through a Saviour. I am aware 
that one class of theological writers, in the heat of 
controversy, charge the other, that Jesus Christ was 
nothing more or less than a teacher of religion, and 
‘there are, unquestionably, individual# who take this 
view. 

“ But these individuals are few. 1 There are very 
few in our community who do not, in some sense, 
look upon Jesus Christ as our Saviour,—our Re¬ 
deemer ; who do not feel themselves in some way 
indebted to him, for the offer of pardon. There 
may be, here and there, a theological student, or a 
contributor to the columns of a polemical magazine, 
who ranks Jesus Christ with Moses and with Paul. 
But the great mass of the fathers and mothers of 
every name and denomination, through all the ranks 
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of society, look up'to the Saviour of sinners with 
something, at least, of the feeling that he is the ob¬ 
ject oTextraordinary affection and reverence. I am 
aware', however, that I am approaching the limit, 
which, in many parts of our country, ought to bound' 
the religion's influence of the teacher in a public 
school; and on this subject, as on every other, he 
ought t,o do nothing,'directly or indirectly, which 
would be displeasing to those who have intrusted 
children to his care. 

“ So much ground, it seems, the teacher may 
occupy, by common consent, in New Englind, and. 
it certainly is a great deal: It may he doubted 
whether, aflei' all our disputes, there is a country 
in the world whose inhabitants have so much in 
common in regard to religious belief. There is, 
perhaps,-no country in the world where the'teacher 
may he allowed to do so much towards leading 
his pupils to fear God, and to obey-his commands, 
with the cordial consent of their parents, as he can 
here. ~ 

The ground which I have been laying out is 
common all over our country ; in particular places 
there will be even much more that is common; of 
course the teacher, in such cases, will be at much' 
greater liberty. If a Roman Catholic community 
establish a school, and appoint a Roman Catholic 
teacher, lie’may properly, in his intercourse with 
his scholars, allude, with commendation, to the 
opinions and practices of that church. If a college 
Is established by a Methodist denomination, the 
teacher of that institution may, of course, explain 
and enforce there, the views of that society. Each 
teacher is confined only to those views which'is 
common to the founders and supporters of the 
particular institution to which he is attached. 

“ 1 trust the principle which I have been attempt¬ 
ing to enforce is fully before the reader’s mind, 

It 2 ' 
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namely, that moral and religious instruction in' 
school being in a great degree extra-oifieirti in 
nature, must be carried no 'fimther than the 'tearhe 
can go with the common consent, erthsgr ext 
or implied, of those who have founded ar 
support his school. Of course, if tllOSC fOuinrenr. 
forbid it altogether, they have a right to do so, and 
the teacher must submit. 

“The only question that can justly arise is, whether 
'he will remain in such a situation, Or seek employ¬ 
ment where a door of usefulness, here closed against' 
him, will be opened. While he remai 
fully and honestly submit to the wishes 'cmwftjftf ijl 
whose hands Providence has placed the ultimate re¬ 
sponsibility of training up the chiWren of his school. 
It is only for a partial and specific purpose that they 
are placed under his care. 

“ The religious reader may inquire why I am so 
anxious to restrain, rather than to urge on, the exer¬ 
cise of religious influence in schools. ‘ There is far 
too little,’ some one will say, ‘ instead of too much ; 
and teachers need to be encouraged and led on in 
this duty, not to be restrained from it.’ There is, 
indeed, far too little-religious influence-exerted in 
common schools. What I have said hasiieen in¬ 
tended to prepare a way for an increase of it.. My 
view of it is this: 

“ If teachers do universally confine themselves to 
limits which I have been attempting to define, they 
„may accomplish, within these limits, a vast amount 
of good. By attempting, however,' to exceed them, 
the confidence of parents is destroyed or weakened, 
and the door closed. In. this way, injury to a very 
great extent has been, in many parts of our country, 

' done. Parents are led to associate with the very 
idea of religion, indirect, and perhaps, secret, efforts 
. to influence their children in a way which they 
themselves would disapprove. 
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,‘^-Tftcy transfer to the cause of piety itself, the 
$Mike which was first awakened' by exceptionable 
gfteans to promote it; and other teachers, seeing 
these evil effects, are deterred from attempting what 
th’ey might easily and pleasantly accomplish. Be¬ 
fore, therefore, attempting to enforce the duty, and 
explain'the methods of exerting religious influence 

P jljool, I thopght proper distinctly to state with' 
t'restrictions, and within what limits, the work 
is to be done. 

“ There are many teachers who profess to' cherish 
.the* spirit, and to entertain the hopes of piety, /\yho 
yet make no effort whatever to extend its influence 
to- the hearts of their pupils. Others appeal some¬ 
times to religious truth, merely to assist them in the 
government of the school. They perhaps bring it 
before the minds of disobedient pupils in a vain 
effort to make an impression, upon the conscience 
of one who has done wrong, and who cannot by 
other means be brought to submission. But the 
pupil in such cases understands, or, at least, he be¬ 
lieves that the teacher applies to religious truth only 
to eke out his own authority, and, of course, it pro¬ 
duces no effect. 

“Another teacher thinks he must, to discharge his 
.duty, give a certain amount weekly, of what he con¬ 
siders religious instruction. He accordingly appro¬ 
priates a regular portion of time to a formal lecture 
or exhortation, which he delivers without regard to 
the mental habits of thought and feeling which pre¬ 
vail among- his charge. He forgets that the heart 
must he led, not drivon to piety, and that unless his 
elforts are adapted to the nature of the minds he is 
acting upon, and suited to influence them, he must 
as certainly fail of success as when there is a want 
of adaptedness between .the means and the end in 
any other undertaking whatever.” 



PART II.. 


SECTION I. 

EVII.S FROM IGNORANCE. 

1’orrLATi ignorance is an enormous national evil. The igno¬ 
rance, almost total, of Seven-eighths of the British people, Jo say 
nothing of the deep reproach with which it covers us, is full of dan¬ 
ger to our social system, anil even affects deeply our daily well- 
being. A great proportion of our burdens must be placed to its. 
account; it".peoples onr prisons and our hospitals, desolates our 
land with pauperism, and taxes ns for the costly machinery, ot polite 
establishments and criminal judicature, while it largely deducts 
from the happiness of every feeling man, to witness and live sur¬ 
rounded by the nameless and numberless sullbrinjN which it entails 
upon an immense portion of our countrymen. From these suffer¬ 
ings the if have a claim on that system called the Nation, (or do¬ 
le e ranee.— Simpson. 

Wiien \ve look into the history of 1 his world, 
two things-are seen upon nearly,every page,—man’s 
ignorance and man’s wickedness. History presents 
another truth; the most ignorant individuals and 
nations have been, the most vicious and'degraded. 
The present condition of the world reveals slavery 
and misery where the people are ignorant, and 
liberty and happiness where there is mental and 
moral light. When the mind is not improved by 
virtue and knowledge, it will be governed and de¬ 
based by the passions and appetites, and employed 
in planning and executing that which destroys hap¬ 
piness and prevents improvement. 

How far human suffering may be attributed to 
ignorance, or how many of the evils-which have 
' . ‘ 230 
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anil do exist among the inhabitants of this earth 
originated from ignorance, would be difficult to as¬ 
certain ; but we do sec and know enough, to say, 
that the amount of suffering from ignorance is im¬ 
measurable, and that the evils are innumerable." 
Ignorance has not only multiplied evils, by misapn- 
plying what is good, but has given an imaginary- 
existence to many of the most fearful nature, and 
Which have long distressed and enslaved the human 
race. 

“ While- ignorant of the laws.of nature, man has 
connected with some of her most beautiful and 
benevolent operations, false and imaginary terrors. 
Before the sun of knowledge has poured light upon 
the mental darkness of a tribe or nation, an eclipse . 
of the sun in the heavens is viewed by the terrified 
and trembling beholders with the utmost dismay 
and consternation. The ignorant have supposed 
the moon, while in* an eclipse, or what is the same 
thing, while passing through the shadow of the 
earth, was sickening or dying through the influence 
of enchanters. 

“To appease the enemies of their evening luminary,* 
they have practised the most torturing and irrational 
ceremonies, and submitted themselves to the most 
excruciating pain. Many tribes and nations are still 
enslaved by these foolish notions and cruel customs. 
The appearance of comets, too, are still regarded as 
forerunners of earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and 
the most dreadful calamities. They know not that 
comets are yegula'r bodies belonging lo our system, 
and appear and disappear at stated periods of time 
After a slight knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
the appearance of a comet excites as little fear as the 
appearance of the sun. 

“ Ignorance has admitted into the minds of men 
many absurd notions respecting judicial astrology, 
which hav'e destroyed the peace and happiness of 
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many tribes and nations. They have supposed that 
the characters and destinies of men are fixed, by 
the appearance of certain stars, or the meetings of 
certain planets at the time of birth. Under this 
.belief, the most foolish and unfounded apprehen¬ 
sions, and the most delusive hopes have been enter¬ 
tained, cither to torture or disappoint the mind. 

“A small acquaintance with the planetary bodies 
will show that such fears and hopes have the great¬ 
est. absurdity; for it is easily seen, that although 
these bodies may affec't the earth, they can never 
affect the qualities of the mind, or the operations of 
moral causes. Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
these doctrines of astrology, the most learned nations 
of antiquity have believed them; and by them have 
been thrown into the greatest disorder, agony, and 
despair. 1 . 

“ The arbiters, or astrologers, who observed the 
planets and other natural appearances, and foretold 
the fortunes of the ignorant multitude, raised them¬ 
selves to great authority, and, like other impostors, 
demanded exorbitant fees for their lying services. 
These are some of the natural and regulai planetary 
laws and phenomena which the ignorance of man 
has made objects of alarm, terror, and apprehension. 

“On the earth, ignorance has seen innumerable 
objects which have bewildered and distracted the 
timid and credulous. The ignes fatui are regarded 
as malicious spirits, sent to lead the traveller astray, 
and, in the end, conduct him to the place of torment. 
A little knowledge would enable any one to see, 
that these meteors are nothing more than harmless 
lights, formed by the burning of a certain gas or' 
vapour which naturally rises from the' moist soil 
over which they are always seen.”* 

Ignorance has created distressing fears from the 

* Dick on the Improvement of Society. 
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ticking noise of an insect, heard during the’stillness 
of night—from the scream of a bird—from the howl 
of a dog—-from the fall of a chimney—from an acci¬ 
dental noise in an unoccupied apartment of a sus¬ 
pected dwelling—from ah immediate return after 
something* that had been forgotten—from having 
put on a garment with the inside turned out—from 
having set out on a journey, or undertaken some 
employment on Friday—from an unusual noise in a 
boiling tea-kettle. . . 

From a ringing in the ear (supposed to he the 
echo of a tolling bell for some deceased friend)— 
from meeting with a snake lying in the road—rfrom. 
upsetting the salt-dish—from the sudden and acci¬ 
dental striking of a silent clock—from breaking a 
looking-glass—from seeing the new moon over the 
left shoulder—from not having uncovered, the head 
’while a funeral procession passed—from missing the 
mouth while taking food—from being presented 
with a knife or any cutting instrument, and from 
its raining into the grave of a friend before it was 
closed. 

All of these whims, and thousands of others of a 
similar nature, have been regarded with apprehen¬ 
sions of terror, as the forerunners of impending dis¬ 
asters, or of approaching death ! Such is the slavery 
and misery of ignorance; continually filling the 
ideal world with objects which vassal the mind, and 
preventing those feelings of gratitude and veneration 
which arc due to the wise Creator and 'Governor 
of the universe. 

Tim ignorant and superstitious (and none are 
’superstitious but the ignorant or the improperly 
educated) are constantly seeing spectres which malm 
the heart faint and the joints tremble—Hobgoblins, 
with their gigantic forms and unearthly voices— 
Fairies, with their ever-changing bodiless forms, 
now a monster, and now the least of airy nothings, 
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with their gigantic workings or their silent invisi¬ 
ble spells and magical charms—Satyrs, with their 
ghastly and satanic errands and influences. 

Imps, Wraiths, and Genii, with their powers of 
‘making all under their control wild and miserable— 
Witches, who inflict incurable diseases, afid torment 
the souls of the departed; with their powers of 
transforming humfin beings into horses, cats, and 
mermaids; and having thrown the bridle over them, 
cause them to traverse the air on the wings of the 
"wind, over bridgeless rivers, and through the caverns 
and whirlpools of the ocean—and Wizards, who arc 
supposed to turn men into fiends, and call back the 
spirits of the dead, and put mortals into the society 
of the ghostly, sepulchral world, and who magically 
deceive and destroy mortals by an insfcrutable agency 
with the devil. 

All of these beings and agencies, ignorance places 
in the ideal world. It fills the air with apparitions 
and terrifying phantoms, which Stalk forth in the 
silence of night to alarin the weak and timid. From 
the lonely churchyard, and the dark deep woods, 
the ignorant hear supernatural voices, and see mon¬ 
strous shapes. 

Such is the tyranny and misery of the ignorant! 
Who can know the bondage and suffering which 
the illiterate feel! and who is there that does not 
desire knowledge which at once frees him from all 
these deadly fears and galling fetters?—for ignorance 
has given existence to every ideal being we have 
mentioned. 

Besides these ideal beings and agencies, which 
arc for ever present with the ignorant to terrify and 
distress, there are also a great many foolish and erro¬ 
neous opinions which pass current for genuine truths 
among the uninformed part of mankind. These 
apothegms, or trite sayings, have*a wonderful prac¬ 
tical influence; they arc at once the philosophy and 
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the guide of the vulgar or the uneducated. The 
world .is full of these proverbs or maxims, and it 
is to be lamented that so many of them arc false, 
that the ignorant are not able to discriminate and 
judge for themselves, but are so frequently rendered 
foolish-, and led astray by .them. 

These are some of the whimsical and false sayings 
which all must have frequently heard. That a man 
has one rib less than a woman; that the city of Je¬ 
rusalem is in the centre of the world ; that the tenth 
wave of the sea is more dangerous than any other; 
that all animals on the land have others like thpm 
in the sea; that the ocean and some lakes have no 
bottom ; that white powder kills without making a 
"noise; that all of the stars are lighted by the sun. 

That a burning candle, made of human fat, will 
prevent a sledding man from waking; that young 
toads are rained down ; that the weather of the last 
Friday of the month foretells the weather of the fol¬ 
lowing month ; that a warm.winter vyill be followed 
by a cold summer; that the winter is cold because the 
sun is farther from the earth ; that ignorance is bliss; 

■ that little learning is a dangerous thing ; that genius 
can do nothing without leisure and teachers; that 
men of business have no time to study; that what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s. 

That a man may know too much for his business; 
that ignorance is an excuse for crime; that the rich 
only are happy; that all things are useless which 
are not prSetical; that - it makes no difference what 
a man believes, if he is only sincere; that the lazy 
man gets the most game; that the foolish labour, but. 
the idle reap ; that there is but one penny, and the 
die get it; that the world owes all a living ; and 
that a man may be too religious. 

To all of these, and many more, ignorance and 
credulity Jhave given assent! How little of the 
true nature of things do the ignorant know, and 
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ho-w easily they may be imposed upon. Have not 
the errors which influence society been the cause 
'of more evil than depravity itself? The great 
majority of the human race have been blinded by. 
these notions and false maxims, and they still prevail 
' in the United States to a great extent. 

When such absurdities and falsehoods are be- 
„ lieved, the mind is made incapable of reasoning 
correctly on any subject, and in a short time becomes 
degraded to the lowest degree. Ilow painful to see 
so many rational and immortal minds unfitted for 
moral and intellectual growth and enjoyment! 
How painful to see so many who will never feel 
the dignity of their nature, or fulfil the end of their 
being ! * - * 

Ignorance and error have always led to the com¬ 
mission of deeds of cruelty and rantyinjust.icc. In 
heathen countries, how many millions of lives have 
been poured out, and how much pain and agony 
from bodily torture, through ignorance of the true 
nature and worship of God ! Through ignorance, 
how cruel has been the oppression in every land 
and nation of unjust laws and tyrannical institutions! 
Through ignorance and error, how merciless and 
bloody have been the thousands of persecutions 
which have filled the earth with violence, and 
covered it with blood ! On whatever portion of 
the world or period of time we place the eye, we 
shall see that ignorance, vice, and misery have been, 
"and are inseparable. 

But there are other evils arising from ignorance, 
equally distressing to the mind and destructive to 
the body, as any we have described or enumerated. 
They are those which the ignorant bring upon them¬ 
selves by not perceiving and conforming to the 
natural relations which exist between themselves 
and the objects around them. 
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Relations which must at all times be our law and 
our rule o'f action, if we arc kept in the path of true 
happiness; but these relations are not known and 
. obeyed by the illiterate^ for they are ignorant of 
themselves and the qualities of natural objects. 
They have never looked upon themselves as animal, 
intellectual, and moral beings, and learned that hap¬ 
piness cannot be found and possessed, except the 
intellectual and moral faculties have the supremacy 
or the control over the animal nature. 

Not having their moral and intellectual nature 
developed, or put in exercise by mental and moral 
instruction, they arc ignorant of any other happiness 
but that derived from the gratification of their lowest 
natures—their animal appetites and passions. In 
this they are disappointed; for when the animal 
nature is properly gratified, its pleasures are not 
sufficient to satisfy a being who has an intellectual 
and moral nature. This kind of gratification may 
satisfy brutes, for they do not possess consciousness 
or reflection. 

The pleasures of sense continue but a short time, 
for they soon lose their relish,—soon become blunted 
or disordered, and lose all power of pleasing. And 
tho man who has lost the pleasures of their proper 
gratification, tries their impiopcr and excessive ex¬ 
ercise; and by this means destroys his body, and 
cuts himself olf for ever from intellectual and moral 
^enjoyment. The sensual nature is in an unhealthy 
state, and the mind in subjection to it. 

Here, evidently, is the chief cause of human evils 
and affliction ; a diseased, sensual nature, and its. 
dominion over the moral and intellectual nature. 
A man in this condition (and there are multitudes 
without number in it) is full of imaginary anxieties, 
teased by ungovernable appetites and passions, which 
can never be gratified, and finding tastelessness in 
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all his shifts and efforts after that which he has long 
since unfitted himself for enjoying.* 

One great office of the mind is to keep the body 
from excesses and injury, but it never performs this 
office unless it is illuminafed by truth and know¬ 
ledge. While the mind remains ignorant, and the 
affections of the heart unlawfully placed, there is no 
government over the appetites and passions, and 
their unrestrained gratification soon brings misery 
and destruction. There is a voice coming from 
every individual in the long catalogue of the human 
family, telling us that men need knowledge to over¬ 
power their passions, to master'their prejudices, and 
to render them haopy. 


SECTION II. 

ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The value of knowledge, and the advantage it 
gives its possessor, may be seen in a variety of 
ways. The evils of ignorance were shown by 
directing the attention to the fears and sufferings of 
those individuals and nations upon whom the light 
of knowledge has never shone. In the same way 

* There exist no adequate means, either m private families 
or public institutions, with the exception of Infant-schools, 
for educating the feelings, improving the dispositions, restrain¬ 
ing the inferior propensities, and exercising the higher senti¬ 
ments,—in shoU, for moral training. In all this we took 
our chance, and picked up what wc might from partial parents, 
nurserymaids, and juvenile companions. The animal feelings 
being the strongest, acted in us with all the blmdnpss and all 
the power of instincts, and laid a broad and deep foundation 
for habitual selfishness.— Simpson, 
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we might show the advantages of knowledge by 
referring to the means of happiness, and the enjoy¬ 
ments of those nations where the individuals are 
enlightened ; where the sun of knowledge has shone 
upon the whole people. 

By comparing an ignorant people with one that 
is enlightened, we shall see that knowledge prevents 
those crimes and cruelties which render a nation 
dishonoured and debased ; while on the other hand, 
it has conferred the means of improvement and 
enjoyment which has made a nation prosperous, 
honoured, and happy. If all could make such a 
comparison between a literate and illiterate people, 
as to obtain the aggregate of the pains and pleasures 
which each suffers an$l enjoys, we would want no 
other proof of the advantages of knowledge, than the 
one this comparison jvould present. 

But there are few, if any, who do this. The 
greatest number of any people are but imperfectly 
acquainted with their own condition ; they know not 
the distinguishing privileges which they may pos¬ 
sess ; nor the wretchedness of their condition when • 
compared with the more favoured. And when men 
are conscious of possessing comforts which they see 
arc denied to others, they seldom think of that which 
.makes the difference. 

They are contented with their enjoyments, and 
appear insensible to that which produced them. 
The ignorant and the wretched know not the con¬ 
veniences which the enlightened possess, nor the 
enjoyment of the exercise of their moral and intel¬ 
lectual nature, and are therefore contented with their 
wretched existence. Thus, since the exalted are 
indifferent to that which gave them their distinction, 
and the debased to that which might improve their 
condition, it will be well to consider some of the 
advantages of knowledge which have blessed the 
one, and which may assist the other. 

x 2 
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Knowledge, by showing the true principles and 
nature of things, will prevent those evils which 
originate in ignorance. The phenomena of nature, 
which were once beheld with alarm, will he con¬ 
verted by the enlightened into sources of enjoyment, 
and be contemplated with emotions of delight. 
They will watch the appearance of these phenomena 
with joy and eagerness, that they may form more 
enlarged and correct ideas of their Great Creator. 
.The enlightened will be less deceived by the false 
maxims and philosophy in the world. 

They will throw off the oppression of their fellow- 
men, and claim their freedom and their rights. 
That which their Creator intended for a good and a 
blessing, they may no longer abuse by ignorant per¬ 
versions. They will see the relations which they 
have to their fellow-men, to society, and to the con¬ 
stitution of the world ; and having seen these natural 
laws which the Creator has given for their rule of 
life, they will be more disposed to obey them, and 
thus receive the reward of obedience. The enlight¬ 
ened may greatly increase their own happiness and 
the happiness of mankind, by contributing to the 
advancement of the useful arts and sciences. 

All science is founded upon facts; these facts are 
obtained by observing Nature ; and who is there that 
has a better opportunity for making such observa¬ 
tions than the intelligent^ firmer. Nature is his 
companion ; her wonderful productions and changes 
are constantly before him. Nature and he are co¬ 
workers, toiling hand in hand to supply the world’s 
returning wants. 

He sees Nature in her most secret workings, acts 
withher in her silent operations, and wherever he may 
be, he may learn a lesson from her instructions which 
will enable him to inform the wise, and make him 
a teacher from the great school of the Creator. He 
may be daily collecting facts which will establish or 
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destroy some doubtful principle, or be the means of 
creating a new science to benefit the world as long 
as time shall last. 

The intelligent practical man is able to make a 
fair trial of'the projected improvements of the 
theorist, and thus secure a good or prevent an im¬ 
position. The labouring man has taught the world 
many of its most useful lessons; and a great part of 
that knowledge which is now multiplying the neces¬ 
saries, and increasing the pleasures of life, has been 
furnished by the observing farmer or the skilful 
mechanic. If all men were intelligent enough to 
think when they observe, and active enough to 
observe when they think, how much that is useful, 
but unknown, would soon be discovered! 

Knowledge ivill make mechanics more skilful 
in the arts ; for every art is founded on scientific 
principles, and he who has a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of a science, must be more skilful in the prac¬ 
tice of the arts, and will be prepared to carry them 
to the highest point of improvement. It should be 
the desire of every one to furnish the head with 
such knowledge that it will be able to assist the 
hands. 

A mechanic, by exercising his ingenuity and the 
powers of a cultivated minJ, might save himself 
much of that labour which he will otherwise be 
obliged to go through. Every mechanic may lessen 
and lighten his daily task, if he will but inform his 
mind in the nature and principles of his art, as well 
as practise his limbs in the mechanical exercise of 
the trade. Knowledge would not only render me¬ 
chanics more skilful, but would enable them to pro¬ 
duce articles of greater perfection. 

That which is done by a mere habit of muscular 
movement, cannot have that perfection and finish 
which the mind in co-operation could have given it. 
There is no part of mechanism whatever, that can 
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be well understood, or profitably employed, wifli- 
out more or less knowledge of the principles of its 
action.'* We every day see intelligent mechanics 
who make better articles and obtain a higher price 
for them than the more ignorant of the same trade 
are able to do. , When intelligence comes in to aid 
mechanical skill, it "will always obtain the advantage. 

An ignorant artist is not able to judge of the good 
or bad qualities of the materials which he must use 
in the manufacture of his articles. He is liable to 
be deceived in these, and thus loses all his labour. 
Good and bad materials arc always in market, and 
he who has knowledge sufficient to discriminate, and 
form a right estimation of the comparative values of 
each, will secure many good bargains, and escape 
many impositions. 

We see, also, the decided advantage which the 
intelligent agriculturist has over his less informed 
neighbours. The ignorant do as their fathers have 
done, and know not that there arc improvements in 
the implements of husbandry, 'f hoy know not that 
the cultivation of the soil can be far better under¬ 
stood by a little inquiry into its nature, and by a 
knowledge of that which is adapted to invigorate it. 

A profitable culture of the soil requires no incon¬ 
siderable knowledge of the best maimer of preparing 
it for the several grains or grasses. To know what 
soil is best adapted to a particular grain—to choose 
the best time for sowing and reaping—to judge of 
the qualities of grains—and to perceive when the 
soil should rest, and when it should be active, require 
long study and a well cultivated mind. 

A good education is necessary, that you may be 
profited by public instructions. In the earlier 
part of life—during that time which is spent in 
school—you should obtain the means of acquiring 
knowledge. After you have gone from the school¬ 
room and the instructer, you should be prepared to 
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receive that more general and higher instruction- 
which,the public affords ; such as is offered by public 
lectures on the sciences, intended to show the con¬ 
nexion between science, and the practical purposes 
of life ; the public instructions on the Sabbath ; and 
the information that may be had by attending the 
several courts of justice, which may sit from time 
to time where you dwell or in the neighbouring 
vicinity. 

It will also require a disciplined, improved mind, 
to profit by the intelligent conversation of those who 
have had higher advantages of education. Every 
individual may find much improvement in either or 
all of these kinds of public instruction, if he has a 
mind so far improved as to desire and love know-' 
ledge. 

It is too frequently seen that young men prefer 
places of noisy merriment, or vicious resort, to 
places of moral and mental improvement. One 
great cause of this unhappy preference is their de¬ 
fective early education. They have not intelligence 
sufficient to enable them to take an interest in lite¬ 
rary subjects, or public questions, and they feel dis¬ 
inclined to attend the discussions. 

Therefore they are excluded from the society of 
the virtuous and better informed, and are ready to 
be enticed into scenes of dishonour or injustice, and 
finally to become outcasts of society. Young men 
should have obtained that education which will 
exempt them from these alluring temptations, and 
that will give them a desire to seize qyery oppor¬ 
tunity for improving their minds with useful know¬ 
ledge. 

The preacher from the pulpit addresses hundreds 
of his congregation, who, through ignorance, “have 
ears and hear notand he puts the book of life 
into their hands, but they are ignorant, and “have 
eyes and see not.” Their education has been 
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neglected, or they have voluntarily deprived them¬ 
selves of it, and their feeble minds and limited'at- 
tainments prevent them from rgceiving those in¬ 
structions which would have strengthened their 
virtues, and have shown them the folly of their evil 
. ways. 

An intelligent public is a constant teacher, and 
the instructions are of the most practical nature; and 
all have the opportunity, more or less, of receiving 
its lessons. Yet, but very few have that active 
stale of mind, and those elementary and necessary 
attainments, which would patronise and encourage 
such instruction, and make them interesting and 
profitable. 

We know that there is a want of confidence in 
public lecturers; too many of these teachers have 
promised what they were unable to perform; yet, 
it will not be denied but that there are many, who, 
if they were listened to by intelligent minds, would 
communicate much which would be both pleasing 
and useful. The reason that the public is so fre¬ 
quently deceived with mere pretenders, is its ina¬ 
bility to appreciate, and unwillingness to reward 
those who are better. 

That the public may desire and invite sound, 
valuable knowledge, the people must receive that 
kind and amount of preparatory instruction which 
will make them eager for higher attainments, and 
capable of making use of their knowledge, either as 
means of intellectual growth, or of amusement, or 
of assistance in the practical purposes of life. The 
ignorant know not their daily loss from dicing dis¬ 
qualified to encourage and understand these public 
instructions. 

In the present age, knowledge is separated from 
the technicalities and precluding forms which for¬ 
merly placed it beyond the common walks of life, 
and is simplified and diffused through the whole 
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community. If a man will obtain a good element¬ 
ary' education, he can, under the present improve¬ 
ments, have ac<&!js to all the higher branches of 
literature and science. 

If he will but lay a good foundation in those pri¬ 
mary schools which are open to all, he may raise a 
noble, beautiful superstructure, and this with but 
very little assistance from others. Knowledge is 
brought to the door of every individual, and the 
only requirements that are made for his receiving it, 
almost gratis, are such culture and discipline of mind 
as will lit him for the instruction. 

• We believe, then, that every youth will see that 
a good education, or a certain degree of element,try 
knowledge, is necessary to prepare him for being 
benefited by the valuable instructions of the pablic. 
And by looking at the honours and rewards of those 
who have improved these public privileges, they 
will sec the advantages of knowledge. 

Knowledge, again, would qualify men for judg¬ 
ing correctly of human character and human 
enjoyment. There are many false characters, and 
false appearances of happiness, which will deceive 
the illiterate, but will be detected by the intelligent. 
The ignorant are very frequently deceived and made 
wretched, by putting their trust in those who have 
the deceptive power of appearing what they are not. 

They are necessarily more dependent upon others, 
but unfortunately less capable of discriminating be¬ 
tween honesty and villany—a protecting friend and 
a betraying enemy. When men are brought to¬ 
gether, the intelligent will govern, they will have a 
controlling influence in society ; but as all of the 
intelligent are not virtuous and honest, it frequently 
requires a considerable degree of knowledge on the 
part of others to expose their sophistry and their 
abuse of power. 

The uneducated, or, what is almost the same thing, 
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the poorly educated, are very liable not only to form 
wrong estimates of individual worth, but to consider 
certain possessions and distinctions among men to 
be the true means of happiness. For these, in their 
ignorance, they put forth every effort, and make 
every sacrifice; depriving themselves of the com¬ 
forts of the situation they have, that they may reach 
that which will be unsatisfying when possessed. 

A little knowledge would have convinced them 
'that happiness arises from no condition, but is always 
found with the virtuous, industrious, and contented. 
A little reflection or philosophy would tell them 
that the rich and the gay are not necessarily happy, 
and that he only can be happy who has a well .culti¬ 
vated-mind, and a well ordered life. . 

The advantages of knowledge are seen, likewise, 
when we are capable of making a distinction between 
books and periodicals which are valuable, and those 
that are pernicious. Ever since the invention of 
signs of thought, men in all countries have written 
for their contemporaries, and for posterity. Many 
of these writings or books are good, and many of 
them are bad. Some contain noble, purifying sen¬ 
timents; but others that which is false and corrupting. 

The latter are addressed to the depraved taste of 
readers, and have ready and extensive circulation. 
These deceive, unless there is intelligence to detect 
their speciousness. They will certainly be read, 
unless the mind has been educated in such a manner 
that it can see their seductive, polluting tendency. 
To make a right discrimination among the multitude 
of books which are brought into the market, require, 
a sound education and considerable knowledge. 

The ignorant are often deceived, and seriously in¬ 
jured, by not perceiving the tendency of works which 
they may purchase or be requested to read ; and the 
. advantages of knowledge are great when we are se¬ 
lecting books for our own reading, or for that of our 
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friends. An uncultivated mind, too, will always 
prefer something that is frivolous and unworthy of 
its attention; but the mind that has 'rightly com¬ 
menced its search qfler truth and knowledge, will 
reject that which is low and trifling, and secure that 
which is worthy of its high powers and immortal 
existence. 

The privilege which an educated reading man 
has of knowing what is transacting in the world , 
is of great importance to himself and to others. 
The illiterate know but little beyond the boundaries 
of their daily labours; their minds are cramped' 
within the narrow circle which they are obliged to 
keep, and they are wholly excluded from a partici¬ 
pation in those great subjects which are interesting, 
a part of their fellow-beings. 

The papers, which contain a day’s or a week’s 
history of the living, acting world, have no interest 
to them; but to a man, whose mind has been en¬ 
larged by knowledge, and made acquainted with 
the condition of his country,'and the great changes- 
that are constantly taking place in it, the news of 
the daily or weekly press is hailed with interest and 
with delight. 

There is a criminal apathy or an erroneous im¬ 
pression in the ignorant, in relation to public affairs/ 
which is disgraceful to themselves and injurious to 
their country. A friend to his country will make 
himself one of its intelligent members, and correctly 
inform himself of all its important interests and 
^movements. 

■ This information will make him’a desirable and 
profitable companion, and all will see that his intel¬ 
ligence gives him many advantages, and a much 
greater influence than he otherwise would have. 
Let every young man, then, who wishes to be ac¬ 
ceptable to his friends and useful to his country, 
obtain some, information of what is going on in the 
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world ; and let him so educate his mind, that he will 
be able to use or communicate this information with 
credit to himself and benefit to others. 

Knowledge would cause all, after an honest exa¬ 
mination, to see the evidence of revealed religion , 
and its harmony with natural revelation. ' An 
unlimited credulity or a dangerous skepticism is the 
certain companion of ignorance. An intelligent, 
honest-mind rejects that which is not biblical, and 
believes and obeys that whieh is. The man who 
has been educated to think for himself, can discern 
an internal evidence in every part of the Christian 
revelation; an evidence that is clear, full, and satis¬ 
factory. 

And he who is intelligent may look into the evi¬ 
dence from testimony, and see one strong, unbroken 
chain of testimonial proof, running back from the 
present moment to the very time when the prophets 
and apostles proclaimed their inspired message to a 
guilty world. And he who can look into the pro¬ 
vidence or works of the Creator, will find the same 
revelation of the Eternal One and his will concerning 
man that is made known in the Scriptures. 

Indeed, the Bible is the mouth of Nature; if we 
■will listen to its voice, all the truths in creation's 
volume are heard and known. The same infinite 
love for his creatures in the one that we see in the 
other; the same moral government in constant ex¬ 
ercise over men, that is made known in the Scrip¬ 
tures ; the same reward of virtue and punishment 
of vice here taking place on the earlh (though not 
in so perfect a manner now) that will be distributed 
in the world hereafter. 

Whoever will look, 'may see the same govern¬ 
ment commenced on earth that is made known in 
the Bible, and that is to continue through eternity. 
The individual who has intelligence sufficient to 
examine the influence, the testimonial proof, and the 
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corroborative evidence in the ways and works of 
God, will fmd that there is no truth on earth so well 
established as the truth of the Bible. And who 
does not desire knowledge, when it can give us 
satisfaction on this great subject? 

The ignorant cannot examine for themselves ; they 
must believe, because others say there is evidence; 
but they know that man does not always tell the., 
truth, and that he may, from some personal interest, 
wish to deceive his fellow-men: this want of confi¬ 
dence in man makes what he says doubtful; and 
there is always with those who cannot examine for 
themselves, an uncertainty and a distressing anxiety 
respecting.the truth of the Bible. The advantages 
of knowledge are unspeakable, if it should do no¬ 
thing more than settle this momentous question. 
Let every one, then, respect his powers, and know 
for himself. 

Knowledge assists as informing more enlarged 
and correct concept ions of the Deity. He is known 
through his attributes, and unless the mind has been 
enlarged and accustomed to form an adequate idea 
of these, his nature will not be perceived. It is dif¬ 
ficult for the mind that has always seen body and 
spirit united, to divest the Deity of matter, and view 
him as a Spirit all powerful, all knowing, and always 
present. It requires deep abstraction and a steady 
vision. 

The ignorant must necessarily form very erro¬ 
neous ideas of the nature and existence of their 
Creator. He reveals himself by the greatness of 
nis doings and the immensity of his works; and 
except the mind in some measure "can understand 
these, it will know but little of its Maker and its 
Judge. How necessary is knowledge, that we may 
know the nature and the government of Him “with 
whom we have to do.” 

Knowledge is necessary, likewise, that we may 
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know in what true happiness consists. ' The Cre¬ 
ator has annexed pleasure to some actions and pain 
to others; he has made the desire and possession 
of some things to be the means of happiness, and 
the desire and possession of other things, the means 
of unhappiness; and we have the capacity of know¬ 
ing beforehand what actions and objects will make 
us happy, and likewise what will make us unhappy. 

But this knowledge will not be forced upon us ; 
we have only the ability to know ; the knowledge 
which will ensure a right conduct, and consequently 
a happy life, may be had if we choose to possess it. 
We are formed for observing objects, for comparing 
them together, for laying down principles, and for 
inferring consequences. And man was made to be 
happy; and this earth and all things in it and upon 
it were made for his happiness. All that is neces¬ 
sary is, that man improve his faculties, and know 
what is good and what is evil, and then desire the 
former and refuse the latter. * 

* Those who are what is called religiously educated, are 
not more fortunate; because no sect in religion has yet ad¬ 
dressed itself to the duty of teaching the nature of man, the 
value of pursuits in life, the institutions of society, and the 
relation of all these to the religious and moral faculties of 
man; without understanding these, no person entering upon 
active life can see his way clearly, or entertain' consistent or 
elevated views of duty, and the true sources of happiness.— 
Simpson. 
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SECTION III. 

THE NECESSITY OP GENERAL INTELLIGENCE IN A 
i FREE GOVERNMENT. 


Here, the press Vs hotter, the strife keener, the invention more 
alive, the curiosity more awake, the Wants ami wishes more stimu¬ 
lated by an atmosphere of luvnry, than perhaps in any country 
since the world began. The men who, in their several classes,- 
werg content to tread step for step ill the paths wherein their fa- 
'thers trod, arc gone. Souety is no longer a calm current, but a 
tossing sea. 

Reverence for tradition, for authority, is gone. In such t state . 
ol things, who can deny the absolute necessity for national educa- 
■tiou 1 —Pi cfate to Cousin's Hi’port. 

When the people govern, they should he virtuous 
and intelligent. They should he not only willing 
to obey the laws, but competent to make them. The 
very foundation of a republican government is based 
on good morals, and a general diffusion of knowledge 
among the whole people. Knowledge is not only 
essential to the prosperity of a free government, but' 
absolutely necessary lo its existence; it is at once 
the vital principle and the sustaining power. 

1 The experience of the past has told us, that wher¬ 
ever there has been mental and moral light, there 
has been liberty; and wherever the people were ig¬ 
norant, there was slavery. Since this is so, igno¬ 
rance, which might he a misfortune in another coun¬ 
try, is a crime in this ; especially, since the means of 
knowledge are within the reach of every individual. 
In this republic, the intelligence of each individual 
is the depository and defence of his liberty. , 

The free institutions of the United States are not 
secured by armies, revenues, or constitutions; but 
by universal education. The education of the people 
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stands in the place of armies, bulwarks, and a throne. 
Knowledge and virtue are not only power and hap¬ 
piness, but they are “Liberty.” 

In the first place, knowledge is necessary to per¬ 
ceive the nature and value of literary and civil, 
institutions. The half-educated may know enough 
to desire these, but not enough to respect and sus¬ 
tain them. The illiterate cannot see the nature and 
object of literary institutions, which are to liberate 
the mind, and raise the intellectual and moral con¬ 
dition of a nation—to increase the necessaries, and 
furnish the elegancies of life; and to let man feel 
and know the greatness of his nature. 

This can be known by those only, who have felt 
the power, and tasted the pleasures of knowledge ; 
and such institutions can be established and sustained 
by those only who can estimate their exalting influ¬ 
ence. The nature and value of civil institutions, the 
educated will much bettor understand and honour. 

A high degree-of knowledge is requisite to see 
the nature and necessity of civil government. Man’s 
weakness makes society desirable, and his wicked¬ 
ness makes government necessary. This govern¬ 
ment he supports to protect his life, his property, 
and his natural rights. The great object of govern¬ 
ment is to preserve order and distribute justice. 
The intelligent can estimate the value of such a 
public check and judge; for they can sec the eonse- 
■ quences of the selfishness and maliciousness of men. 

Men,.'living in a civil government, have natural 
and civil rights; and knowledge becomes necessary 
that they may know when justice is administered. 

And, in the first place, men should know what 
their rights arc; how many of them they have sur¬ 
rendered up to the general government, that they ’ 
may enjoy its protection and the advantages of so¬ 
ciety; and what rights they have retained, and of 
which nothing should deprive them. 
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Having teamed their rights, they should know 
whether or not they were respected by their rulers. 
When there is fraud and injustice on the part of 
those who govern, the governed should be intelli¬ 
gent enough to know it, and able to defend them¬ 
selves. The natural love of power, and the extreme 
selfishness of man, should excite him for preparation 
to judge of those who are ill office, and have the op¬ 
portunity of gratifying these oppressive principles. 

Respect and obed icjjce are due to those in office, for 
they are the guardians and ministers of that govern¬ 
ment which has been established for the.promotion 
of human happiness. But corrupt rulers may forfeit 
their claims b v personal wickedness and public ^in¬ 
justice; and if this should take place, the public 
should be'-ablc to perceive it, and stop the abuses 
before their liberties are in danger. 

On the other hand, the half-educated know, not 
when their government is well administered. They 
are discontented and clamorous when they have 
their rights, and all the blessings of a well-ordered 
administration. They know not the value of the 
privileges they enjoy, and are alwgys ready for a 
change in their rulers. They see not the excel¬ 
lences of their civil institutions, and do not feel 
respect enough for them to preserve them. 

In a governmentwhere the people not only make 
the laws, but select those who arc to administer them, 
there is the most imperious necessity for high intel¬ 
ligence and moral worth in every individual. The 
people should well understand their government, 
and-be qualified to know that it is ably and justly 
administered; or whether’it is not made the instru¬ 
ment of gratifying the ambition of the few, and of 
destroying the rights and of oppressing the many. 

The people should be educated to know whether 
or not they are restrained by any law which does 
not conduce to the greatest private and general good. 
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The people may see evils, but they ought to he able 
to take that general view of the whole which would 
show them advantages (if there were such) which 
more than overbalance these evils. 

In this government, justice is.very often admi¬ 
nistered by a jury: and as this jury is taken from 
among the people, all should prepare themselves for 
being called upon to apply the law, and judge of the 
rights of their fellow-men. In the inferior courts 
of justice, the people arc the judicial as well as the 
legislative part of the government. These important 
offices demand intelligence in every citizen. When 
those who are to be chosen for jurors are known to 
be ignorant or corrupt, dishonest individuals will 
claim the rights of others, and hope, through the 
known imperfection of the jury, to obtain those un¬ 
just demands which they'are certain that right and 
the law would deny them. 

Thus, tire ignorance of men may be the loss of 
their rights, when they themselves are to be judges. 
It is desirable, too, that there should be general in¬ 
telligence to ensure uniformity in jury decisions; 
for nothing excites a spirit of litigation more than 
uncertainty. When men differ, they s'hould sec the 
certainly of the decisions of the law. Again, the 
laws were made to keep men honest. If they are 
disposed not to be so, the law'may compel them. 

It hence becomes necessary to know when we 
should ask assistance from the laws, or, in other 
words, when litigation is necessary and justifiable. 
To judge correctly in this, we must know what our 
rights are, and how far the law may assist us in se¬ 
curing them ; and this presupposes general informa¬ 
tion, obtained only by much study and reading; 
but which all may get if they will avail themselves 
of all the means of knowledge which may be ob¬ 
tained 

Knowledge is necessary, to see the effect of crime, 
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and the justice of punishment. The natural and 
certain effect of crime, if it is not prevented, is to 
subvert human government, and to destroy the peace 
and happiness' of society. Men live together, be¬ 
cause society increases their comforts, but the effect 
of crimes would soon prevent all these advantages, 
and make a solitary life preferable to a social one. 

The full extent of the injury of crimes is seldom 
seen, especially by the illiterate and unthinking 
class. The particular injury may be seen or felt; 
hut the general injury, the effect particular crimes 
have upon the whole community, is not so readily 
seen. The general effect, however, often becomes 
the greatest injury, and men should be able to trace 
the destructive influence of crime through all its 
relations. 

The mischiefs of perjury in all their bearings are 
seen but by few. Men arc obliged to put trust in 
each other’s testimony; all judicial redresses pro¬ 
ceed on the belief that men will tell the truth. Con¬ 
sequently, a man that speaks falsely may deprive 
an honest man of his property, his reputation, and 
his life. 

A false witness may do this great wickedness 
and not be discovered ; thus it is evident that perjury 
would cause the greatest injustice and cruelty in 
adjusting the affairs of men, or bring such distrust 
in what men said, that we should be unable to know 
the truth of any thing we did not see. When we 
reflect on all of these mischiefs, we shall see some¬ 
thing of the extent of the injury which is produced 
by one of the crimes that men have to meet with in 
sopiety. 

Let the crime of taking what does not belong to 
us be considered a moment. The effect of this is, 
to take away all security of property. If this was 
done, men would secure nothing more than the pre¬ 
sent enjoyment. The future would be unprovided 
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for; provision for private and public conveniences 
would not be made ; nor would there be any thing 
laid by for the wants of sickness and decrepit age; 
for there would be no certainty that we should re¬ 
tain it. 

Thus the effect of stealing would be to turn a 
civilized state into a savage life. The whole effect 
of these, two crimes we have mentioned, and the 
effect of all the crimes which are committed, should 
be seen by every citizen who values the blessings 
of society. Men are often treated with respect who 
are known to be guilty of injustice; but if men 
would see the bad influence of the example of such, 
and all the evils of their crimes, they would not be 
so civil to the enemy of their peace and prosperity. 

When the nature of crime is understood, the ne¬ 
cessity and justice of adequate punishment will be 
acknowledged. The end of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender ; and by his example 
to deter others from doing evil. The security of 
life, and the enjoyment of every blessing it contains, 
are protected chiefly by the fear of punishment. 
The intelligent know this, and will be just to them¬ 
selves and to others, but the ignorant arc apt to sink 
the crime (not seeing its destructive nature, and the 
extent of its effect) in commiserating the criminal,— 
to think the punishment too severe for the indivi¬ 
dual offence. 

Knowledge is essential to see the agreement be¬ 
tween civil and revealed law. Every man in so¬ 
ciety is under laws which command his obedience. 
As a rational creature, he should know whether or 
not these laws are just and right. The object of 
civil law is to prevent what is wrong, and to com¬ 
mand what is right; and if a man has intelligence 
enough to know what is right and what is wrong, 
from the nature of his being, and the relations which 
he has to society and to government, he will know 
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whether the laws are perfect or defective, just or 
unjust. 

The Creator has given man such a nature, and 
placed him in such relations to the beings and ob¬ 
jects on the earth, that certain actions promote his 
happiness, and certain others his unhappiness. Hu¬ 
man law, then, should command such actions, and 
no others, .as promote human happiness; that is, 
human laws should be based on divine laws. 

Knowledge is necessary, likewise, to sec the 
necessity of obeying the laics. Obedience to the 
laws of our country (if they are just, and wise, and 
well administered, and all should know whether 
they are or not) is an obligation which every one is 
under. All claim the protection of these laws, and 
all should obey and honour them. 

They were made for the peace and happiness of 
society and the prosperity of the people, and he who 
violates them must be an enemy to the welfare of 
his fellow-men.. The fact that men do not aKvays 
obey the laws, produces much anxiety, and distress, 
and unnecessary labour. This want of obedience 
occasions a great share of the disgrace and suffer¬ 
ing which men endure. All should see that, in the 
end, a full obedience to the laws and rulers of the 
land would bring the greatest amount of happiness. 

We should also regulate our wants and claims to 
the wants and claims of others. This the ignorant 
will not do, for they know not what arc their lawful 
wants and just claims. The avaricious man disre¬ 
gards the rights of others, and does not regulate his 
desires of getting to his present, and what he has 
reason to believe will be his future wants. By this 
means he makes himself unhappy, and his fellow- 
beings miserable. We should know that all are by 
nature equal; that is, that all who are honest and 
industrious have equal claims to all the blessings 
which afe offered in their condition and circum- 
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stances. And knowing what is right, it should be 
our desire and effort to do it 

Knowledge is necessary to see the wants of so¬ 
ciety for professional men, such as ministers, law¬ 
yers, and physicians. The ignorant are prone to 
imagine that these men live at their leisure, and on 
the produce of the labouring 'classes. They suppose 
them drones in socicty s who consume the best of 
the, good things of life without producing any thing; 
and that pankind would be much better off if the 
professional classes were unknown. 

The illiterate see not that men are ignorant and 
wicked, and that they need some one to hiake them 
wiser and better; that the flesh is heir to ills which 
require the most skilful treatment; and that the all- 
vantages which men try to lake’of each other require 
laws, and men to explain and apply them. They 
see not that their souls, health, and reputation are 
worth more than silver or gold. It is true that 
some professional men arc indolent and dishonest; 
so, likewise, arc so me - from the labouring classes. 

The fact that there are such men, makes a greater 
necessity for general intelligence, that no one may 
be imposed upon. If there arc men who are dis¬ 
posed to make a bad use of their superior privileges 
and education, others should know enough to pre¬ 
vent them. The intelligent will perceive that the 
peace and happiness of society require skilful physi¬ 
cians, honest lawyers,and faithful divines; and, see¬ 
ing this,- they will feel disposed to give such that 
reward and respect which their merit claims. 

At the present day, how great is the demand for 
knowledge, that men may not be deceived by the 
errors of the press. The papers and periodicals 
which flood the land in almost every form, are fre¬ 
quently striving 'to make the “ worse appear the 
better reason,” and the rogue the better man. Their 
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intention, very often, is to deceive, and cause the 
people to-believe a lie. 

0 how much discrimination, how much general 
information, and how much strength of mind does 
it require, to sift out the little truth that is infused 
into so much falsehood ! Who can know what to 
believe unless he possesses a cultivated mind to per¬ 
ceive internal evidence, or the natural probabilities 
of the thing represented. The parties make their 
leader, their favourite, a perfect man; and the leader 
of an opposing party one that wants every thing 
that an honest man should have, and possessing all 
those qualities of which an honest man should ijot 
have one. 

The constituents cannot be personally acquainted 
with the candidates, and of course must obtain their 
knowledge of them through the press. But there 
is, in almost every case, too fair a representation by 
friends, and far too foul a one by enemies; and how 
shall the people be preserved from deception? In 
no other way but by becoming intelligent, and by 
judging for themselves ; by knowing something of 
the history of the candidate; by comparing, from 
time to time, the statements that are made of him, 
both by his friends and enemies; and by searching 
into the motives of men when they speak and 
act. 

An intelligent man will seldom be deceived. 
But the ignorant, who are obliged to think as others 
have thought for them, will always be liable to error 
'and imposition. Where there is a free press, the 
people must be intelligent, or it will give power to 
the few, to take away the liberties of the many. 
In many parts of the country, the press is the sole 
agent in the formation and publication of opinion; 
and so long as there is corruption in it, there is fear 
that it will be a strong engine of evil. This will 
certainly be its influence, Unless the people are in- 
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telligenf enough to detect its errors, and virtuous 
enough to be untouched by its corruption. 

“ It would be easy to show,” says Dr. Caldwell, 
“ that under the government of the United States, 
a very limited amount of school-learning, diffused 
among the people, is calculated, politically speaking, 
to in jure, rather than to benefit them. I allude to 
that degree of attainment, which qualifies them merely 
to read newspapers, and to understand the meaning 
of what they contain, without enabling them to judge 
of its soundness. 

“ A people only, thus far instructed, are in the 
fittest of all conditions to be imposed on and misled 
by artful demagogues and dishonest presses. When 
party spirit runs high, and the political passions be¬ 
come inflamed, they are induced, by intriguing men, 
to read papers only on one side of the question. The 
consequence is plain. - 

“Not being able to judge of the truth of the matter 
laid before them, as respects cither the fitness of 
men, or the tendencies of measures, they are liable 
to be seduced into the most ruinous courses. Were 
they unable to read at all, or did they never see a 
newspaper, their condition would he less dangerous. 

“ Demagogues would have less power to delude 
and injure them. In the present state of our coun¬ 
try, it is emphatically true, as relates to the great 
body of the people, that, ‘a little learning is a dan¬ 
gerous thing.’ The only remedy for the evil con¬ 
sists in the reformation of the public presses, or, 
the diffusion of more learning, knowledge, and 
virtue among the people. 

“The former, it i> to be apprehended, is not soon 
to be looked for. On the latter alone, therefore, 
rest the fate of our government and the hope of our 
country. Let the community at large he taught to 
think correctly and feel soundly, and they will not 
only have a secure protection against the falsehood 
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and corruption of the presses; those sources of mis- ' 
chief will cease to be encouraged. 

“They must then choose between reformation 
and extinction. At the present moment, some of 
our public presses are the arch-engines of evil to our 
country, and a disgrace to the human character.”* 

I consider entire ignorance as more dangerous than 
partial knowledge. 

And lastly, men should know who are the con¬ 
scientious and enlightened friends and supporters 
of our free institutions.. It is obvious to all, that 
many are seeking places of power, not for the peo¬ 
ple's good, but for their own. It is likewise as true, 
that many have the appearance of honesty and pa¬ 
triotism who possess neither of these necessary 
qualities in a public candidate. 

How then shall the people judge who are worthy 
of their support and their country’s honours? IIow 
shall they be able to discriminate between the man 
of worth and capability', and the man who is a zeal¬ 
ous pretender, but who will, either by his wicked¬ 
ness or weakness, betray his constituents? How 
shall the people know who are the guardians of the 
laws and constitution, and the faithful advocates of 
their rights Y How shall the people know who to 
intrust with their property and their liberties? To 
all these questions we answer, “by being intelli¬ 
gent.” 

* A Discourse on the Advantages of a National University, 
especially in its Influence on the Union of the. United Slates; 
delivered September 25, 1832. By Charles Caldwell, M. JL). 
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SECTION IV. 

DUTIES WHICH WE OWE TO EACH OTHER. 

“ Man loves to commune with his fellow men ; 
and he is led by an instinctive natural desire to 
.associate with his species. Society, with him, is 
to be the source of all the love which he feels, of all 
the love which he excites, and therefore, of almost 
all the desires and enjoyments which he is capable 
of feeling. The boy hastens to meet his playmates, 
and man to communicate his thoughts to man. 
* Were I in a desert,’ says an eloquent author, * I 
would find out where within it to call forth my 
affections. 

“‘If I could do no better, I would fasten them 
on some sweet myrtle, or seek some -melancholy 
cypress to connect myself to; I would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their protection. 
I would cut my name upon them, and say they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the desert. If 
their leaves, withered, I would teach myself to 
mourn; and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice 
along with them.’ The heart cannot live alone; to 
love and be beloved is the first natural desire of all. 

“To society,man owes the strength,the perfection, 
and the happiness of his nature. In society are de¬ 
veloped all those noble faculties which place man 
at the head of creation ; which makes him at once 
the head, the heart, and the .tongue of all. Says 
Seneca, the great Roman,moralist: ‘ Make us single 
and solitary, and what are we? The prey of other 
animals, and their victim—the prey which would 
be most easy for them to seize, the victim which 
would be most easy for them to destroy. Those 
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other animals have, in their own strength, sufficient 
protection. If they be born to live apart, each has 
its separate arms to defend it.’ 

“Man lias no tusks or talons to make him terrible. 
He is weak and naked ; but weak and naked as he 
is, society surrounds him and protects him. It .is 
this which submits to his power all other living 
things, and not the earth merely, which seems in 
some measure his own by birth, but the very ocean, 
that is to him another world of beings of a different 
nature. Society averts from him the attack of dis¬ 
eases—it mitigates his suffering when he is assailed 
by them—it gives support and happiness to his old 
age—it makes him^strong in the great combat of 
human life, because it leaves him not alone to strug¬ 
gle with his fortune.”* 

Hut however great and numerous the blessings 
of society may be, the social union does not take its 
rise from views of self-interest; it forms, fiom the 
constitution of human nature, a necessary condition 
of man. It is not the wants and necessities of his 
animal being which create his social feelings; for 
he is detei mined to society by his very nature, by 
instinct, and by innumerable principles which have 
a reference to his fellow-creatures. Man must have 
the sympathy of man; he always wishes to infuse 
his thoughts and feelings into the minds and hearts 
of others, and to share the thoughts and feelings of 
those other minds and hearts. 

There is scarcely a moment of our existence in 
which the social affection does not, influence our 
hopes and our fears, our resolutions for the future, 
and our remembrance of the past. On the society 
of his fellow-beings, man, as his Creator has made 
him, is ever ready to pour out the affections of bis 
heart; to society he is ever ready to give the 


* Dr. Brown. 
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Strength of his arm, and the light of his mind ; and 
to society he always flees for sympathy in his suf¬ 
ferings, companionship in his rejoicings, and aid in 
his necessities. Thus, the all-wise Creator has made 
the gratification of this social affection the great 
'benefactor and protector of man. 

The God of nature, who has made it delightful 
for man to associate with his fellow men, and his 
happiness to be active in this association, has like¬ 
wise directed him how to act amid those innumera¬ 
ble and responsible relations which he sees between 
him and the fellow-beings around him. These di¬ 
rections or laws from the Creator have made human 
life (when it is worthy of that name) to consist in 
the exercise of duties. He who lives best, dis¬ 
charges these duties best. And as it is necessary 
for all of us to be frequently reminded of our duties, 
I shall now state a* few of those which men owe to 
each other in society. 

And first, some of the duties which come under 
the general name of Justice. “ The word justice 
denoting that disposition which leads us, in cases 
where our own temper, or passions, or interests are 
concerned, to judge and to act without being biassed 
by partial considerations.” * 

“ We should be just towards the property of 
others. This implies honesty in all our dealings 
with men. It is right that we should have a proper 
regard for our own interest; but in promoting it, 
we should never interfere with the interests and 
rights of others. Security of property is the great 
incentive to industry, and the original cause of 
wealth. He who would take what belongs to an¬ 
other, does all that he can do towards destroying 
the rich and populous earth which we behold, and 
in banishing the intellectual sciences, and arts, and 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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systems of civil and jporal polity, which distinguish 
the civilized man from the savage. 

“The certainty that we shall enjoy the fruits of our 
own labours, is the first cause which operates as the 
civilizer of man; and he, who, like the robber, 
would appropriate to himself the property of others, 
is doing all that his hand and heart can do in send¬ 
ing man back to the condition, the life, and suffer¬ 
ings of the savage. 

“ If there was not respect to the property of 
others, there would be no wealth to support, and 
no industry to be supported ; no bounty to cheer,’ 
and no penury to be relieved; but there would, be 
one general penury, and one common struggle for 
that scanty morsel which would alone remain for 
the wretched.We should not only abstain from 
wresting or injuring the possessions of others, but 
we should not interfere with the lawful means 
which others may use for the acquisition of pro¬ 
perty. Justice towards the property of others, and 
their lawful means of acquiring it, then, I repeat, is 
what we all owe to each other. 

Justice demands that we should not interfere 
with the freedom of others’ actions. This consti¬ 
tutes personal liberty. In civil communities, this 
right may be restricted when a man uses his free¬ 
dom to the injury of others. But freedom of acting 
should not be restrained by unjust laws or oppres¬ 
sive institutions. We should not prevent the free 
actions of others by haughtiness, bribery, or lordly 
command, but should leave every man to act accord¬ 
ing to his own native dignity and free choice, so 
long as his actions do not clash with the private and 
public good. 

Justice makes us respect the character or repu-' 
tation of others. * 


* Dr. Brown. 
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“ Good name in man and wqjnan 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

But he that filches from me my {rood name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

Yet makes me poor indeed.” 

To take away a man’s character or reputation is 
to take away his life : it is the foulest, blackest kind 
of murder. Man possesses no treasure so pure, so 
dear, so valuable as a spotless reputation ; and he 
who would -ti iflc with this is man’s greatest foe. 
Evil-speaking is very natural and very easy 1o the 
wicked heart; and the communications in this world 
give a very free and a very rapid circulation to evil 
reports. But he who would indulge this wicked 
propensity, or circulate an evil report, docs to his 
fellow-men the greatest injustice, and the worst of 
all possible injuries. There is nothing in our fel¬ 
low-men that we should respect with so much sa- 
crcdness as their good name. We should avoid 
every thing that would be injurious to their charac¬ 
ter. All insinuations which might give rise to sus¬ 
picion or prejudice, and every thing that would 
prevent the praise or credit which is justly due to 
them. And where the individual cannot defend 
himself, we should counteract every thing that 
would be to his injury. 

Justice requires us to exercise fairness in form¬ 
ing our opinion of others. There is much less 
criminal intention in the world than is commonly 
supposed ; and it is our duty to estimate the conduct 
and motives of others \\ ith calmness and impartiality. 
We should make full allowance for the circumstances 
and feelings of others. We should not be willing 
to ascribe bad motives to men, nor to condemn them 
before they are proved to be dishonest. It is natural 
to ascribe good motives to our bad actions, and bad 
motives to the good actions of others. We should 
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guard against this selfish principle, and this want 
of fairness and liberality to our fellow-men. We 
should always form good opinions of men, until 
their actions compel us to do otherwise. 

It is unjust to form our opinions of men from 
imperfect acquaintance or partial considerations; 
yet men are very liable to do so. An opinion 
should not be formed or published until there is a 
full understanding of the person and the subject in 
question; yet so ready are men to relate whatever 
has been told to them; and so ‘much readier are 
they to inquire what is said than what is true, that 
there is very apt to be a want of fairness in the exa¬ 
mination of the truth of what is uttered. This dis¬ 
position should make us captious in receiving or 
circulating any thing which may injure others. 

Justice is to be exercised in judging of the state¬ 
ments of others. “ This constitutes candour. We 
are to give a candid, deliberate hearing to the opi¬ 
nions, arguments, and statements of others; estimat¬ 
ing fairly and honestly their weight and influence. 
This state of mind is opposed to prejudice, bigotry, 
self-love for our own opinion, attachment to precon¬ 
ceived opinions, and a narrow disputatious spirit.”* 

In stating anything, men are apt to take from, or 
add to, whatever they may have heard; to give it 
a different colouring, or a different appearance from 
what they know to be the true state of the case. 
Men are apt, likewise, to draw conclusions which 
do not follow from the facts and premises which 
they have judged from. To all this unfairness in 
judging of the statements of others, candour is di¬ 
rectly opposed; and he who wishes to represent 
others as he would wish to be represented, will often 
examine himself to see if he has not something qf 
this deceptive spirit. 


* Dr. Abercrombie. 
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Justice enjoins us to respect the feelings and af¬ 
fections of o'hers “We may do great injury, to 
the feelings of others without hurting their interest 
or their reputation. There are minds of extreme 
delicacy, which we may deeply wound, cither by 
roughness or grossness of manner, or by overbear¬ 
ing haughtiness and undue severity. Towards sen¬ 
sitive persons like these, we should behave with 
the utmost tenderness. 

“ We should never ruffle the tranquil mind, nor 
disturb that equanimity of temper so necessary to a 
clear perception of truth and the happiness of the 
in In nhnl. And he who robs one of the affections 
of i ; i u-r. is the greatest pilferer that moves above 
the ‘tr.h. The affections of others are the most 
oissessions which man can have; and if 
the gu.‘ • f the robber is in propoition to the evil 
ho does, who is there so guilty, so base, as that man 
■who steals not only tne affections, but also the capa¬ 
city of feeling affection and confidence again. 

“ lie who would corrupt or lessen that remaining 
affection and love which men still have for each 
other, and which makes the earth still a paradise 
wherever they exist, docs all that he can to equal 
the malignity and wickedness of the first great 
tempter of the human race.”* 

Justice demands that we should be impartial in 
estimating the talents of others. Mon is prone to 
detract from the reputation of others that he may 
advance his own. Perhaps thdre is no principle 
more deeply rooted in the human mind than the 
love of fame and distinction ; and if this principle 
is properly regulated, there is no one more subser¬ 
vient to valuable purposes. 

Hut it is the most difficult of all principles to re¬ 
strain within the bounds of moderation. Our ambi- 
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tion and self-partiality prevent us from attending to 
the merits of others, and we are blind or ill-disposed 
towards those talents and excellences which eclipse 
our own. Of this truth, he who will attend to the 
operations of his own mind will be fully satisfied. 

How necessary is it, then, that we should guard 
against that envious spirit which would prevent us 
from appreciating and honouring the genius and 
abilities of others. We should always be ready to 
see beauties and applaud excellences, and to give the 
tribute of honour wherever honour is due. 

. Justice demands (hat we should not injure the 
moral principles of others. “ He who woujd 
knowingly coirupt the virtue or the moral prin¬ 
ciples of another, either by specious argument, seduc¬ 
tion, or vicious example, must possess a character 
of the deepest malignity. These offences come 
under no human law ; the morality and good-will 
of man is the only restraint over them. 

“And he who wilfully lessens a single virtue in 
the heart of another, or introduces into it a single 
vice, or increases the power of any guilty passion,”' 
is an enemy to the peace of society, the happiness 
of man, and the government of his Creator. To 
unhinge the moral principles of another, in any way 
whatever, is to do the worst deed which man docs 
to his fellow-men. Yet how ready are some men 
to ridicule religion, to sneer at morality, and to 
mock at every icligious expression and sentiment 
of the heart. 

To such we would say, if you have no fear of 
human depravity unchecked, no fear of human ordi¬ 
nances, or no fear of the laws of God, yet we beseech 
you have some benevolence to your fellow-men. 
Do not use your wickedness and malice by leaguing 
with the arch-destroyer of man, in making the world 


* Dr. Brown. 
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worse than it now is. Have some regard 1- to the 
sensitive, immortal beings around you ; and if you 
•have made up your minds to become abandoned in 
principle and depraved in practice, we still entreat 
you not to seek to contaminate others. 

“ How guilty must be that writer, whose works 
have contributed to violate the principles of truth 
and rectitude; to pollute the imagination or corrupt 
the heart 1 Yet this destroyer of moral being often 
goes through the scene of destruction unmolested, 
perhaps honoured, as if no power could reach the ' 
measure of his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 
There is another extensive species of corruption 
which arises from profligate example. 

When the gray-headed veteran of debaucheries, 
having led a long life of unceasing excess in all that 
is gross and depraved, collects around him his band 
of youthful disciples, and relates to them the tales 
of merriment and obscenity, and watches the vicious 
passions which need to be strengthened, he presents 
an example the results of which no one can estimate. 
Surely, if there be a being on this earth whom wp 
have permission to hate, with full and absolute de¬ 
testation, it is a human demon like this'. IIow cir¬ 
cumspect should we be, that we may in no way 
whatever be the cause of injuring the moral princi¬ 
ples of others !”* 

< Another social duty which we owe to each other 
" is that of Veracity. The happiness which we de¬ 
rive from intercourse with men, from the advance- ’ 
ment and diffusion of knowledge, from the teachings 
of philosophy, and the experience of history, depends 
upon the fidelity'Und scrupulous accuracy with which 
we adhere to the natural, instinctive principle of 
veracity. Openness, sincerity, and truth not only 
promote our highest interest, but have an engaging, 
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beautiful appbarance wherever they are found. 
Truth is the native suggestion of the heart, and is 
always uttered, unless there are solicitations to false¬ 
hood too strong for the natural principle. 

Children always put implicit, contidenee in the 
statements of others, until experience teaches them 
thp lesson of caution; and after all our lessons of 
equivocation, duplicity, and falsehood, there is more 
belief than veracity in the world. Although the 
existence and happiness of society depend upon the 
fidelity with which men ascertain and .relate the 
truth, although there is so much that is pleasing and 
attractive in truth, and although it is the natural, 
spontaneous effusion of the heart, still there is so 
much insincerity, pride, ambition, and avarice in 
the heart of man, that he finds strong solicitations 
to depart from that fidelity of purpose, that scrupu¬ 
lous accuracy of statement which he knows is due 
to his fellow-citizens. 

The duty of veracity should make men faithful 
and critical in ascertaining facts. There is so 
much credulity in man, that he is apt to believe 
without proper examination. (I except the subject 
of Christianity, for here the want of examination is 
the cause of unbelief.) In the affairs of life, we are 
disposed to draw general conclusions from a few 
particular facts, to judge of a whole body of men 
from a knowledge of a few individuals, and to pass 
actftel>ee'upOn an individual from knowing some 
one of his opinions, or from hearing of a few facts 
in the history of his life. 

There is too strong an inclination to generalize 
and jump to conclusions. This makes man impatient 
and unfaithful in his investigations, and superficial 
in his information. lie cannot expect to tell the 
truth, if he has not correctly and fully informed 
himself. He cannot be a man of veracity, however 
2 A 
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well disposed he may tie, unless he is critical and 
faithful in his reception of facts. 

We should, likewise, be scrupulous in stilting 
facts. They may be stated correctly, and yet give 
a false impression. , The truth may be told, and } ct 
a part of it withheld. A fact may be stated with¬ 
out the circumstances under which it occurredt 
There are many ways of deceiving, either by looks, 
or voice, or gesture, or suppression, or high colour¬ 
ing, and yet, so far as respects the prominent facts 
in the case, there may be no departure from truth. 
Much watchfulness-and sincerity will be necessary 
to give us an honest, scrupulous narration. 

The third consideration in the love and practice 
of truth is faithfulness in the fulfilment of pro¬ 
mises. This is opposed to actual departure from 
what was distinctly promised; likewise to all those 
encouragements which one may give another with¬ 
out the intention of meeting them. A straight¬ 
forward integrity carefully and conscientiously per¬ 
forms every promise, and fulfils every engagement, 
although the performance or fulfilment is attended 
with a high sacrifice of feeling and interest. 

I know of nothing that causes so much incon¬ 
venience and derangement in the business of life, 
that stops the exercise of so much benevolence, that 
makes truth and reality so powerless, as the depart¬ 
ures which men make from strict veracity. Let us, 
then, in all our intercourse, be careful to fulfil this 
duty to each other. 

“The duties which have been considered, may be 
termed negative duties, which cause us to abstain 
from the injury of others. Those which are yet to 
be considered, may be called positive duties, coming 
under the general term Benevolence. These consist 
in being active in doing good to our fellow-men.”* 


* Dr. Brown. 
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And how touching and eloquent are the pleadings 
of the wants and ills of man ! Wherever men are 
found, there man sees and hears invitations to do 
good, the most tender and the most persuasive. 

There is nothing that calls upon man’s activity 
with so much justice, So much earnestness, and with 
such high, heavenly claims, as the" destitute, diseased 
condition of man, and the susceptibility of his nature 
for increased happiness. The world is ignorant, and 
wants instruction—in doubt, and asks for counsel— 
it is sick, and wishes and needs health—hungry and 
naked, and asks for food and clothing. Wherever 
man meets man, there benevolence is asked aud 
required. 

It is our.duty to administer to each other’s per¬ 
sonal necessities. The rich arc dependent on the 
poor, and the poor upon the rich. Some have more 
than they want, and others want more than they 
have. There is bounty to relieve, and penury to be 
relieved—there is the exercise of generosity for 
some, and the exercise of gratitude for others. There 
are some who are “nobly maimed,” some arc un- 
fortun.de, and others whose woes make men forget 
their vices: all these are brothers of the human 
family, and ask our benevolence for the necessaries 
of man. These petitions should be heard, and if 
there is ability, cheerfully granted. 

Our benevolence should be eager to relieve per¬ 
sonal suffering. This we may do by erecting hos¬ 
pitals and asylums, by visiting and administering to 
the sick, and by sending to the disabled the comforts 
of life. Whenever a fellow-being is in pain or de¬ 
spondency, we should be disposed to relieve and to 
cheer. The supplications of the sick and the sor¬ 
rowful should he heard and answered, as well as the 
invitations of the gay and the happy. 

We should sympathize with the sufferer as well 
as rejoice with the prosperous. It is as much, or 
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more, our duty to relieve personal pain, as it'is"'to 
add to personal pleasure. Benevolence? can make 
the world much happier by supplying the wants of. 
.the necessitous, and relieving the v sufferings of the 
can by giving comforls<>4& tl^gs 
j^ewbr fable; y?t the most of our iicnovolc'fme ilflsqffc 
to expend itself in sympathy with those who would 
be happy without it. 

Prosperity always owes a duty to adversity; the 
fortunate should regard the unfortunate; and the 
virtuous should -pity .the vicious..^ l£eneva$fl?fce 
should be the great moral link 1 «fcto 

man ; and it should be our husiue»S"Eo*’mlxure18n®y 
and-the neglected, to comfort the distressed, aniHto 
counsel the weak and the wavering. 

- It is our duty to attend to the education and in¬ 
struction of others. “The virtue mankind, and 
the knowledge which invigorates that virtue and 
renders it more surely useful, are the greatest objects 
which benevolence can have in view.”* To instruct 
. the ignorant in useful knowledge is to do the greatest 
good that man is privileged to confer. 

There is no benevolence so exalted, so useful, so 
heavenly, as that which pours mental and moral light 
into the rational, immortal mind. To give the 
ignorant an education is the only way that iye can 
give them the power of fulfilling the object of their 
•being. This divine benevolence, all who have had 
an education are permitted and required to exercise. 

We may instruct by founding and endowing lite¬ 
rary institutions; by petitioning for or enacting laws 
which encourage a sound universal education ; by 
instructing those who make teaching their profession; 
by ascertaining the amount and means of education 
among the whole people ; by improving the condi¬ 
tion of the schools, and by imparting useful informa¬ 
tion wherever we meet .with mind. 

. * Dr. Brown. 
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Mari was put into society to love and enlighten- 
man; and when he does this duty, he feels a pleasure 
which is purer and higher than any other. To know 
our duty to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to our 
Creator, is the duty of all; and having known, it is- 
our duty to give this knowledge to every htTftftttt' 
being. 

, ,i§.^ur dpty to make men moral. And to make 

them'moral is not only to make them refrain from 
the grosser vices of men and to do their duty to their 1 
.neighbours, but likewise to persuade them to lover 
and obey their Creator. To raise the moral condi¬ 
tion of man by instructing the ignorant, by rescuing 
the unwary, and by reclaiming the vicious, implies 
the highest species of useful benevolence. 

But we cannot make man happy by giving him 
honours, possessions^ or pleasures ; if we make him 
happy we must make him moral. And we cannot 
make'moo moral by merely making them polite and 
leavried ; hut we.take the proper means to do this 
when we give them that Word which is tiuth, anil 
which sanctifies men. Therefore, to improve the 
moral condition of men is to make them sober, en¬ 
lightened Christians. Any thing short of this is but 
little else than a change from one vice to another. 
Our benevolence, then, in raising the moral condi¬ 
tion of man, should be exercised in making him 
understand, believe, and practise the truths of the 
Bible. 

A fixed, settled benevolence disposes us at all 
limes to be agreeable to our fellow-men. “There 
arc many who are not deficient in what we usually 
call deeds of benevolence, yet who are still very apt 
to forget that a most important exercise of true 
benevolence consists in the habitual cultivation and 
practice of courtesy, gentleness, and kindness; and 
that these dispositions often increase the comforts 
2 A 2 
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and happiness of others to a greater degree than any 
actual deeds of beneficence.”* 

. This “benevolence in trifles” is something that 
We as a people do not yet very well understand ; yet 
the greater part of the happiness of life consists in 
those little attentions, those “minor decencies ,, ' 
which cost us no trouble or money, but- which we, 
from selfishness or sturdy independence, are very 
much disposed to overlook. To make others happy 
by conforming our feelings to theirs, by taking an 
interest in the worthy objects of their pursuit, and 
by entering into their plans and opinions, is a sym¬ 
pathy we all desire, and a benevolence we all owe. 
He that does this exercises no small virtue. To 
make ourselves agreeable by flattery, or by pamper¬ 
ing vicious appetites, is detestable; it is to make 
ourselves wholly unworthy of esteem or friendship. 

But to make ourselves agreeable by imparting 
innocent amusement or useful knowledge, by in¬ 
creasing the general happiness and good-will of the 
company, or by sharing the sorrows and sufferings 
of others, is a benevolent tribute which we all owe 
to those we meet with. Whenever we meet with 
our fellow-men, wc should always desire, and do all 
in our power to make them happier and better. 

And, lastly, in all our intercourse with men wc, 
should cndcavoumto make peace. This becomes, 
in a world that is quick to take offence and slow to 
forgive it, a very important duty. To be a peace¬ 
maker where there are constant provocations and 
systematic injustice, met as constantly by unrelent¬ 
ing resentment and revenge, is one of the most 
honourable, charitable, and heavenly capacities that 
_men can ever act in. 

He who allays strife, calms the passionate, and 
soothes excitement, is, indeed, a welcome and a 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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blessed mediator between -man and man. As we 
have already said, there is much less criminal inten¬ 
tion in the world than is generally imagined—the 
most of the differences among men arising from mis¬ 
understanding and misrepresentation ; and hence it 
becomes us to put the best possible construction upon 
the actions of bthers, and not to judge hastily or 
report unfavourably. 

We should discountenance all insinuations, and 
strive to make the parties better understood by each 
other. We should avoid every thing that would 
injure the feelings or the friendship of others. We 
should endeavour to destroy prejudice) abate 'ahi- • 
mosity, and to establish a friendly, social intercourse 
among all men. 

He who adds one emotion of love more to the 
world, or takes away from it one of hatred, is a 
benefactor to man. He who makes friendship 
where there was enmity, kindness where there was 
a disposition to injure, and gratitude where there 
was suspicion, may truly be said “to go about doing 
good.” “Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


SECTION V. 

PATRIOTIC DUTIES TO OUR COUNTR t. 

“In an extensive and populous country, the in¬ 
stinctive affection of patriotism is apt to grow lan¬ 
guid among the mass of the people, and .therefore 
it becomes the more necessary to impress on their 
minds those considerations of reason and duty 
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which recommend public spirit as one of the prin¬ 
cipal branches of morality.”* 

There is a foundation laid in nature for distinct 
communities. Mountains, oceans, and continents- 
create natural divisions; and the diversity of lan¬ 
guages, customs, manners, and products unite with 
tjicse natural divisions to separate tribes and nations 
from each other. These cause's always separate 
men during the earlier ages of society, but their 
effect becomes less and less as society advances, and 

- reason improves. 

The prejudices which arise among different na¬ 
tions, from arbitrary signs and ceremonies, may be ne¬ 
cessary, during the infancy of reason, to maintain or¬ 
der, and to form the people into united governments. 
But when the mind becopies more mature, and can 
look beyond the sign and the ceremony, these bar¬ 
riers of affection and free intercourse are seen to be 
but useless trifles, and will gradually disappear. 

The strong tendency of reason and affection to 
unite every people and nation, shows us that the 
principles of disunion (for patriotism implies a sepa¬ 
ration) are not malign and original in the human 

- heart. While we love the land of our birth, and 
defend the government that protects us, we may 

'Still wish the prosperity of every other land, and 
the perfection*of every other government. Duties 
to our countrymen, and to the laws of our'country, 
do not imply ill-will to others. . 1 

“ Men may be enthusiastic, and even selfish; in 
loving their country. To love the land of our fa¬ 
thers, and the land of our birth, is natural to all, and 
the duty of all. ' To* love and venerate the great 
names and the great deeds recorded in the history 
of our country, is a patriotic duty which every 
American youth rejoices to perform. In loving 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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our country, we love every individual in it, for each 
is a part of the one great whole. 

“ The heart feels an affection for those who tread, 
the same soil, who breathe the same air, and rejoice 
in the same freedom. We feel united by the closest 
ties td those who lend vigour to the same institu¬ 
tions, who with us have one common interest and 
one common enemy.”* - Interests and rclations^like 
these unite the hands and hearts of American youth 
with ties too strong for ambition or rivalry to break 
asunder. Affection is th.e great accompaniment of 
duty: and when affection is so strong and so iipi- 
versal, there must be duties of no slight obligation. 

fOtir first patriotic duty is the duty of ohe- 
Mcnce. Obedience to the government under which 
we live, does not become a duty, merely because 
that government exists, or has long existed, but be¬ 
cause mankind—at least that large part of mankind, 
which we term our country—would suffer, upon 
the whole, if wc were not to obey.”* This gives 
authority to any government to claim the obedience 
of every citizen. 

“ He who is wise enough to consult for the public 
weal, and good enough to wish it, will .-never hazard 
a revolution because a few abuses exist, and a faint 
hope, appears of correcting them. Though we may 
see imperfections in the government, which tend to 
lessen our happiness and respectability, we should 
yet be forbearing, and reflect on the happy influence 
of diffusive knowledge, and upon the little that is to 
be hoped from the exercise of force. 

“We should weigh the good with the good, and 
the evil with the evil, before we lift the voice against 
the government that protects us. ‘ The speculative, 
line of demarcation, where obedience ought to end,, 
and resistance to begin, is,’ as Mr. Burke truly says, 


* Dr. Brown. 
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‘ faint, obscure, and not easily definable. Govern¬ 
ment must be abused and deranged, indeed, before 
it can be thought of; and the prospect of the future 
must be as bad as the experience of tho past. When 
things arc in that lamentable condition, the nature 
of the disease is to indicate the remedy to those 
whom nature has qualified to administer in extremi¬ 
ties, this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion to a dis¬ 
tempered state. 

“ Times, and occasions, and provocations, will 
teach their own lessons. The wise will determine 
from the gravity of the case—the irritable from sen¬ 
sibility to oppression—the highminded, from dis¬ 
dain and indignation at abusive power in unworthy 
hands—the brave and bold from the love of ho¬ 
nourable danger in a generous cause; but with or 
without right, a revolution Will be the very last 
resource of the thinking and the good.’” 

In these free independent states, the people do 
not believe in the “ divine right to govern.” We 
recognise no other principle which gives moral 
authority, than that which bestows the greatest 
possible amount of happiness, the longest period of 
time, on the greatest possiblo number of people; 
and this principle is self-government, with equal 
rights and privileges to all mankind. “The divine 
right to govern wrong,” cannot be a right derived 
from the Divinity. The God, who is the God of 
happiness, of truth, and virtue, would not. surely, 
authorize any man to make His creatures miserable. 
The origin of power and the authority of civil law 
can arise from no other source than from the free, 
full consent of those who make the laws which they 
are to obey. We do not believe that “ law is a rule 
of action proceeding from a superior to an inferior,” 
but a. rule of action prescribed by 'that whole 
people who are to obey the Jaw. As the people 
cannot be superior to themselves, oui laws cannot 
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come from a superior to an inferior. Such is the- 
authority which rests in the laws of.the United- 
States. ' 

The constitution and the laws of this government 
have emanated from the people. They'have not 
only made the laws, but have promised to obey 
them ; and thus have given the strongest authority 
which laws can possibly have. ♦Unjust laws and 
tyrannical institutions, imposed by despots, may 
have no claim on the people’s obedience; but laws, 
which the people have made, and in making, pro¬ 
mised to obey; which recognise equal rights and 
privileges to all, which derive their authority from, 
the consent of those who arc to obey, and from that 
which is right and just within itself, must possess 
the highest claims to implicit, universal obedience; 
and such is the obedience which every citizen of 
these United States owes to this republican govern¬ 
ment. 

We present the only example of a convention of 
the people, antecedent to the existence of their go¬ 
vernment. The people assembled and elected re¬ 
presentatives to this convention, for the avowed 
pui pose of framing a new constitution. This depu¬ 
tation from the people deliberated and resolved 
upon a form of government. The people adopted 
the government they had framed, and thus gave it 
its moral authority. Obedience to the constitution 
and laws of the United States is therefore a patriotic 
and a moral duty; and every member of this com¬ 
monwealth is under a - legal and a moral obligation 
to obey his government. 

It is our duty to respect those who have been 
elected to civil offices. The want of proper respect 
for those who enact and administer the laws, begets 
a want of respect for the law itself; and if it is not 
respected, there had better be no law. While every 
government must necessarily partake very much 
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of the character of those who administer it, it like¬ 
wise will receive the same love and respect which 
the people give to its officers. In the United States, 
the people are liable to withhold the proper regard 
which 'they should havd for their civil officers. 
These men are taken from among the people. Be¬ 
fore they were elected to office, they received no 
more respect thaff any other fellow^citizen ; and as 
they were formerly considered and estimated by 
the people, they are likely to be regarded while in¬ 
trusted with their office. But this should not be 
so ; the sacredness and majesty of the law give its 
officers a claim to our respect; and every man who 
understands and reverences his government, will 
transfer his respect to those who guard and admi¬ 
nister it. 

The universal practice of defaming candidates for 
office will have a tendency to make us have less 
respect for those who are elected. We should guard 
against tins influence by discriminating between the 
true character, and that which is given by party 
spirit, and by estimating the successful candidate in 
connexion with the duties and sanctity of the office. 
In politics, the majority govern; and he who has 
the majority should, while in office, have the respect 
of all. Obedience to the laws and respect to civil 
officers, are Hie first patriotic duties of every citi¬ 
zen. 

The third duty which I shall mention is ,we should 
defend thd laws and constitution of our country. 
The duty of defending the land which we love, 
may be implied in the love we bear to it. But 
when our fathers, by their “ valour and their blood,'’ 
gave us a free government, they asked our virtue 
and our patriotism to defend it. When we received 
this glorious boon, we promised to defend it: and 
when aggression would corrupt or destroy this con¬ 
secrated temple of freedom, it is a duty which we 
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owe. to our fathers and ourselves to defend it with 
our persons, our property, and .our lives. 

“ To think of the invader of our land and our 
rights, is to feel the duty of opposition. If we hear 
that the foot of an enemy,has pressed our soil with 
an enemy’s purpose, we think of our excellent frame 
of laws which will be broken down; of the wild 
disorder and desolation that will spread over the 
land; of the miseries of blood and rapine which in¬ 
vasion will produce ; and of the deeper miseries of 
slavery and oppression which conquest will bring; 
these thoughts, together with the love we bear to 
our countrymen and our kindred, will rouse ef’ery 
spirit, and nerve every arm, and ihe invader must 
retreat or perish.”* 

We may be assailed by the calumnies of rival 
nations, but our defence in this case should be to 
live in such a manner that will prove their asser¬ 
tions false. By wincing or retorting, we will give 
importance to that which, originally, had no claim 
to our notice. Whatever personal piqueor national 
jealousy may think or write about us, let it be our 
constant aim to present to all, the spectacle of a free, 
intelligent, highminded people. Let the virtue, 
the liberty, and the prosperity of our country defend 
the wisdom of its people, its laws, and its constitu¬ 
tion. 

“ The citizen, then, is to obey the laws and to de¬ 
fend them. Thi^se two duties relate to the political 
system that exists. He has still one other great 
duty, which relates not to things as they are, but 
to things as they may be. lie is not to preserve 
the present system only; he is to endeavour, it it 
require or admit of improvement of any sort, to 
render it still more extensively useful to those who 
live under it, and still more w r orthy of the admira- 


* Dr. Brown. 
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tion of (he world than, with all its excellence, it 
yet may be. 

“ It is the duly of every citizen to increase, to the 
best of his power, the means of public happiness in 
the nation: this he should do by every aid which 
he can give to its external ot^internal resources; 
and especially, as the most important of all ends, 
by every improvement which it would he prudent 
to attempt, of any existing evils, in its laws and 
general forms of polity .’'' 

The citizen, then, is not only to admire the laws, 
but he is, to’ the best of his ability, to improve them. 
Every thing human is more or less imperfect, and, 
therefore, will always admit of amendment. And 
he who thoroughly understands his government, 
and sincerely loves it, will, even in the best of 
governments, see many deficiencies to lie supplied, 
and many faults to be corrected. It is the affection¬ 
ate,'faithful duty of every member of this common¬ 
wealth to detect and expose the errors of a govern¬ 
ment, which the highest wisdom and experience 
have endeavoured to perfect. 

It is not true patriotism that would keep defects 
out of sight ; nor is he a true patriot who can see 
nothing to be improved. But while we are perform¬ 
ing the important duty of closely searching for the 
evils that exist, we should at the same time remem¬ 
ber that it is very easy to declaim against abuses. 
To find fault with every thing, aiy.1 at any time, is 
never difficult. Some do tl that they may make a 
show of superiority ; and otheis to giatify a cynical 
disposition. If seems as if some were glad to find 
a fault, that they may ha\e a chance to lound a few 
periods ol abusive eloquence. Such declaimers 
should be treated with contempt. 

But he who, out of love to his country and to his 
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fellow-men, presents a deficiency or a defect, should 
have a candid, respectful hearing. No one who 
loves the general good, will decry against men or 
measures, merely to gratify his own selfish feelings; 
but such a man must publish wrongs and point out 
evils. He does it because the happiness of man is 
dearer to him than the respect of blind admit ers of 
their country. 

But, however honest wo may bo in our efforts to 
reform, we should always act cautiously: and where 
there is not experience to consult, and a difference 
of opinion, wc should mist lust our judgments. Sud¬ 
den changes and rash innovations aie always to be 
feared. Blind zeal and hasty measures we all have 
a right to suspect. The true patriot, then, will ex¬ 
ercise a proper respect for the laws and institutions 
that are , and will attentively consider the evils of a 
change, and of the chances for and against him of 
making the proposed alteration an extensive, per- 
.manent amendment. 

Men are apt to make changes under flic name of 
reform, because they see obstacles to their ambition 
or avarice. Wc aie very liable to ho deceived here. 
What we wish to be so, we easily believe ought to 
be so. When a statesman contemplates a change, 
and sees that it will greatly improve his own inte¬ 
rest, it is not very difficult to onut the consideration 
of the nation’s goodput least, arguments for the 
latter will not occur so readily as arguments for the 
foimer. We need to watch ourselves, Iherefoie, 
when we would recommend a new law, or an altera¬ 
tion in the existing one. When we act for the pub¬ 
lic, let us see that the public good is our motive. 

We may fulfil the duty of augmenting the general 
happiness of our country by increasing its pro- 
darts. He is a benefactor to his country who im¬ 
proves the art of cultivating the soil ; who invents, 
or brings into general notice useful instillments of 
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husbandry; who brings to greater perfection the 
different varieties of grain, and makes known their 
most congenial soil and climate. lie whe^ makes 
two blades of grass grow where but oue has been 
raised, increases the means of his country's happi¬ 
ness. 

lie who gives his leisure moments to the science 
of mineralogy,-and by this means discovers a mine 
of coal or metallic ore, opens to his country a source 
of labour and of wealth ; and they who invent ma¬ 
chinery for manufacturing the minerals of the earth, 
and the products of the soil, are justly counted bene¬ 
factors of their nation. As the products of a nation 
arc the wages of a people, he who increases the 
amount of labour by machinery or skill, so as to in¬ 
crease the products, will, in the same proportion, 
increase the wealth of the people. A mechanic 
may bless his country by improving his tools, his 
machinery, and the article he manufactures. 

■ A farmer may do a national good by improving 
the breed of cattle, and of all kinds of stock, and by 
enriching the soil he cultivates. To make this in¬ 
crease and improvement in the products of the land, 
is the duty, as far as he .is able, of every citizen. 
The nation gives him protection and encouragement 
that he may do so ; and in Ins allegiance he promises 
to do his duty and seek his country’s greatest good. 

Wo may increase the happfriess of our people by 
opening new markets for our products. We have 
some wants which we cannot supply, and others for 
which we have more than a supply. Jly exchang¬ 
ing equal values with other nations, the surplus of 
our products arc given for those which we could 
not supply ourselves; or else the surplus is ex¬ 
changed for money, which, having a common value, 
may be given for any required necessary of life. 

. Now, he who opens a new mailed where the raw 
materials and manufactures which remain after our 
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■wants arc supplied, may be exchanged for money 
or tlie neeess.u ics of life, has increased the'labour 
and the wealth of his country. We may open new 
markets at home by increasing; the consumption with 
new manufirtoi les, By these noble, national cntcr- 
prizes, every ritazen may be a patron and a blesscr 
of his country ; and a man is obligated to do not 
only what is light, hut all that hr can do. 

We may inciease out country’s sliength and 
wealth hi/ ficililalin" the intercourse between 
districts. The projection and execution of canals 
and rail-roads, making livers na\ igable,and opening 
highways between nnpoitant locations, increases 
the value of the lands, and unites Ihc stiength of a 
nation. Tlie piospenty of a country depends as 
much upon the rapidity and cheapness of its inland 
conveyance, as it does upon its good soil and safe 
harbours. 

When the transportation is cheap and regular, 
remote disti ids enjoy the advantages of home and 4 
foreign markets; bv this means they arc placed by 
the side of seaport towns. To facilitate intercourse 
where the lands are as distant as they arc in the 
United Stales, is a very impoilant duly, and one 
that, every citizen owes to the piospenty of his 
country. 

Another benevolent and patiiotie duty of citizens 
is the establishment of institutions of charity and' 
instruction. Institutions like these arc the finest 
ornaments of the land , and the founder of them is 
entitled to the lasting giatitude of nations. In the 
United States, the literary institutions are the 
soutces and (he depositories of hbcify; and the 
charitable institutions of this republic—the asylum 
of a world—arc the testing places and the home 
of (he destitute and the helpless of every nation. 

He who founds a school of insti notion, establishes 
the liberty of his country; and he who educates 
2 n 3 
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the people, makes them free. Those who have en¬ 
lightened mankind, and diffused useful knowledge 
through the whole mass of the people, have been 
the greatest philanthropists of their race, for I know 
of no benevolence so exalted as that which pours 
light and truth into the immortal mind. 

He who wishes his country to take a high stand¬ 
ing among the nations of the earth ; he who wishes 
for the growing improvement and prosperity of his 
countrymen ; and he who wishes the perpetuity of 
this glorious example of liberty and self-govern¬ 
ment, will desire to do-all in his power to educate 
the people. We may serve our country by defend¬ 
ing her constitution, by fighting her battles, and by 
contributing to her revenues; but never do we serve 
her so nobly and so effectually as we do when we 
educate her people. 

The cnlightened_ man makes the laws his slaves 
under him ; but the ignorant man is a slave under 
• the laws. Intelligent men and freemen are always 
synonymous;—they always have and always will 
signify the same tiling. Then, let those who would 
serve their country in * lie highest and noblest capa¬ 
city which they can have, see that the education 
and the literature of their country is supported and 
encouraged. 

It is the duty of citizens to he able and dis¬ 
posed to correct the errors which exist in the. sys¬ 
tems (/government. Experience, where theic is 
proper observation and reflection, is a constant 
teacher. Thai which appeared wise m theory yes¬ 
terday, may, by trying its application, appear inex¬ 
pedient in practice to-morrow. 

The law that looked just and benevolent in the 
abstract, may, when meeting with the relations of 
other laws, he found unsuitable in practice; and 
laws which have received the approval of those who 
obey, may, under a change of circumstances, be 
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found oppressive. It is the duty, therefore, of citi¬ 
zens to correct the errors which ignorance, or inex¬ 
perience, or change of circumstances have occasioned. 

As long as the machinery of government is a 
human construction, there will be errors in it, and 
it is the duty of men to watch the effect of expe¬ 
rience, and detect that which may be pernicious, 
and succour that which is found beneficial. By 
this means we may do much to augment the general 
happiness. He' who exposes a bad law, and pro¬ 
poses a good one in its stead, presents a valuable 
offering to society. A wise law may do more good 
to a nation than all its individual benevolence. It 
may prevent evils and confer blessings which will 
place its author among the benefactors of his age. 

Citizens may increase the general happiness of 
their country, by adapt ini >■ their form of govern¬ 
ment to the condition and character of the ]>eople. 

'"Man is a mutable being. Our motives, purposes, 
objects of affection, and views of life, arc the subjects 
of a continued change. - The principle of mutation 
runs not only through the life of each individual, 
but through the whole spirit and genius of nations. 
What was applauded and reverenced yesterday, is 
despised to-day. 

Such is the fluctuation of feeling, and the transi¬ 
toriness of opinion. Now, that is the best govern¬ 
ment which is host adapted to the feelings, educa¬ 
tion, and circumstances of its subjects. When the 
people become different, their government should 
become different. The influence of the laws should 
be such as to assist a good change, or check a bad 
one And as the people are constantly varying, 
the laws will require a corresponding modification. 

' He who sees these mutations in the people, and 
the influence of the existing government, will know 
whether they are adapted to each other or not: and 
if he perceives an unsuitableness in the one to the 
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other, lie will confer a blessing on the nation by 
making the incongruity known. 

And, lastly, we may augment the general happi¬ 
ness of our country, by malting ourselves virtuous 
and intelligent. To perform this duty, is to pre¬ 
pare ourselves for every other one ; and every citi¬ 
zen of a free government is under a legal and a moral 
obligation to become intelligent enough to make his 
laws, and virtuous-enough to obey them.' 

In this country", knowledge is brought to the doot 
of every man ; means of useful information may be 
used by all, for every encouragement ts given to 
our citizens that .they may “ inform the head and 
improve the heart/’ To improve ourselves that 
we may enlighten others, and to lead a moral and 
a religious life that we may be a-good example to¬ 
others, is a duty* which every man owes to his 
fellow.-men ; but how emphatically is it the duty 
of freemen ! 

We do not give our country liberty by giving it 
just and equal laws, but by giting it intellectual 
and religious instruction ; neither do we give our 
country greatness and happiness by giving it a free 
constitution, but by giving the whole people mental 
and moral light. Then, if wc would perpetuate our 
country’s happiness and liberty, we must make 
ourselves intellectual and moral instructers. If we 
would be patriotic citizens, we must be well-in¬ 
formed, religious men. 


THE END. 



